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ArT. I—PELLICCIA’S POLITY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


1. Alexit Aurelit Pelliccia de Christiane Ecclesie Prime, 
Media, et Novissime Aitatis Politié Libri Sex. Nova 
Editio. Tomus I. Cura JOSEPHI IGNATII RITTERI, 
SS. T. D. et P. (Colonie ad Rhenum et Vindobone, 
1829.) TomusII.,in quo Mantissze quedam et Disserta- 
tiones septem exhibentur. Cura JOANN. WILH. JOSEPHI 
BRAUNII, SS. T. D. et P. (Colonize ad Rhenum et 
Vindobone, 1838.) 

2. The Polity of the Christian Church in Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern Times. By A. A. PELLICCIA. Translated 
from the Latin by the Rev. J.C. BELLETT. (London, 
1883.) 

3. Manual of the Antiquities of the Church. By H. E. F. 
GUERICKE, Phil. et Theolog. Doct., Professor of Theo- 
logy at Halle. Translated from the first edition, and 
adapted to the use of the English Church, by the Rev. 
A. J. W. Morrison, B.A. (London, 1851.) 

4. Compendiosa Bibliotheca Liturgica, in qua notiones omnes 
ad Sacros Ritus spectantes continentur ; opus posthumum, 
jam digestum et adornatum, a R. PATRE ALOYSIO MA. 
A. CARPO, Ordinis Minorum de Observantia. (Bononiz, 
ex officina pontificia, 1878.) 


THE works named at the head of this article (all distinguished 

for research and ability) may be taken to represent four 

different views of Christian Archeology :. that of Pelliccia, 

unquestionably the most complete, of the sentiments of 

tolerant members of the Latin Church ; that of Carpo, those 
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of the modern ultra and advanced section of the same ; that 
of Guericke, as summarizing the Lutheran version of ancient 
Church economy ; whilst Mr. Bellett’s translation of Pelliccia, 
and his notes, present to us very fairly the Anglican, yet 
Catholic, standpoint as to the same matters. They are all, 
it must be observed, composed principally for the use of 
students, and relate to first principles and original authori- 
ties, but they are not for that reason the less important and 
instructive. Ecclesiastical antiquity occupies a large share 
in the religious literature of the day: and to obtain from 
competent and tolerably unbiassed persons faithful compen- 
diums of undisputed historical facts must be anyhow a great 
ain. 

The first of all these books, both in point of time and of 
importance, is that of Pelliccia, and upon this in truth the 
remainder are in a great degree founded. He was a Christian 
archeologian and ecclesiologist of the moderate and liberal 
school of which Lingard and Dr. Rock (we may add Alban 
Butler) were afterwards eminent examples. In his whole 
work (even where treating of the Papal Supremacy) he is 
substantially accurate and impartial, although Guericke com- 
plains (p. 13) that he ‘viewed the ancient Church only from 
a Catholic standpoint.’ This, be it observed, is merely what 
he was bound to do; but it is untrue that he regarded it 
merely from the standpoint of Rome, like Father Gams, the 
Benedictine, who in his Series Episcoporum Ecclesiae Catholice 
guotquot innotuerunt a beato Petro, published at Ratisbon in 
1873, quietly ignores the whole of the Eastern and African 
Episcopate. On the contrary, Pelliccia constantly makes 
reference to the Oriental Churches, their constitution and 
government and practice, pari passu with the Western, and 
not seldom admits that the Latins have departed from primi- 
tive usages, whilst the Orientals have retained them. His 
sympathies are in fact with the whole Church, not with the 
Western only. Moreover, the plan of the Ancient Christian 
Temple which he gives at the end, and the nomenclature of 
the several parts (pp. 129, 133), are adopted from Goar’s 
Euchologion with only a very slight variation. It somewhat 
resembles in arrangement the plans of the Coptic Churches 
in Egypt engraved in Lord Bute’s translation of The Coptic 
Morning Service and Liturgy. 

Alexius Aurelius Pelliccia himself was born at Naples, in 
the year 1744, and first distinguished himself by publishing 
in his twenty-first year, while still a student at that University, 
a translation into Italian of Tillemont’s Life of our Saviour, 
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enriched with his own notes. Two years afterwards he was 
promoted to the office of Liturgical Professor in the Congre- 
gation of Presbyters, then called the Conferenza. He could 
not, however, have been then, if he was ever, in priest's 
orders, being only twenty-three years of age. The compiler 
of the French Biographie Générale states that he embraced 
état ecclésiastique, and that under the rule of Murat he 
was appointed Vicar-General, and also Professor of Diplomacy, 
for the same city; but these Vicars-General were often only 
in minor orders, and not unfrequently laymen (see p. 65 
of this work). In 1813 he published Jnstitutes of the Diplo- 
matic Science. From the foregoing it appears to be most 
probable that he never proceeded to the priesthood, perhaps 
not even to the diaconate. He was moreover liberally in- 
clined, and became a member of the Constitutional Parliament 
in 1820. In his twenty-seventh year Pelliccia was elected 
public teacher of ethics and archeology in the University of 
Naples, and in fulfilling the duties of that office soon won a 
great reputation. In his twenty-eighth year he published in 
the Italian language a dissertation to show that it had been 
the invariable custom of the Church to pray, both publicly 
and privately, for the welfare of princes. This treatise won 
for him the especial favour of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
and at her request, for the sake of her German and Hun- 
garian subjects, was by the author himself translated into 
and published in Latin. 

At length, in 1777, he edited at Naples, his publisher 
being Michael Morelli, his dissertation on Christian Polity, in 
six books, with two appendices: two volumes of which is that 
portion of his works comprised in Mr. Bellett’s translation. 
Five years afterwards, however, he published a third volume, 
containing certain supplements (#antiss@), and seven excel- 
lent and exhaustive dissertations on cognate antiquarian 
ecclesiastical subjects, which, to use his own words, ‘ seemed 
to require going overa second time.’ In all these he abstained, 
for brevity’s sake, from quoting his authorities at length, but 
merely gave the references, retaining however in the text 
as far as possible the words of the writers. Moreover, he 
tells us that he has retained ‘certain ectlesiastical modes 
of expression for the sake of clearness of style, instead of 
studying excessive elegance of composition,’ which circum- 
stance he points out ‘to certain morose and squeamish (mo/- 
liculi palati) readers who are better pleased with words than 
facts.’ 


The next edition of ‘this most excellent work,’ as it is 
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denominated by Braun, was published at Vercelli in 1778, 
with some additional notes by J. A. Renzi. This was followed 
by a new and complete edition published at Venice in 1782, 
and again subsequently by another issue published in the same 
city. From these later editions, which had become scarce, is 
taken that which stands first at the head of this article. Mr. 
Bellett is entitled to the thanks of all ordinary as well as 
erudite English Christian archeologists for the translation of 
the former and principal part of this last publication which 
he has presented to them. 

This work of Pelliccia is in truth of a peculiar and most 
comprehensive character. It passes under review the entirety 
of ecclesiastical lore, the organization and ritual of the 
Church Catholic, Western and Eastern, as well as the inci- 
dents in the life of each individual Christian in connection 
therewith, from the day of his birth until after his decease, in 
each age of the Church, from the earliest times down to the 
epoch of the author himself. As Guericke remarks (p. 13), 
‘it is the first and almost the only work which comprehends 
archeology in its entire scientific compass, and not that 
portion only which belongs to the ancient Church.’ Other 
and former treatises had dealt with early and medieval 
times only. 

The author was a most diligent and intelligent inquirer, 
and had necessarily a great advantage over former writers, 
for he had the opportunity, which he used exhaustively and 
ably, of consulting the whole body of antecedent ecclesias- 
tical and archeological authorities. This becomes apparent 
when we peruse the work of Binterim, Zhe Most Eminent 
Memorials of Christ's Catholic Church from the First, Middle, 
and Last Ages: with special regard to Germany (Mainz, 
1825-30, 6 parts), which is but a recast of the work of 
Pelliccia. 

Being intended as a manual or text-book of instruction 
and reference for students and candidates for holy orders 
(as, indeed, are the works of Guericke and Carpo in their 
respective spheres), no similar book being then in existence, 
it is meant to be mainly elementary, composed as a terse and 
pregnant summary.and compendium of a vast number of 
undoubted historical facts, with a series of conclusions and 
results deduced by the author himself therefrom for the 
information of his readers. He makes few or no quotations 
verbatim, but contents himself with numerous references. 
Here Mr. Bellett in his volume has done excellent though 
laborious service, by verifying and correcting those references 
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throughout, and often adding others bearing upon the same 
points, with some short illustrative notes. 

This being so, the treatise is not in its nature contro- 
versial ; there is no balancing of authority against authority, 
nor of argument against argument; reasons are not usually 
given, nor are motives assigned. A remarkable instance of 
this, and of the impartiality of the author, is in the account 
which he gives of how the Communion of the laity came to 
be in one kind only. He mentions (p. 212) that there were 
three ways in which the laity were anciently communicated 
with the consecrated wine. First the deacon put the chalice 
to their lips, which was the earliest method ; or they received 
it through a reed or pipe, which it is affirmed was the usual 
custom in the Middle Ages; or, thirdly, they received the 
Lord’s Body dipped in the consecrated wine, which he states 

was the universal usage after the twelfth century. He then 
proceeds to show that after the thirteenth century the cus- 
tom of receiving the cup began gradually to fall into disuse 
in the Western Church, and at last, in the fifteenth century, 
it was, for very just reasons, entirely given up, both in the 
case of the laity, and also of the ministers in Divine service 
who are present at a celebration of the Liturgy. The author 
does not attempt to inform his readers what those ‘ very just 
reasons’ were, and in this reticence Carpo imitates him; and 
he goes on to admit that the mode of receiving the Com- 
munion is now throughout the East the same as that which 
had previously been in latest use among the Latins—namely, 
by ‘intinction.’ 

Since our author thus travels over the whole domain of 
Ecclesiology from beginning to end, as a glance at the table 
of contents will show, there is scarcely a subject respecting 
which the student may not derive a vast amount of original 
information. His statements, however, respecting the African, 
Mozarabic, Gallican, and British variations are not so copious 
as those concerning the rest of Christendom. It is impossible 
in these pages to do more than glance at the numerous 
subjects treated of in this work. 

The author begins with a definition of the Church—‘a 
Christian society founded by Christ, and’ divided into two 
classes, catechumens and the baptized.’ The learning as to 
the catechumens (a class lasting as long as adult baptisms) 
is fully summarized ; and next the rites of baptism, the 
places where, and the times when, they were administered ; 
the preliminary examination, and the respective creeds which 
were recited, in the East and in the West: that called the 
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Apostles’ Creed in the West only. The cross, with trine 
immersion, always formed part of this office, the baptized 
disposing their bodies in the form of across. With this it is 
instructive to compare the directions of the Sarum Manuale 
of 1506, printed in the appendix to the Surtees Society’s 
edition of the York Manual :— 


‘Deinde accipiat Sacerdos infantem per latera in manibus suis, et 
interrogato nomine ejus baptizet eum sub trina mersione tantum, 
Sanctam Trinitatem invocando, ita dicens, “ N., et ego baptizo te in 
nomine Patris,” et mergat eum semel versa facie ad aquilonem, et 
capite versus orientem. “Et Filii ;” et iterum mergat eum semel 
versa facie ad meridiem. ‘“ Et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” Et mergat 
tertio, recté facie versus aquam.’ 


And then he signed the child with chrism in the form of a 
cross. 

Next we are told how and when confirmation took place. 
It was from the earliest times by chrism, a mixture of balm 
and oil, consecrated in the West by bishops, in the East by 
patriarchs only. It was administered on the same or next 
day, or, in the twelfth century, within a week after baptism, 
by bishops. In the Greek Communion this ceremony is 
everywhere now delegated to priests, who, as we learn from 
Mr. W. Palmer's visit to the Russian Church in 1842 (cxci.), 
make catechumens and baptize and confirm all in the same 
day. The Council of Trent, contrary to the ancient rule, 
allowed confirmation to be deferred till the twelfth year. 

The second section treats exhaustively of the ministers 
and magistrates of the Church, both Eastern as well as 
Western, beginning with the minor orders. To all these 
belonged very early the tonsure. The ancient Romans 
always wore their hair short, and the clergy continued to 
wear it tonsured both in the East and West up to the eighth 
century, after the long-haired barbarians who overran the 
Empire had set the fashion of long locks. Moreover, when 
the bishop had selected anyone to be a clerk, he cut off from 
his head certain locks, a mark called by the Greeks o¢payis 
or yapaxtyp, which developed before the eighth century into 
a more complete abrasion. The Greek clergy clipped all 
their hair closely in the thirteenth century (this tonsure was 
coronal, in the later ages cruciform), leaving beards to grow ; 
but this last was never customary, and was even forbidden, 
among the Latins. The coronal tonsure, viz. shaving the top 
of the head, leaving a circle of hair round it, as we learn from 
Gregory of Tours, who, according to Thomassin, is the first 
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writer to name it, became nearly universal in the West by the 
eighth century. It was then a very important matter as a 
token of Catholicity and intercommunion. It was one of the 
three points of union pressed upon the Britons by S. Augus- 
tine. The Britons used the Celtic shape, a crescent in semi- 
circular form, shaving the hair in front of a line drawn over 
the top of the head from ear to ear, professedly the Eastern 
form derived from S. John. Beda tells us! that Theodore of 
Tarsus was not consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury till 
after he had allowed his hair to grow four months, and so 
qualified himself to receive the Latin instead of the Greek 
tonsure. We notice by the way that both Pelliccia and his 
translator seem here to have confounded the Saxons with Celts 
or Britons: for the former tells us that the Saxons wore the 
semicircular or Celtic tonsure, but abandoned it for the round 
one in the ninth century; and Mr. Bellett says that this 
Celtic form was worn ‘by the Saxons in the Celtic Church.’ 
But there is no evidence that any Saxon clerk ever bore the 
semicircular tonsure ; and we know from Beda and others 
that the Roman tonsure was universally in use among the 
Anglo-Saxons in the seventh century. Nectan, King of the 
Picts, did not,? as the translator supposes (p. 34),-exchange 
the Saxon, but the Celtic, for the Roman shape. 

Passing over the instructive chapters on deacons and 
deaconesses, the definition of presbyters and the presbytery 
(ch. ii. p. 48) is: ‘Those men to whom belongs the privilege of 
consecrating the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
who were formerly called by the Greek Church presbyters or 
elders ; and this name was and is retained for them’ (not that 
of sacerdotes, or (epets, which belongs to them only when 
officiators) ‘ by the Latin Church, as well as by the Orientals. 
They were so called, not only on account of their age, but also 
of the maturity of their character and experience.’ The very 
earliest age for priest’s orders up to the fourteenth century 
was thirty, in case of necessity twenty-five, now the permis- 
sible age generally in the Latin Communion. Pelliccia 
remarks that in none of the older Roman nor, we may add, 
the English Pontificals are the mandatory words, ‘ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost,’ &c., to be found; they are wholly pre- 
catory. The mandatory words are, as the translator remarks, 
first found in a book belonging to the Cathedral of Mayence, 
in the thirteenth century ; and the anointing of the hands, and 
in England of the head, did not become usual till the ninth 


+ La ive C4, 2 Beda, v. c. 21. 
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century. It may here be stated that Pelliccia throughout 
makes no statement as to the celibacy of the clergy ; whence 
we may conclude that he did not consider it to be part of the 
polity of the Church. 

Our author categorically pronounces (in contradiction to 
the sole autocratic authority of bishops) for the collegiate 
government of the Church up to the sixth century at least. 


‘The whole body of the presbyters was called by the Greeks 
TIpeoBurépiov, ovvedpiov rod mpeoBurepiov, and by the Latins “ Pres- 
byterium.” In the first ages of the Church presbyters and deacons 
were united with the bishop as it were into one body. They were 
the senate of the bishop, reigning with him on the Apostolic throne. 
Without their consent it was not lawful for the bishop to ordain, nor 
in their absence might he hear causes or pronounce sentence. More- 
over, in passing any measure whatever, in matters relating either to 
the discipline of the Church or its estates and revenues, it was obli- 
gatory for the bishop to take counsel with this presbytery, which in 
after ages was called his chapter.’ 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this de- 
claration by so eminent an authority of the Latin Church, 
fortified as it is by the 22nd Canon of the Fourth Council of 
Carthage, A.D. 254, and a subsequent Council of Tours, in its 
bearing on the controversies of the day, wherein certain bishops 
are endeavouring solely and autocratically to exact uncanonical 
obedience to their own individual fancies from their clergy, 
without the consent of the Presbytery, and whilst the Royal 
Commission have been excogitating plans for establishing 
properly constituted ecclesiastical tribunals. 

Chapters follow on cardinals (from ‘cardines, hinges), and 
arch-presbyters, and parish presbyters, also associates with 
the bishops in their work. With regard to bishops, without 
entering into the question of their origin, it is mentioned that 
érricxotros was the name of the magistrate among the Athe- 
nians who travelled every year through the subject cities of 
Attica, that he might hold a visitation and administer justice 
in them. This official name was transferred to those who in 
the republic of Christians have authority over others, and are 
the inspectors of their morals and of their manner of life. 
This inspector was the first in the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and 
to him both laymen and deacons and presbyters were subject, 
whilst he himself was subject to Christ. In ancient times 
they were called the Presbytery on account of their seniority 
in age. Their consecration gave them precedence over simple 
presbyters, although of the same order with them. They 
were sometimes called Popes, especially the Roman Pontiffs ; 
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sometimes Apostles, and their sees, as late as Charles the 
Great, ‘ sedes apostolic.’ Thirty, both in the East and West 
(with exceptions), was the earliest age for episcopacy. Ac- 
cording to the Council of Chalcedon, at least in the East, 
xetpotovia was the mode of their election by clergy, nobles, 
and people. Chapters follow on the distinctive episcopal 
ornaments, amongst others the crozier, or pastoral staff, and 
ring. Also as to titular bishops, and chorepiscopi or bishops’ 
vicars ; and it is remarked that it was not till the thirteenth 
century, when the Greeks again took Constantinople, that the 
Latins sent titular bishops into the East. <A full account is 
then given of the regular clergy and monastic communities. 
After which our author proceeds in the fourth section to the 
princes of the Church, patriarchs, primates, metropolitans, 
exarchs, including of course the Roman Pontiff as Apostolical 
president. For him, though in a singularly moderate state- 
ment, he claims, as the successor of S. Peter (and quoting of 
course the decrees of the non-cecumenical Council of Sardica, 
A.D. 347), a primacy, and in sundry points a qualified su- 
premacy, as ‘ Pontiff of Christians,’ ‘ Pontiff of all Presidents,’ 
‘Ruler of the Church,’ ‘ Universal Archbishop,’ ‘ Universal 
Patriarch. He does not, however, as he should have done, 
specially notice the modified language of S. Gregory in his 
second, fourth, fifth, ninth, and thirteenth epistles ; and whilst 
referring to the Council of Chalcedon (Art. 3, ann. 451), he does 
not state, as he might well have done, an omission supplied 
by the translator (p. 116), that the Imperial Commissioners, 
whilst according to the Archbishop of Old Rome primacy and 
pre-eminent dignity, ‘according to the canons, conferred the 
same dignity upon the Archbishop of Constantinople, or New 
Rome. However, as might be expected, we find in our author 
no allusion whatever to the dogma of infallibility as lately 
promulgated by the Vatican Council. 

With regard to questions which have arisen or are likely 
to arise in the present day, we find (p. 123) this statement 
from the Bollandists :— 


‘From the first to the seventh century Catholic Patriarchs 
governed the Church of Alexandria. At the beginning of the 
seventh century, when the Saracens conquered Egypt, Patriarchs of 
the sect of the Jacobites usurped the see of Alexandria, and severed 
themselves from communion with the Church of Rome ; and although 
in the sixteenth century Gabriel, Patriarch of Alexandria, recognized 
for a.short time the primacy of the Roman Pontiff, at this day’ (as 
now) ‘a Jacobite is Patriarch of Alexandria, who has his episcopal 
residence at Cairo.’ 
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To this account, however, we may subjoin the following from 
the preface to Lord Bute’s translation of the Egyptian offices 
in use in the Egyptian tongue at present :-— 


‘In the Egyptian Church are three Liturgies, differing mostly in 
the Canon. ‘That called of S. Basil is used upon every occasion in 
the year except four ; that called of S. Gregory is used for the mid- 
night masses of Christmas, Epiphany, and Easter ; that called of S. 
Cyril, which is an adapted translation of the oldest Egyptian Liturgy 
(S. Mark’s) which is in Greek, and which, according to Mr. Hammond, 
is the most distinctly national in character, is used only once a year, 
on the Friday before Palm Sunday.’ 


If the reader will but glance at Lord Bute’s translation, he 
will soon perceive that the Egyptian Christians are Mono- 
physites merely in name, and receive and recite the Nicene 
Creed. 

We find this statement (p. 124) as to the Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem :— 


‘We have an unbroken line of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem’ (from 
S. James) ‘down to the seventh century, when Jerusalem was taken 
by the Saracens ; but in the seventh century, when it was recovered 
by the Latins, Latin Patriarchs were established there, and they con- 
tinued down to the sixteenth century. The Greeks have still a 
Patriarch at Jerusalem, who resides there ; but although he claims to 
hold sway over the whole of Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, nevertheless 
the Armenians, the Syrians, the Nestorians, the Abyssinians, the 
Georgians, and the Copts, have emancipated themselves from all 
obedience to his jurisdiction.’ 


This of course is all true enough, but it is remarkable how 
our author excludes the modern Latin Patriarch from all 
consideration, and abstains from denying or questioning the 
jurisdiction of the Greek Patriarch as claimed by him. 

As a minor matter, it is shown (p. 133) how the proces- 
sional cross, both in the East and West, is an ornament 
peculiar to the patriarchs, archbishops, and metropolitans, at 
least from the eleventh century. In Appendix ii. p. 137, is 
an instructive account of the appropriate dress of the clergy. 
It appears from this that up to the fourth century clerks wore 
the best ordinary dress of laymen, and of any ordinary colour 
compatible with respectability ; the bishops, however, especi- 
ally of large cities, used a white pallium ; and it is laid down 
without qualification (p. 172) that there is no evidence up to 
the end of the third century that the clergy wore any other 
(except that they were of the best kind) in celebrating the 
Divine offices. In the fourth, indeed, a change began to take 
place, and that mainly in colours, not in shape. ‘White has 
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been the colour of the sacred vestments since the fourth cen- 
tury ; in fact, till as late as the ninth’ (referring to Anastasius) 
‘no other colour is mentioned. At that period gold and 
purple seem to have been added.’ The later vestments 
were, as pointed out, adopted by the Westerns from the East. 

In the second book, ‘Of the Sacred Places of Christians,’ 
Pelliccia proves that, except from compulsion, the faithful 
from the remotest antiquity always met in buildings or halls 
set apart for Divine service, and specially dedicated thereto. 
The translator's note shows from S. Ambrose and Gregory 
Nazianzen, that ‘this was an old law, an ancient and uni- 
versal custom.’ The women always stood on the north side, 
the men on the south. An instructive ground plan (already 
mentioned) of an ancient church is inserted, wherein, as still 
in Spain, the choir is carried down into the nave. The 
notices of the introduction of organs into the West, of the 
primitive altars (thus denominated in the third century), 
generally square, sometimes of metal, in the East of stone, 
and of the remains of them at Naples, Rome, and Ravenna, 
and in the East, are remarkable. They stood in the middle 
of the church, and the priest faced the people. It was not till 
the thirteenth century that they were thrust back to the east 
wall, The author is in error, however, as to the piscina, 
which he states, and Durandus partially agrees with him, 
went out of use in the thirteenth century ; whereas, from the 
numerous examples remaining in English and Norman 
churches, and from the old English formularies, we know 
they continued to be employed everywhere in the North down 
to the latest period before the Reformation. 

Chapter vi. (p. 162) is ‘Of the Decoration of the Altar,’ 
and is very interesting and suggestive, especially as illustrated 
by the notes of the translator. Natural flowers before. the 
time of S. Augustine were on the altar; and ever since the 
fourth century the Church has used lighted wax candles at 
the celebration of the Liturgy, and before the tombs of 
martyrs, which took the place of an altar. Both author and 
translator avoid the foolish mistake of attributing the origin 
of these lights to the necessity for their employment in the 
catacombs of Rome, instead of deriving their usage from the 
worship of the Temple, our Lord’s own institution, and the 
expressions of S. John in his Revelation. The translator 
cites in his note the well-known passages from Jerome (Contr. 
Vigilantium, c. 3), Isidore (De Ec. Off. ii. 14), Tertullian (De 
Coroné, iii.), which, amongst many others, establish the fact 
of this custom ; although neither among the Greeks nor the 
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Latins were lights ever placed upon the altar itself. The use 
was so universal, even in Africa, and so early, that it cannot 
be accounted for or referred to the darkness of the catacombs. 
The ‘corporale’ (e/Anrov, Greek), the white linen wrapper for 
the Lord’s Body, was, it is stated, large enough up to the thir- 
teenth century to cover the whole altar, and was made smaller 
only when celebrations for fewer communicants became custo- 
mary, whilst the large white covering still remained underneath 
the whole. We may remark here, however, that according 
to Dr. Rock and Gavanti the upper corporale ought still to 
continue wide enough (at the very least thirty inches square) 
to cover and wrap round the whole of the offerings. The 
credence tables were, it is affirmed, always two, one on each 
side, from very ancient times both in the East and West. 

The seventh and eighth chapters speak of the sacred 
vessels and vestments; as to which the only further remark 
to make is that the author derives the name ‘ patena’ from 
the participle ‘ patens.’ 

In chapter x. (p. 184) the subject of the Sacred Books is 
treated of with much research. Pelliccia remarks on the 
particular care with which the Gospels and the Canon of the 
Liturgy were preserved so marvellously in the East as well as 
in the West. He also gives an account of the Service Books, 
both of the Eastern and Western Churches (p. 186); also a 
short history of Psalmody ; wherein he observes (see Gerbert, 
vol, i.) that as early as the days of Tertullian and of the Con- 
stitutions the Canonical Hours were kept by the recitation of 
them either publicly or privately. The people then responded 
to the clergy in each alternate verse, not one-half choir to the 
other half-choir, which was a monastic innovation of the ninth 
century. This portion of the work, with the brief history of 
Church Music (p. 199), of the Canonical Hours, and of the 
Hymnody (p. 209), will amply repay perusal. 

A succinct but comprehensive account is given (chapter vii. 
p. 217) of the chief Liturgies, Eastern and Western, including 
the Abyssinian, of all which the Lord’s Prayer formed an 
indispensable part. This agrees with Lord Bute’s volume, 
in stating that the Syriac Liturgy of S. Basil is in use among 
the Jacobites of Alexandria, adding the remarkable fact that 
among the Jacobites of the East there are no less than twenty- 
seven Liturgies in use ; amongst others, that of S. James the 
Less. 

In chapter ix. (p. 223) we find an elaborate and lucid 
statement respecting the Liturgy and the Mass, the different 
parts of it, the accompanying gestures and mode of recitation, 
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both among the Easterns and throughout the West, especially 
as to the Kyries, the ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ the Alleluya, and 
the Trisagion, all of which seem originally to have been 
introduced from the East ; the Prayer of Oblation not until 
the ninth century. There is no hesitation in acknowledging 
(p. 217) that these services were all and always originally in 
the vulgar tongue. 

The statement of cur author as to incense is (p. 171) that 
it was used in the Divine Liturgy and Sacred Mysteries from 
the earliest times. The Thuribulum, or Thymiaterion (Greek), 
which, according to Amalarius (lib. iii), denotes the Body 
of Christ, consisted at first of standing vessels wherein the 
perfumes were burnt. S. Ambrose, however, uses (Commen- 
tary on S. Luke, c. i. 11) the words ‘adolere altaria,’ which 
implies a portable censer ; yet no writer earlier than the ninth 
century (see p. 241) makes any mention of censing the yet 
unconsecrated elements, when perhaps that custom began, 
though it was not universally adopted till the eleventh. 

The author shows (p. 217 e¢ seg.) that the words of con- 
secration were always the same in all Liturgies, East and 
West, except that the East added the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost. The elevation of the consecrated elements -(p. 248) 
in the Greek Church by the deacon, in the Latin by the cele- 
brant, was of both at the same time. There were no genu- 
flections, but a profound bow at the prayer, common to both 
the old Greek and Western Liturgies, ‘ Jube hec perferri,’ &c. 
The Lord’s Prayer concluded the Canon, and the ‘Agnus 
Dei’ (ordered by the First Book of Edward) was sung after 
the Lord’s Prayer even earlier than the fourth century 
(p. 248). Pelliccia does not define the Sacrifice in the 
Eucharist, nor does he allude to Transubstantiation. Accord- 
ing to him no ancient writer directs that the Canon should be 
said secretly. With the Greeks the consecration is always 
in a loud voice. The solemn fraction has mostly been with 
the Latins into three parts, with the Greeks into five. The 
Mozarabic ritual ordered it to be into nine portions. 

In chapter xiv. of book ii. he makes the important state- 
ment that ‘ostensoria,’ for the exhibition of the Blessed 
Sacrament to be adored, were not brought into use until the 
fifteenth century, even in the Corpus Christi Procession (first 
begun at Sens in 1320) ; but the reserved element was always 
kept in the pyx. ‘This exhibition of the Eucharistic bread 
for the public adoration of Christians is a custom prompted 
only by pious zeal, for there is no actual law of the Church 
which sanctions this public exposition of the Host.’ The 
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author moreover ignores altogether the modern Roman custom 
of the solemn benediction of the people with the exhibited 
Sacrament, which the French call the ‘Salut. It was pro- 
bably unknown to him. We must be contented here with 
referring to the elaborate work of the Abbé Thiers on the 
Sacrament (Paris, 1673), lib. i.c. 15 et seg.), who condemns 
in strong terms the irreverent frequency of such expositions. 
Carpo, however, who professes to follow Pelliccia, in his work 
(Third Part, p. 430) has collected a series of authorities for 
this usage: but upon examination none will be found earlier 
than the middle of. the last century. 

In book iii. (p. 271) the author shows that in the West 
the Eucharistic oblations were, from the first, unleavened ; 
that a whole portion was always consecrated ; and there, as 
also in the East, from the fourth century, always in a round 
form, some larger, some smaller. The Hosts in the twelfth 
century were always baked separately, in an iron form called 
the ‘ferrum characteratum,’ and stamped everywhere with 
the cross or some other sacred symbol. The author herein 
refers to Goar, and to the custom of the Alexandrian, Coptic, 
and Armenian Churches, which still subsists unchanged. To 
pass over much that is interesting and instructive as to private 
masses, processions, oblations, benedictions, the calendar, 
canonizations, the cultus of saints, movable feasts and fasts, 
church bells (which it is affirmed were not used till the sixth 
century), and the observation of Sunday, the adoration or 
salutation of the cross is explained (p. 388) ; and therein our 
author determines that, by the consent of all authorities, our 
Lord was fastened thereto with four nails, not with three 
only ; whether with or without a footboard whereon to sup- 
port His feet being doubtful. We may, however, remark that 
as the purpose of a crucifix is to excite devotion, not com- 
passion only, the pattern with the support is to be preferred. 

The judicial powers of the Church (especially interesting 
at this conjuncture) occupy most of book v., with the sub- 
jects of Fasts, Indulgences, Penance, Excommunications, 
and Pilgrimages. 

In book vi. (p. 514) we arrive at instructive accounts of 
the ancient offices.for marriages and funerals. As to the 
former, the prohibited degrees are not mentioned. Respecting 
these, however, the translator does good service, by noticing 
(p. 458, note 10) that by the Council of Elliberis (Elvira), A.p. 
277, Can. 6, the man who married his deceased wife’s sister 
was excommunicated for five years. This chapter is replete 
with information, although the author seems to have known 
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little of the peculiar forms which prevailed in England and in 
the north-west of France. He, however, mentions the general 
usage that the bride and bridegroom should communicate 
after the wedding was completed ; and where they did not, 
the custom, which is to be found in the Sarum and other 
English Manuals, was that the priest, at the conclusion of the 
Mass, which always formed part of the service, should pro- 
nounce a benediction over some bread and a cup of wine, 
which he gave to the bridal pair to taste. 

With regard to the proper time for the celebration of 
weddings (p. 515), it is correctly inferred from Tertullian 
(Lib. de Monogamo, c. ii.) that they were never celebrated 
on those days on which there was a solemn celebration of the 
Liturgy ; never, therefore, down to the Middle Ages on the 
Lord’s Day. Egbert of York, in his Excerpts, inflicts seven 
days’ penance on those who violated this rule. So on fast 
days in Lent they have been forbidden ever since the Council 
of Laodicea, A.D. 320. 

After discussing many other subjects of great interest, 
respecting which we find an unusual amount of information, 
Pelliccia (p. 473 of the original, 545 of the translation), in a 
very independent mode, treats of sacramental unction, which 
as our readers may remember, was retained in the First 
Book of Edward VI. He maintains that Martene is correct 
in asserting that it was not till a period later than the twelfth 
century that among the Latins—for it was not so among 
the Greeks—this unction of the sick received the name of 
Extreme Unction ; for though the ancients ministered the 
sacrament to the sick, yet in no part of the Church did they 
wait to give it till the last stage of life was reached, when 
the dying person is no longer master of his faculties. He 
states that this abuse, by which this sacrament is often 
given to the sick as they are about to breathe their last, 
chiefly prevailed in the Middle Ages. Therefore did the 
Council of Trent in the Catechism denounce it as ‘a very 
grievous sin.’ He further points out innumerable testimonies 
in ecclesiastical history (quoting Palladius, Theodoret, and 
Jerome), proving that the early Christians healed the’ sick 
by the use of oil and the sign of the cross, without any 
form of words, but consecrated by a simple benediction 
thereon, with prayer; that this anointing was non-sacra- 
mental, was intended for the healing of the body only, and 
was constantly practised by laymen and women as well as by 
clergy. It was therefore quite different from the sacramental 
ordinance spoken of by S. James administered by the elders 
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of the Church, which, as S. Augustine and S. Chrysostom, 
with the Apostle, say, brings with it the forgiveness of sins. 
For this purpose, as well as for confirmation, it was that 
chrism was so solemnly consecrated by the bishops, both 
Latin and Greek. Theodore of Canterbury in his Penitential 
instructs his presbyters, that after the confession and recon- 
ciliation of their sick people they shall anoint them with 
holy oil, and then communicate them. So Riculf, Bishop 
of Soissons, ‘ Presbyters, after the confession and reconcilia- 
tion of their sick people, shall anoint them with the holy oil, 
and then communicate them’ (p. 545). Henry I., King of 
England, was, in the twelfth century, thus anointed when 
sick, as Ordericus Vitalis (lib. xiii. c. 8) relates. Such, 
our author states, is the true and orthodox form of unction 
administered by bishops, and one or more presbyters, in the 
Latin Church ; by three or more presbyters among the Easterns. 
Wherein, as is plain, he maintains that the true Viaticum is 
the Holy Eucharist administered subsequently. 

Pelliccia returns under another aspect to this subject in 
two very able and exhaustive dissertations in his second 
volume (not included in Mr. Bellett’s translation): the first 
respecting the ‘Eucharist for the Sick ;’ the second con- 
cerning ‘the Viaticum (Eddéévov Greece) of Penitents.’ In 
the former of these he treats first of the mode of reservation, 
and of administering the Eucharist to the sick in the first 
three centuries: secondly, of the same subjects after the 
Church had obtained peace, and celebrated the Eucharist 
in public; and of the places where it was then reserved. 
Thirdly, of the ministers and liturgy used in this latter 
period, and the linens in which the Eucharist was placed. 
Fourthly, of the species under which the Eucharistical bread 
was reserved. And, in the fifth place, more compendiously 
of the rites and usages of the Orientals in these matters. In 
the second dissertation, he treats of the words ‘ Viaticum’ 
and ’Ed¢déiov, both among the Latins and Orientals; and, 
moreover, of what was the general law of the Church as to 
imparting the Eucharist to penitents when dying. Both 
these dissertations are replete with antiquarian learning, and 
are well worth careful perusal. 

In the fourth and subsequent chapters of the sixth and 
last book, Pelliccia narrates fully the funeral ceremonies 
anciently observed among Christians: the early and universal 
use of linen as a wrapper for the corpse, the mode of inter- 
ment, and the other obsequies in all ages. Herein he is 
especially copious as to the rites of the Orientals, particularly 
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as to the sprinkling with hallowed water, the singing of 
psalms whilst proceeding to the tomb, the last solemn kiss 
and final anointing (p. 563). Here, as in other places, the 
foot notes of the translator are full and to the purpose. The 
anniversaries on the third, seventh, ninth, thirtieth, and for- 
tieth days after death were celebrated with psalms, hymns, 
and prayers for the soul departed, along with the holy 
mysteries. In detailing all this, the author makes no reference 
to purgatory or purgatorial pains. 

In the last chapter of the sixth book a short sketch is 
given of the history of Christian sepulture so far as relates to 
burial-places, usually called cemeteries or catacombs, both 
which words, it is observed, are Greek. ‘Throughout the 
Roman Empire it was required, to a late period, that the 
dead should not be buried within populous places, and the 
early Christians complied with this law. They deposited the 
bodies, first perfumed with spices and myrrh, in ‘loculi,’ or 
deep shelves in excavations outside the cities, made perhaps 
for building or other purposes, which were then closed up 
with cement and bricks. So it continued till the eleventh 
century, when burials in churches, although forbidden by 
various councils and canons, had become not unusual. This, 
as early as the ninth, had been allowed only for very eminent 
persons. 

The subject of these catacombs in Italy generally, and 
Rome in particular, and of the inscriptions therein, has been 
treated of, as our readers know, fully and intelligently by 
Muratori, Aringhi, Boldetti, Bottari, Bosio, and other authors; 
more lately by Marchi, Garucci, and especially by the Com- 
mendatore de Rossi; and as to Southern France, by Le Blant. 
So that the learned and accurate account of Pelliccia as to 
these matters contained in his Dissertation IV. ‘ De re Lapi- 
daria’ has in some respects been superseded. He, however, 
refers us also to the extensive cemeteries and catacombs lying 
to the north and north-west of Naples, the contents of which 
have not been so particularly treated of by others. To this 
subject he has therefore devoted the fifth of his separate dis- 
sertations in his second volume. These catacombs had long 
been and still are neglected ; yet they contain the bodies of 
many Christians buried there, before the relics of S. Januarius 
were translated thither about the year 400. There also are 
found many inscriptions in Latin, some in Greek; with 
paintings and mosaics rivalling in antiquity, if not in present 
perfection, those at Ravenna and Rome. The guide books 
take little notice of them, and even Mr. Hare, in his late work 
VOL. XVII.—NO, XXXIII. Cc 
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on Southern Italy, who, however, visited that part only which 
is under the Capo di Monte, dismisses them somewhat con- 
temptuously in about half a page. 

According to Pelliccia, however, although now half choked 
up and in ruins, they were in his time, and doubtless are still, 
of very great and peculiar ecclesiological and archeological 
importance. ‘It is clear,’ he asserts, ‘that these subterranean 
passages, very often of three stories one above the other, 
were excavated in the soft tufa long before the Christian era. 
Nor was it for building purposes, but’ (quoting Strabo and 
other classical writers) ‘as modes of communication between 
the Cimmerian inhabitants of Campania and the city of 
Naples,’ in preference to the rough and steep mountain tracks. 
When these last had in process of time become roads, these 
underground ways were disused and forgotten, until converted, 
first of all by Christians, and then by pagans, into burying- 
places, early in the third century, at which epoch the Christian 
emblems begin to appear. 

From the epoch of Constantine the ‘Labarum’ is fre- 
quently found depicted in them, and the author in his essay 
(p. 212) has succinctly, from Lactantius and Eusebius, stated 
the real origin and meaning of this monogram. ‘A long 
spear of gold was near its summit traversed right and left by 
the arms of the cross in the form of the letter X, whilst on 
the summit itself was affixed a crown of gold and jewels.’ 
Besides this, he presents us with many specimens of these 
inscriptions, and a plan of that portion of the catacomb called 
after S, Januarius. 

We may finally declare that we know of no work which 
gives so complete, trustworthy, and compendious an account 
of the many and various subjects of which it treats. ‘I have 
endeavoured,’ the author says, ‘in these six books to include 
all that ought to be known about the ecclesiastical polity of 
ancient, medieval, and modern times, for the use of students;’ 
and doubtless he has well fulfilled this design : thereby, how- 
ever—we must suppose, involuntarily—affording conclusive 
testimony to the manifold departures and variations of the 
modern Latin Communion from the Catholic polity of the 
early and middle ages. 

The translator supplies us with a flowing English version 
of the main work, well annotated, with a full table of contents 
and a good index (wherein, however, we find, unaccountably, 
no proper names), both adopted from the original. 

We have not very much more to write as to the last three 
works enumerated above, since the authors themselves allow 
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that they follow more or less in the wake of Pelliccia, avail- 
ing themselves freely of his researches. The position which 
Guericke assumes is, in his own words, this :— 


‘The Evangelical or Lutheran Church, which set out with the 
Apostolical identity of the Episcopate and Presbyterate, and there- 
fore saw a bishop in every pastor, adheres only so far to that specific 
episcopal office (be it in persgn or in the collegiate consistorial form) 
as that it should possess a somewhat higher spiritual, with a portion 
of the episcopal dignity, and of the episcopal office ; investing it with 
that name, or with one interchangeable therewith. Whereas the 
Anglican Church in this point is almost identical with the Roman 
Catholic, while the ultra Reformed or Genevan has in general alto- 
gether rejected this episcopal residue.’ 


In his first edition he had unreservedly admitted that 
Timothy and Titus, and others named in the Acts, were 
bishops after the type of those of later centuries (see Mr. 
Morrison’s translation, p. 30); but in a later edition all that is 
omitted, and he considers it certain (p. 35) ‘that,’ recurring to 
the notion that because all are presbyters, none are bishops, 
‘the Episcopate as an institution, after the Apostles’ time, 
issued naturally of itself from the needs and circumstances of 
the whole Church’ (by way of evolution or natural selection, 
we may presume), and that the bishops were only, after all, 
even in the fourth century, primi inter pares. We cannot 
stop here to refute these ideas, but Mr. Morrison (translating 
the first edition) was so shocked with their incompatibility 
with the Anglican view, that he thought it incumbent upon 
himself to excise certain portions of the original, as where the 
original seems to deny the Christian priesthood, and to throw 
them into an appendix, and then confute them, and even to 
alter certain passages. He had much better not have done 
so, but have placed his criticisms where needed at the bottom 
of each page. As it is, we are sometimes at a loss as to what 
Guericke really does say. 

The author quotes voluminously the authorities on which 
he relies; but even this is unfortunate, for, of course, we 
desiderate the contexts. But a very useful portion of his 
work is the introduction and headings of chapters, in which 
he enumerates the various authors who have composed works 
on the different departments of Christian Archeology. Our 
Bingham, it seems, ‘ to this day is the first name in this domain,’ 
These lists contain a vast number of more modern German 
writers ; but he has omitted all mention of Georgi, Gavanti, 
Le Brun, De Saussaye, Thiers, De Vert, and several others. 


It is to be remarked also that his account of ‘the Lord's 
c2 
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Supper’ is scanty and defective, upholding however stoutly 
the Lutheran view of it, and the use of the ‘ «paua,’ or mixed 
chalice. The bread, he says, was ‘xowds, and therefore 
leavened bread—a conclusion not warranted by the premiss ; 
and he speaks of Rhabanus Maurus as the first author who 
maintains that it should be unleavened ; but the Penitential of 
Theodore (Thorpe’s edit. ii. 8) has this injunction: ‘Let no 
presbyter offer anything in the Sacrifice but what the Lord 
taught was to be offered, that is, bread without leaven, and 
wine mixed with water.’ If this document, as Dr. Stubbs 
thinks, belongs to the ninth century, yet it testifies unmis- 
takably to the antecedent usage of the Anglo-Saxons and 
their co-religionists. So Alcuin (A.D. 790), in his Epistle to 
the Lyonnese, ‘ The bread which is consecrated into the Body 
of Christ ought to be most pure, and without leaven of any 
other ingredient, and the water the purest, free from all 
impurity, and the wine without the mixture of any other 
liquor except the purest water.’ In this passage he surely 
demonstrates what was the established custom of Gaul and 
of Germany, as well as of England, long before that epoch. 

A word, finally, as to the work of Carpo, which, as it 
issued from the Pontifical press at Bologna in 1878, we may 
assume to be of ultimate authority in the Latin Church. 
Founding himself expressly on the statements of ‘the illus- 
trious Pelliccia, for the most part because he always confirms 
his dicta by the authority of others,’ and adopting his method, 
the author proceeds to enumerate all the additions, variations, 
and alterations that have been made in the polity and cere- 
monial of the Roman Church during the last 130 years. 
He cites a large number of authorities for these novelties, 
which, as our readers will anticipate, are equally modern, as, 
for instance (p. 137), ‘Hangings and vestments of yellow or 
cerulean (azure) colour can by no means be made use of in 
sacred functions, nor of gold colour instead of white, green, or 
red.’ We direct attention also to the series of regulations as 
to the expositions of, and benedictions with, the Sacrament, 
and the use of the Ostensorium (part iii. p. 208 e¢ seg.) ; so 
also to the injunctions for the perpetual conservation and 
adoration of the same (part v. 33, p. 598); and as to the 
method of communicating individuals, who, it may be, are 
neither sick nor sorry, singly, from the tabernacle, ‘extra 
Missam’ (part i. 211), of which the great majority belong to 
the present century. As to all such like matters this volume 
supplies full information, and is, indeed, a very curious and 
instructive record, 
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ArT. II—THE SUPPRESSION OF CONVOCATION. 


1. A History of Convocation. By T. LATHBURY, M.A, 
(London, 1853.) 

2. Fohnston’s Account of the Proceedings in Convocation. 
(London, 1712.) 

3. Life of Archbishop Sharp. By his SON. 2 vols. (London, 
1825.) 

4. Atterbury’s Epistolary Correspondence. § vols., ed. Nichols. 
(London, 1717-91.) 


IN previous numbers of this Review! we have sketched the 
work of the revived Convocation of the eighteenth century 
down to the time when, in 1707, it was dismissed with a 
severe lecture from the queen, on account of the alleged dis- 
loyal tone of its ‘Representation.’ This proceeding would 
have been far more bitter and exasperating to the Lower 
House had the opinion been entertained that this lecture was 
due to the real feeling of the queen, and not to the policy of 
the Whig Ministry, combining with the soreness of the bishops. 
But all the clergy were well aware of the true source of their 
discomfiture, and of tke silence imposed upon Convocation for 
the next two years ; and did not fail loudly to vent their dis- 
pleasure against the ministers, and to proclaim the dangers 
of the Church. The queen was now drawing away as fast as 
she could from the Whig influence, and, at Mr. Harley’s secret 
instigation, promoting High Churchmen to places of dignity 
in the Church. Sir W. Dawes and Offspring Blackhall now 
reached the Episcopate. High Church began to be popular 
in the country, which was groaning under the pressure of the 
expenses of the long war, and ministers began to be seriously 
apprehensive of the influence of the clergy. Their fears 
showed themselves in the well-known incident of the im- 
peachment of Dr. Sacheverell for his sermon preached before 
the Lord Mayor upon ‘ False Brethren.’ The trial was ill- 
judged, and ended in somewhat of a fiasco, and its effect 
was to raise immensely the popularity of High Church views. 
A small majority of the Lords voted that the Commons 
had made good their articles of impeachment. But though 
Dr. Sacheverell was thus pronounced guilty, it was found a 
matter of the utmost difficulty to find a sentence for him. 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, No. XXVIL., Art. IV. ; No. XXIX., 
Art, II. 
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The matter ended by ordering the public burning of the ser- 
mon, and by a vote that the preacher was incapacitated from 
preaching for three years.' This was held to be a virtual 
acquittal, and the most tumultuous rejoicings took place in 
town and country. The queen had not disguised her sym- 
pathy with the accused doctor. Her chaplains were per- 
mitted to stand by his side during his defence. He was 
prayed for in the royal chapels as one under persecution. 
The speeches of some of his Whig opponents had thoroughly 
disgusted the queen,? and she made no secret of her inten- 
tion to get rid of her Whig ministers. A Council was called 
and was informed that Parliament was to be dissolved. One 
after another the Whig ministers were dismissed. A general 
election ensued. The people, exhausted and embittered by 
the burdens of a long and costly war, everywhere showed 
their hatred of the late Ministry. The clergy almost to a 
man canvassed and laboured for the Tories. A Parliament 
was returned containing a large majority of Tories and High 
Churchmen.® 

The principles for which Atterbury had so long con- 
tended were now completely triumphant. He himself was 
at the height of popularity. The Convocation returned was 
of the same complexion as the Parliament, and, in spite of 
a feeble opposition made by the moderate party, Atterbury 
was elected Prolocutor. It is a curious speculation what were 
Atterbury’s political views at this moment. He was, of 
course, a strong upholder of the Harley and St. John Ministry 
and of High Church. But what were his views as to the 
Hanover succession, and how far could he be now classed as 
a Jacobite? He had written the passage in Sacheverell’s 
speech in which the doctor is made to speak almost with 
enthusiasm of the Hanover succession. Did this represent 
Atterbury’s own views, or was it specially adapted for a more 
time-serving speaker? We are inclined to think that not as 
yet had Atterbury any definite views as to the claims of the 

1 Hallam, who in a measure apologizes for this trial, says rather 
absurdly : ‘A sévere punishment on one so insignificant would have been 
misplaced.’ Constitutional History, vol. ii. p. 360. If he was so insigni- 
ficant, why impeach him ? 

* They argued that she owed her occupation of the throne to the 
popular will. See Hallam, Constitutional History, vol. ii. p. 356, note. 

8’ ¢The Parliament which then rose had been chosen without any 
endeavours from the court to secure elections, for the trial of Dr. 
Sacheverell had raised or discovered such a spirit in all parts, that the 
minister could very safely leave the electors to themselves, and thereby 
gain a reputation of acting by a free Parliament.’—Swift, Memoirs re- 
lating to the Change of Ministry. 
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exiled family. He was engaged in the thick and heat of 
party strife. He helped to project the Examiner, and wrote 
some of the earlier numbers.! He was meditating and con- 
ducting all sorts of attacks on the Latitudinarian bishops, 
both in Parliament and Convocation. But satisfied with the 
queen’s present attitude, and with the turn things had taken, 
cheered by the general attitude of the clergy and by the 
popularity of ‘ High Church’ throughout the country, he was 
content to rest in the present without making any special 
schemes for future contingencies. 

The election of Dr. Atterbury to be Prolocutor in the 
Convocation of Canterbury, in which he had so long taken a 
leading part, was no doubt very grateful to him. He was 
presented to the Archbishop by his friend Dr. Smalridge in a 
speech full of the most extravagant laudations of his talents 
and virtues. The following may serve as a specimen :— 


‘A man he is endowed with such gifts of genius that no praise 
can be too great for him, and of such universal reputation that any 
praise is superfluous. A man so exactly formed for the office of 
Prolocutor, according to the ancient conception of it, that he might 
seem to be nominated to it, not alone by our suffrages, but also by 
the ancient laws of synods. If any help towards performing these 
duties is to be found in exquisite learning, who, I ask, is likely to 
perform them with greater credit to himself, or greater advantage to 
us, than this man who is a stranger to no kind of literature, who has 
been long and happily practised in most arts and studies, who, in 
that literature which is the most perfect training for the mind, is the 
most perfect? An orator he is so eloquent and polished that you, 
reverend fathers, need not fear that he will lower the dignity of the 
replies made to you, by any ignorance of diction, while we may 
safely trust that he will add to our requests much weight and im- 
portance by his eloquence. If it be the case that men’s minds are 
readily attracted by grace, if it be that in the government of assem- 
blies authority has an especial force, who should be chosen to be 
the moderator on the questions which will come before us for dis- 
cussion in preference to one who, by the great quietude of his 
manners, has rendered himself so popular, that he may justly hope to 
draw all "good and candid persons to seek peace and concord by the 
suavity of his character and disposition—one who is grave without 
arrogance, so that should any storms threaten he would immediately 
be able to repress them by the dignity of his presence.’ 


These last sentences, as applied to the vigorous and turbu- 
lent leader of the High Church party in the late Convoca- 
tions, are so absurdly out of place that they might almost 
seem to be intended as deliberate affronts to the bishops, who 


1 Swift, Memoirs relating to the Change of Ministry. 
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thus sat to hear the man who had so violently opposed them 
described as the most placid, gentle, and conciliatory of 
beings. The orator, not content with lauding Atterbury’s 
gentleness, next had the extremely bad taste to enunciate an 
elaborate panegyric on his book on the ‘ Rights, Powers, and 
Privileges of an English Convocation,’ and this in the face of 
the bishops, among whom William Wake, his great opponent, 
sat as Bishop of Lincoln. In the midst of his profuse and 
somewhat nauseous laudation, the orator may be said to have 
made two happy hits. He prophesied Atterbury’s speedy 
elevation to a higher grade in the Church, and he observed 
on the singular coincidence that two men who had been 
fellow-collegians and were fast friends, should be at the same 
time, one in the chair of the House of Commons,! and the 
other in that of the Lower House of the Canterbury Convo- 
cation. After Smalridge’s unmeasured laudation Atterbury’s 
speech on being accepted as Prolocutor comes as a welcome 
relief. It is straightforward and suitable. He first disclaims 
Smalridge’s praises, and, having by way of return paid him a 
compliment declaring that he was much more fit for the office 
of Prolocutor than himself, he attributes his own election to 
the fact that he was known to have studied the subject of 
Convocations, adding that the clergy would never have elected 
him had they not judged that he would treat the bishops 
with the utmost respect, and ever show himself sensible of 
the dignity of their order. Declaring that the clergy have 
profound reverence for the Episcopate, he yet claims for the 
Presbyters certain rights in the matter of Church government 
according (as he says) to the practice of the Primitive Church. 
He expresses a fervent hope that the disputes of the last ten 
years will not be revived, trusts that all the past may be 
buried in oblivion, and that all may work together in concord 
for the general good.2 Atterbury could afford to speak 
almost in the language of the magnanimity of a conqueror, 
for at this moment he was a far greater power in the Church 
and in the State than the Archbishop or, indeed, than any of 
the bishops. His influence with Mr. Harley, and the abso- 
lute necessity to the Ministry of keeping the High Church 
party in good temper, enabled him to manage matters 
almost as he pleased. Another letter now came forth from 
the queen, of a character entirely different from that which 
she had but recently addressed to the Convocation. The 
1 Mr. Bromley, who was with Atterbury at Christ Church under 


Bishop Fell. 
2 Atterbury’s Correspondence, vol. i. pp. 303-318. 
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clergy were now exhorted to take vigorous measures for re- 
pressing the ‘loose principles’ which abounded, and were 
promised every support from the State in performing this 
task. But the most marked proof of Atterbury’s power and 
influence at this moment was found in the way in which he 
was able to manipulate certain appointments and arrange- 
ments in the Upper House. At the beginning of the Con- 
vocation a licence was sent to it to treat of business, and cer- 
tain matters were mentioned upon which the queen desired 
that the clergy should deliberate.' But the form of the 
licence was new, and it would almost seem that through it it 
was intended to offer an insult to the Archbishop, for he 
was not named as the President of the Convocation, but it 
was ordered that either he, the Bishop of London, or the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, should be present in the House 
when any matters were decided on. This was to set the 
proper President of the assembly on the same footing with 
his suffragans, and, instead of leaving him to appoint deputies 
in his absence, to appoint them for him. It happened that 
both Tenison and Compton were at the moment suffering 
from gout, and unable to attend, and Dr. Hooper, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, not wishing to occupy so invidious a. post as 
the State-appointed President of the Convocation, feigned 
illness, As, therefore, neither of the bishops mentioned in the 
licence was competent to act, it was probably thought by the 
‘moderate’ party that the Archbishop would now be able to 
appoint a deputy. But Atterbury was ready to meet this 
contingency. 


‘We were at a stand,’ says Bishop Burnet, ‘ until a new licence 
was sent us, in which the Bishops of Winchester, Bristol, and St. 
David’s? were added to the quorum. The two Jast were newly 
consecrated, and had been in no functions in the Church before ; 
so the queen not only passed over all the bishops made in King 
William’s reign, but a great many of those named by herself, and set 
the two last in a distinction above all their brethren. All this was 
directed by Atterbury who had the confidence of the chief minister ; 
and because the other bishops had maintained a good correspondence 
with the former ministry it was thought fit to put marks of the queen’s 
distrust upon them, that it might appear with _— her royal favour 
and trust was lodged.’ 


And not only was the all-powerful Prolocutor able to lower 
and exalt whom he pleased in the Upper House, but in his 


1 The Growth of Infidelity and Heresy—Abuses in Excommunications 
—Rural Deans—Terriers—Abuses in Licences for Marriage. 
? Trelawney, Bisse, Robinson. 5 Burnet’s Own Time, p. 867. 
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own House his authority was altogether paramount. Among 
other points mentioned in the letters of business, the Con- 
vocation had been desired to make a representation to the 
queen as to the state of religion and the spread or otherwise 
of noxious opinions. A joint committee was appointed to do 
this, but, by the votes of those of the Lower House who were 
members of it, the execution was left entirely to Atterbury, 
Burnet describes this draught as ‘a most virulent declamation, 
defaming all the administration from the time of the revolu- 
tion.’! It does not, however, appear to deserve so unfavourable 
a description. Objection might fairly be taken to its declama- 
tory character, and to the fierce denunciation which it contains 
of the Quakers and Socinians; but the more orthodox Non- 
conformists are rather tenderly treated, as being the objects 
of the attacks of the sceptics equally with the Church, and the 
causes which are assigned as aiding this prevalence of evil 
opinions are not such as specially touched the late adminis- 
tration. These are the liberty of the press, the controversies 
between Christians, and the licentiousness of the stage.? The 
Representation mentions, with much thankfulness, asa probable 
check to the growing immorality, the grant just made by 
Parliament for the erection of fifty new churches in London. 
This liberal action originated from a petition of the Vicar of 
Greenwich, praying for help towards the rebuilding of his 
church. Upon receiving this petition the House of Commons 
appointed a committee ‘to consider what churches are want- 
ing within the cities of London and Westminster and suburbs 
thereof, and to report to the House.’ Hearing of this the 
Lower House of Convocation immediately took steps to 
further the design. ‘Feb. 28,1711. It was ordered by the 
Lower House of Convocation that the Prolocutor, attended 
by Dr. Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury; Dr. Stanley, Arch- 
deacon of London; Dr. Smalridge, Proctor for the Chapter 
of Lichfield; and Dr. Delaune, Proctor for the Diocese of 
Oxford, should wait upon Mr. Speaker of the Honourable 
House of Commons, and impart to him the following 
message, viz. the unanimous thanks of the clergy of the 
province on this instance of affectionate regard to the Estab- 
lished Church, and the offer of the Convocation to ‘impart 
such lights as they are able to afford in relation to the ex- 
treme want of churches in and about these populous cities,’ 


1 Burnet’s Own Time, p. 867. 

2 Atterbury’s Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 315-349. 

8 Dr. Atterbury had afterwards, when Bishop of Rochester, the 
satisfaction of consecrating the new church at Greenwich. 
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The Commons returned a very civil answer, declaring that 
they would, ‘in all matters immediately relating to religion 
and the welfare of the Established Church, have a particular 
regard to such applications as should at any time be made to 
them by the clergy in Convocation assembled, according to 
the ancient usage, together with the Parliament.’ The infor- 
mation required being obtained, a Representation was made 
to the queen. A message was sent down from her on 
March 29, requesting Parliament to make the requisite pro- 
vision, and on April 6 the House of Commons voted that 
fifty new churches were necessary to be erected, ‘computing 
4,750 souls toeach church.’! According to Swift’s calculation 
there were at least three hundred thousand persons in London 
who had no church accommodation, and to this he attributes 
the great growth of Nonconformity.? Churches, indeed, seem 
to have been specially unfortunate in the Great Fire ; and 
whereas since that calamitous event private houses had been 
generally restored, churches had but in a few cases been re- 
built. The need,‘therefore, was manifest, and Atterbury might 
look with satisfaction on the share which he, together with his 
friend Mr. Bromley, the Speaker, had in carrying to a suc- 
cessful issue this good work. : 

The Representation drawn up by Atterbury not having 
satisfied the Upper House, the bishops proceeded to draw one 
up forthemselves. This, in its turn, did not satisfy the House 
of Presbyters, who voted, by a large majority, to adhere to 
Atterbury’s draught. A stop was therefore put to the busi- 
ness, and no Representation whatever was sent to the queen. 
Atterbury, however, conscious that his sentiments would find 
a general approval among the clergy, published the paper 
which he had drawn up, a proceeding which immediately pro- 
duced an answer under the name of ‘The Nation Vindicated 
from the Aspersions cast on it in a late Pamphlet,’ &c.‘ 


1 Atterbury’s Correspondence, vol. ii. pp. 311-314. 

2? Examiner, No. 43. 

3 Acts extending the time within which these churches were to be 
built, were passed in the reigns of George I. and George II; but, so far 
as appears, only eleven churches of the fifty voted were built by the 
Parliamentary grant. See Church Quarterly Review, No. XVI., Art. I. 
The Commissioners appointed for carrying out the building were Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York; Bishops of London, Bristol, Win- 
chester, Durham, and Rochester ; Earls of Thanet, Anglesea, Rochester, 
and Dartmouth; Lords Weymouth and Guernsey; Mr. Bromley 
(Speaker), Mr. Benson (Chancellor of Exchequer), Dr. Atterbury (Pro- 
locutor), eight Doctors of Divinity, Attorney and Solicitor-General, and 
twenty-one private gentlemen. 

4 Atterbury's Correspondence, Vol. ii. p. 316. 
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The attention of both the Houses was soon afterwards 
drawn off to the censuring of Whiston’s ‘ Book on Primitive 
Christianity,’ and to the doubts and disputes which arose as 
to the way in which the censure was to be managed. A 
certain amount of unanimity was at last arrived at. Both 
Houses agreed to censure certain portions of the book, which 
were Arian and Apollinarian. A paper containing the cen- 
sure was forwarded to the queen ; but this paper appears to 
have been lost, or disregarded, and no further notice was 
taken of the matter. On the reassembling of Parliament 
and Convocation in the autumn of 1711, a doubt arose 
whether the royal letters of business, granted to the Convoca- 
tion in its first group of sessions, applied to those sessions now 
begun, or whether these letters needed to be renewed. The 
law-officers of the Crown decided that no renewal was neces- 
sary, but this did not satisfy the haughty Prolocutor of the 
Lower House. An attempt was now contemplated by the 
bishops to procure the adoption of the Representation which 
they had drawn up after their rejection of the one drawn up 
by Atterbury. This, it will be remembered, had in its turn 
been rejected by the Lower House. But now certain amend- 
ments had been introduced into it, and it was intended again 
to submit it for the acceptance of the Presbyters. Atterbury, 
however, would have none of it. Probably his pride had been 
hurt by the rejection of the form which he himself had written, 
or it might have been that his constant desire to assimilate 
the procedure of the Lower House of Convocation to that of 
the House of Commons prevailed with him. From whatever 
motive he acted, he placed himself in opposition to the opinion 
of the law-officers of the Crown and the decision of the 
bishops. He maintained that at each new session all things 
must begin de novo in the Convocation as in Parliament. It 
was in vain that abundance of ancient precedents were shown, 
which clearly proved that ‘the schedule of prorogation con- 
tinued all things in the same state till the next meeting.’! 
Atterbury remained firm, and the Lower House supported 
him. Thus the various subjects mentioned in the queen’s 
letter, in some of which considerable progress had been made, 
were shelved, and the two Houses soon found themselves in- 
volved in a dispute as to lay baptism,? in which the parts 


1 Lathbury, History of Convocation, 418. 

* ‘The question was raised by the publication of a strange book by 
Henry Dodwell, in which he attributed the immortality of the soul to 
baptism, but confined the efficacy of it to baptism administered by those 
episcopally ordained. The matter became ‘the talk of the town,’ and 
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were somewhat singularly assigned. For the bishops, who 
represented the Low Church party, defended the Catholic 
doctrine of the admissibility of lay baptism, whereas the 
Presbyters, carried away by their jealousy and hatred of the 
Dissenters, were unwilling to allow its validity. They were 
so afraid of encouraging baptism by Dissenting teachers that 
they objected to sanction any baptism except by the regularly 
ordained minister.' Atterbury took a leading part in the 
opposition to the bishops on this matter. He writes to Bishop 
Trelawney :— 


‘I am heartily glad that your lordship will be away during this 
whole transaction, which I daresay will not end to the honour or 
advantage of those who so eagerly pursue it. It will be looked upon 
as a cordial intended to keep up the Dissenters’ spirits under their 
late mortifications.? This your lordship will find to be the unanimous 
sense of the gentry and laity that are firmly in the interest of the 
Church of England ; and therefore I cannot but repeat what I have 
said, that it is a great satisfaction to me to find that your lordship 
will be away while this thing is in agitation.’ 


The successful attempt to defeat the Declaration of the 
Bishops as to Lay Baptism was the last important act which 
Atterbury performed in the Lower House of Convocation. 
Before Convocation met again for business he had been trans- 
lated to the Upper House as Bishop of Rochester. When 
the new Convocation met together with the Parliament at the 
beginning of 1714.a more moderate and practical man was 
chosen as Prolocutor, Dr. Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury. 
Convocation now addressed itself in earnest to business, and 
agreed to adopt a form for regulating excommunication ; 
directions for making and preserving terriers ; canons for 
regulating matrimonial licences; a form for admitting ccn- 
verts from the Church of Rome. It was, indeed, drawn aside 
from these useful labours to censure the Arianism of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke ; but it had certainly given evidence that under 
ordinary conditions, and when relieved of the presence of an 


the bishops met at Lambeth and drew up a Declaration on the subject. 
See Archbishop Sharp's Life, vol. i. p. 370. 

1 They seem to have rather had it in their minds to contradict the 
bishops than formally to declare the invalidity of lay baptism. Atterbury 
writes to Bishop Trelawney : ‘ Mr. Bingham is certainly in the wrong to 
suggest that there was ever any design in the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion to declare the invalidity of lay baptism.’—Correspondence, vol. iv. 
447 


2 


e passing of the Act ‘against occasional conformity’ by the 
Parliament this spring. _ 
3 Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 302. 
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exceptionally combative and litigious spirit, it could legislate 
well and wisely for the requirements of the Church. Neither 
did the conduct of the Convocation vary from this practical 
character when, after Queen Anne’s death and the accession 
of George L., it again received ‘letters of business.’ In addi- 
tion to the subjects about which considerable practical agree- 
ment had been arrived at in the late Convocation, it was now 
directed to prepare a form for consecrating churches; to 
regulate the qualifications, titles, and testimonials of candi- 
dates for orders; to make disciplinary rules for clergy, and: 
directions for the better instructing young persons for con- 
firmation. These were all points on which canons were 
specially needed, and on which a code of laws, had it been 
brought to a successful completion, would have proved of in- 
estimable value for the Church in the eighteenth century. 
However much Convocation, under the influence of Atterbury, 
may have displayed of impracticable temper, it cannot be 
said that the session of 1714 gave any fair ground for assum- 
ing that this was the necessary condition of the Constitutional 
Church Synod. Atterbury was no longer in the Lower 
House, and soon after his removal his old antagonists Burnet 
and Tenison passed away. A learned and moderate man 
succeeded as Primate in the person of William Wake. There 
was abundance of learning and of zeal among the clergy, and 
all things seemed to promise well for the future of the Church 
of England. All this was overthrown by the action of one 
man, than whom none perhaps ever inflicted a more severe 
wound on the Church of England. Benjamin Hoadley, 
Rector of S. Peter’s Poor, had long been known as a dexterous 
controversialist, defending Whig doctrines with consummate 
skill against Atterbury and Blackhall, while on the other 
hand he advocated the reasonableness of conformity against 
the Nonconformist Dr. Calamy. When the House of 
Commons voted the impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell they 
also voted that Mr. Benjamin Hoadley had deserved well of 
the State, for his able advocacy of the principles on which the 
Revolution was founded, and the queen was requested to 
bestow some preferment on him. The preferment, naturally 
enough, did not come during the reign of Queen Anne, but 
very soon after the accession of George I. Hoadley was made 
Bishop of Bangor. He was to hold his two livings 7” com- 
mendam, and it does not appear that he gave himself much 
concern about his Welsh diocese, inasmuch as he never 
visited it. Perhaps he thought himself more fittingly em- 
ployed in the metropolis in combating Toryism and High 
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Churchism. It is said that it was to the reading of the papers 
of Dr. Hickes, the famous nonjuring bishop, that Hoadley’s 
Preservative against the Principles and Practices of the Non- 
jurors in Church and State was due; but, whatever was its 
origin, it was a strange comment on the nature of the episcopal 
office to which the writer had just been called. It not only 
denied the value of the episcopal succession, but denied also 
the necessity of the existence of a Church, or any terms of 
communion, boldly proclaiming siucerity as the only necessary 
requirement of the Christian profession. The treatise was of 
course received with delight by the Latitudinarians, but it 
shocked and horrified Churchmen of almost all schools, and 
at once made them prepare for war. The bitterness produced , 
in their minds by the treatise, and by the favour with which 
it was received, were doubtless greatly increased by Hoadley’s 
famous sermon before the king on March 31, 1717, on the 
text ‘My kingdom is not of this world.’ This was intended 
to be an elaborate refutation of the idea that Christ had 
founded a visible Church on earth, or given to any men, or 
any body of men, a right over the consciences of others. 
Religion was merely a function of the State. Bishops were 
to see to the regulation of worship, as judges were to ad- 
minister the laws ; clergy were to be teachers of such as would 
listen to them, but the utmost latitude was to be allowed: 
‘sincerity’ being the only condition required by God. 

That such doctrines should be advocated and preached by 
one of episcopal rank, and greatly applauded by the govern- 
ing body of the State, seemed to many a fulfilment of the 
worst prognostications and most melancholy forebodings. 
The absolute destruction of the Church seemed imminent : for 
what conceivable razson détre was there for it, on Hoadley’s 
principles? The crisis was most dangerous; but there was 
some hope that the clergy at least, as a body, might save 
themselves from the disgrace of such principles, and perhaps 
effectually influence the laymen against them, if now, from 
their legal representatives, there should go forth a sharp and 
telling condemnation of this wild Latitudinarianism. Convo- 
cation was sitting. The Government had thought good to 
entrust it with letters of business, and it had been usefully 
employed in considering practical subjects, but there was no 
doubt that it would readily respond to an invitation to cen- 
sure such doctrine as the Bishop of Bangor had given forth. 

Things, indeed, were comparatively quiet in the Lower 
House under the guidance of the excellent Dean Stanhope, 
but Atterbury no doubt had still great influence there, and 
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many enthusiastic adherents. It was easy for him to suggest 
—and the suggestion commended itself to the majority of the 
members—that some synodal notice must at once be taken of 
Hoadley’s doctrine, which seemed to make the very existence 
of the clergy and their synodal deliberations a mere farce. 
On May 3 (1717) the Lower House of Canterbury Convoca- 
tion voted the appointment of a committee to consider the 
matter recently printed and preached by the Bishop of Bangor. 
The committee consisted of Sherlock, Mosse, Cannon, Davies, 
Freind, Bisse, Dawson, Spratt, and Barrell. As no committee 
of the Lower House can be formed without the consent of the 
president, it is evident that Archbishop Wake was not opposed 
to the movement. Indeed, the whole of the bishops, with 
very few exceptions, were probably grievously offended by 
the rash words of their brother of Bangor. The Convoca- 
tion committee immediately entered on their work, and on 
May to presented their Report to the Lower House. It was 
in the form of 

‘¢« A Representation of the Lower House of Convocation about the 
Bishop of Bangor’s Sermon of the Kingdom of Christ. To His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to the Lords the Bishops 
of the Province of Canterbury in Convocation assembled.” With 
much grief of heart, they represent that the tendency of the doctrines 


written and preached by the bishop is :— ] 
‘I. To subvert all government and discipline in the Church of 


Christ, and to reduce His Kingdom to a state of anarchy and con- 


fusion. 
‘II. To impugn and impeach the regal supremacy in causes eccle- 


siastical, and the authority of the Legislature to enforce obedience in 
matters of religion by civil sanction. They support these positions by 
numerous quotations and divers arguments, and conclude that the 
bishop “not only condemns the abuse, but even denies the use and 
destroys the being, of those powers without which the Church as a 
society cannot subsist, and by which other national constitutions 


next under Christ are chiefly supported.”’ 


The Representation was read in the Lower House on 
May Io, and voted memine contradicente to be entered on the 
books of the Lower House.' It was, however, never pre- 
sented to the Upper House, for which it wasintended. The 
Government hearing of it, and knowing well that the majority 
of the bishops, including doubtless the Primate, would have been 
ready to receive it, immediately prorogued the Convocation 
by royal order to November 22. Atterbury thus saw, as it 
were, his prey snatched from his grasp. Armed with this 


1 See Title of Representation.—Wilkins, Concé?, vol. iv. p. 672. 
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Representation it would have been a congenial office for him 
to have denounced in the synod the principles of his old 
antagonist, now so broadly stated that even moderate men 
took alarm at them, and it would have been a pleasing 
triumph to have carried the Upper House with him to join 
in the condemnation already pronounced by the Presbyters. 
But this was not to be. The Government had thrown their 
shield over these mischievous and destructive doctrines, and 
the propounder of them was an object of their favour, destined, 
doubtless, for further promotion. There was no reason to 
hope that the suspension of Convocation was only temporary. 
Atterbury had good information to the contrary.! The 
Bishop of Bangor’s doctrine had been assailed, among others, 
by Dr. Sherlock, then Dean of Chichester, and Dr. Snape, 
Head-Master of Eton College. These two divines were royal 
chaplains, and they had been at once removed from their 
chaplaincies, What could this mean, but that the doctrine of 
Hoadley was that which was accepted by the ruler of the 
land, and which was to be enforced with all vigour by the 
authorities ? 

The anticipations of Churchmen were most gloomy, and 
it was soon found that they were fully justified... When 
November arrived the Convocation was again prorogued, and 
so continued to be from time to time, until all hope of its ever 
being allowed to meet for business again died out of the 
minds of men. The effect of this was most disastrous. 
Atterbury, the leader of the High Church party, despairing of 
the Church of England under the Hanover Government, 
secretly transferred his allegiance to the exiled family, and 
from 1717 was their most trusted and vigorous agent in Eng- 
land. The Tory clergy, sullen and discontented, retired to 
their parsonages, grumbling at the Whigs, grumbling equally 
at the Nonjurors, and doing nothing. The bishops were all 
Whigs and Latitudinarians, and troubled themselves much 
more about the Court and the influence of the Duchess of 
Kendal or my Lady Sundon, than about the needs of the 


1 See Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 341. ‘ The Archbishop was of opinior 
that he should be permitted to hold the Convocation, and had told the 
Prolocutor (from whom I had it) that he would adjourn it to-morrow (No- 
vember 9) till the 22nd, and fiom thence by like intermissions till Christ- 
mas, after which the clergy should meet and act ; but when I was last in 
town I found from good hands that he was as much mistaken on this 
occasion as he has been on many others, it being resolved in a great 
council last week, held at Hampton Court, to prorogue the Convocation 
by a new royal writ to February next.—Atterbury to Trelawney, 
Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 341. 
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Church and the regulation of the clergy. Every form of 
heretical and blasphemous opinion now found unchecked ex- 
pression in books, while the people were almost entirely with- 
out education or any useful books suited to their capacities, 
There was salt somewhere in the Church, which kept it from 
utter corruption ; but, as far as its rulers in Church and State 
went, there was absolutely nothing done to save it from ex. 
tinction. Assuredly the stifling the voice of the Presbyters, 
troublesome though they had sometimes proved themselves, 
was a terrible blow to the Church of England in the eighteenth 


century. 


ArT. IIL—THE SO-CALLED ARGUMENTS FOR 
ANGLO-ISRAELISM. 


1. England the Remnant of Fudah and the Israel of 
Ephraim: the two Families under one Head. A Hebrew 
Episode in British History. By the Rev. F. R. A 
GLOVER, M.A., late Chaplain to the. Consulate at 
Cologne. (London, 1881.) 

2. Fulfilled Prophecy, in Proof of the Truth of Scripture. 
By the Rev. BOURCHIER WREY SAVILE, M.A., Rector 
of Shillingford. (London, 1882.) 

3. Promises, Prophecies, and Declarations relating to God's 
chosen People Israel. (London, 1881.) 

4. The House of Foseph in England. By A WATCHER 
(London, 1881.) 

5. Christin Foseph: a Reply to‘Anglo-Israelism’ in the Church 
Quarterly Review of Fuly, 1880. By A WATCHER. 
(London, 1880.) 

6. The Great Pyramid: a Lecture. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
MINTON, M.A. Formerly of Worcester College, Oxford. 
(London, s. @.) 

7. The Great Pyramid and its Teaching. (Leaflet.) 

8. Anglo-Israelism and the Great Pyramid: an Examination 
of the alleged Claims of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, to 
the Throne of David, and of the Reasons for fixing the 
End of the Age in 1882. By the Rev. BOURCHIER 
WREY SAVILE, M.A., Rector of Shillingford. (London, 
1880.) 
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9. The British not Gentiles: being an Essay designed to prove 
by evidence collected equally from the Old and the New 
Testament, that the British People are not Gentiles, and 
that outside Nations (being Gentile) have neither part 
nor lot in the Inheritance promised to the Seed of Abra- 
ham only. By GEORGE BULLOCK. Tenth Thousand. 
(London, s. @.) 

Are we the Ten Tribes? By the Rev. Horatius 
BonAR, D.D. (London, October, 1880.) 

11, Angtlo-Israelism, True? or False? By the Rev. CHARLES 

D. BELL, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, and Honorary 
Canon of Carlisle. (London, s. @.) 


10. 


12. The Fews in Cochin. By J. DoUGLAS Lorp. (Mission 
Life, May, 1879.) 

13. Metropolitan Anglo-Israel Association. (Syllabus of Lec- 
tures for Session 1882-1883.) 

14. British Israel and Fudah’s Prophetic Messenger. One 
Penny weekly. (London.) 

15. Anglo-Israclism. By CANON BROWNRIGG; and The 
Anglo-Israel Theory. By P.J. HOLDSWORTH. (Aus- 
tralian Churchman, 1880.) 

16. England and the ews: their Destiny and her Duty. By 
the Rev. GEORGE NUGEE, M.A. (London, 1881.) 

17. A Letter to the Members of the Church of England in the 


Diocese of Grafton and Armidale, in reference to the 
Subject of certain False Teaching which has been ad- 
dressed to them by One Lately of the Clergy. By JAMES 
FRANCIS TURNER, D.D., by Divine permission Bishop 
of Grafton and Armidale. (Sydney: s. d.) 


WE offered to our readers some observations upon this subject 
in our number of July, 1880. It is perhaps open to us to 
infer that our article attracted some attention, both in England 
and abroad, since on the one hand what purported to be 
replies to it appeared from the advocates of the movement ; 
and on the other, our article was extensively used (sometimes 
with, sometimes without acknowledgment) by those whom 
duty or necessity called to withstand the Anglo-Israelites’ 
claims. We have reason to know that our-article was re- 
printed in one of the West Indian Colonies, under the title 
Res Anglo-Israelitice, for this purpose, towards the accom- 
plishment of which, if we may judge from communications 
since received thence, it would seem to have been of some 
service. It will be seen also, from the list of publications 


given above, that one Colonial Bishop, at least, has deemed 
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himself bound to meet and negative in the most direct way 
the teaching of the Anglo-Israelite enthusiasts, by issuing a 
Pastoral Letter of some forty pages in length, to express his 
‘contempt for Anglo-Israelite theories ;’ and not only so, 
but also to demonstrate their futility by very sound and 
cogent arguments. 

In the presence of such evidences of public interest in the 
subject, we feel that we need not apologize to our readers for 
returning to it, after an interval of three years, once again. 
We do not, of course, propose to repeat what we said before, 
or to go over the same ground any farther than we can help, 
Nor can we hope to have anything very novel to say upon 
the subject, of which we have traced the main outlines, and 
partially filled them up, on the former occasion. Something 
may, however, remain to be said, which may be serviceable in 
the endeavour to combat a very foolish, and, as we verily be- 
lieve, unfounded theory, which cumbers the ground of thought, 
because occupying it to no good purpose. For we cannot 
affect to regard Anglo-Israelism as a mere harmless delusion 
which may safely be left to die away unmolested. It is 
aggressive, and aspires to occupy the ground of religion, 
Now, whatever misdirects and leads astray the religious senti- 
ments, is on that account ¢fso facto hurtful, and to be dis- 
couraged as vigorously as possible. The amount of harm it 
does, or is capable of doing, is not to be measured by the 
peculiarity of its beliefs, or even by the number of its pro- 
fessed followers. Beyond the circle of its devotees, who have 
accepted its shibboleth as all important, there is sure to be 
an outer fringe of favourable, though less thorough-going and 
enthusiastic hearers, and this may be a very large one. So 
also as to the former point. It may seem to be, in this 
nineteenth century of the Christian era, a matter of very 
small and quite infinitesimal importance whether a particular 
Englishman be, or be not, remotely of Israelite descent. For 
it is quite demonstrable that if his progenitors had been 
Israelites of the pure race at the point where the Anglo 
Israelite theory leaves them, viz. about sixteen or seventeen 
centuries ago at the very latest, the multitudinous crossings 
which the race has undergone during those centuries would 
have completely altered the strain. 


‘Saxon and Norman and Dane are we,’ 


wrote the Laureate once in a Court e&ithalamium. He might 
have added that we are German and French as well, and 
have a drop, indeed a good many drops, of the blood of every 
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European nationality in our veins as a nation. How then 
can we be Israelites? Nor is this all. It is not only a merely 
ethnological fact in which the theory stops. It claims for the 


Anglo-Israelite the Divine favour by the mere fact of his 
descent. 


‘If England be,’ says the Rev. F. R. A. Glover, the Coryphzus 
of the movement, ‘the possessor and rightful owner, as the é#/eritor 
of this pillar of witness of Jacob, she is bound to be to the nations 
the faithful witness thereto, and so show to all the use that she makes 
of it, and wat it is to her, viz. the chief corner-stone of her empire 
of this world ; the foundation and cause of her greatness and glory; 
and why she is and has been above all the nations that are or ever 
have been upon the earth, blessed by the favour of God. . . . by all 
the favour of God to His servants Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob ; 
. . . . by all the favour of God towards the sceptre of Judah and the 
indestructible throne of David;. . . . by all the favour of God, as 
being the reality and representative of ‘‘the saved house of Judah”; 
recovered “not by the bow, nor the sword, nor by battle, nor by 
horses, nor by horsemen” ; ‘not by might nor power,” nor the arm 
of flesh, but by a Stone,a Woman, and a Flag, and a Prophet, to 
notify the will, and to do the work of the Lord.’! 


Their ‘privilege and endowment it is, unworthy though 
they be of the election, to be “made strong” wherever they 
go, by the arm of the “ Mighty of Jacob,” from whence is the 
Shepherd-stone of Israel.’ It is sufficiently and at once 
evident that this is altogether a wrong basis on which to rest 
a claim to Divine favour—we mean that of being the ‘son 
and representative of Abraham’ ;? and it is the precise mis- 
chief which is chargeable to the preposterous and incredible 
theory of Anglo-Israelism that it is an attempt to construct 
such a basis. Itis as clear as anything can be that the Divine 
favour is to be had on no such terms, and to encourage such 
expectations is to mislead, in exact proportion to the amount 
of its success, the public mind. It is on such grounds that 
we conclude Anglo-Israelism to be not merely foolish, but 
mischievous, and that we propose to give to it some further 
examination. We will first make some comments on a weak 
though well-intentioned and pious little book, issued under 
the title of Christ in Foseph, by a gentleman who calls him- 


1 England the Remnant of Fudah, and the Israel of Ephraim.—P. 4. 

2 ‘He is not a Jew which is one outwardly’ (Rom. ii. 28). S. Paul 
is here asserting an ethical principle which runs through and governs 
every relation between God and man. And it is one which cuts straight 
across the Anglo-Israelite claim, that England is to obtain the Divine 
favour and blessing, not by national nobleness, and probity, and devotion, 
but by the external fact of a presumed descent from Israelite ancestors. 
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self ‘A Watcher,’ professedly as ‘A Reply’ to the Church 
Quarterly Review. 

In the pages of this little book we find it charged against 
the reviewer that he, ‘while amusing himself with a few of 
the weaker, least provable points, quietly ignores all the 
strongest evidences. And happily the writer then proceeds 
to set out what in his opinion the chief of these powerful evi- 
dences are. So that, if we had foolishly attacked the weaker 
arguments instead of the stronger ones, he will now set us 
right. Under his guidance, we shall be sure to have got hold 
of and grappled with the strongest and most irrefragable 
proofs that are at the disposal of the advocates of the theory 
that the English people are in reality Israelites. We are 
free to confess that we could not by our own unassisted 
powers have divined that the arguments which ‘ Watcher’ 
adduces were the strongest he can bring forth out of the 
Anglo-Israelite armoury, as would appear to be the case, 
Indeed, we had before written (CZ. Quar. Rev. for July 1880, 
p- 335) that ‘on the xzonsense put forward in some of the 
tracts by way of proof—eg. that “England has colonies,” 
that these “encompass the earth and displace the previous 
inhabitants,” “must have the emblems of the lion and the 
unicorn,” &c.—we do not waste words. That which affronts 
common sense does not require formal refutation.’ And we 
are much of the same mind still. But if ‘A Watcher’ will 
have it so, let us look into these futilities a little more closely, 
It would seem then (p. 7) that ‘the possession of the gate of 
his enemies’ (Gen. xxii. 17 ; xxiv. 60) is a promise made to 
the seed of Abraham, and that it is fulfilled in the fact that 
‘England does possess the gate of her enemies in all the 
strongest points of the earth—the Cape, Ceylon, Falkland 
Islands, Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Heligoland, Hong Kong, &c,’ 
—which possession is of course an evident proof of the 
English nation being Israelites. We are somewhat ashamed 
to have to point out to ‘Watcher’ that zmprimzs the second 
of the two passages of Scripture he quotes is a mere wish or 
prayer uttered by Laban and Bethucl, and cannot under any 
circumstances count as a Divine ‘promise’ which is to be 
considered binding through all the ages. Then he must be 
kind enough to bear in mind that he must not construe the 
language of the Hebrew Scriptures as if he were dealing witha 
statute of the English Parliament. The Hebraism ‘to possess 
the gates of an enemy’ is an example of the rhetorical 
figure synecdoche, by which a part is put for the whole, the 
gate for the town, ‘for he who holds the gates,’ says Cornelius 
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a Lapide, ‘ holds the city.’ To construe the verse in the literal 
fashion adopted by Anglo-Israelites is only to misunderstand 
and misapply it. 

Thirdly, there is a fallacy in the application of it to Eng- 
land. Other nations have often possessed, and possess, the 
entrances into the territory of their enemies, for widely 
different reasons than because it had been the subject of a 
Divine promise to them. Does it follow that they are one 
and all therefore Israelites? The Empire of Germany, for ex- 
ample, possesses in Strasburg and Metz the ‘gates,’ in a sense, 
of French territory. Are all Germans therefore Israelites ? 
We therefore submit to ‘Watcher’ in all friendliness that this 
argument, could it be admitted, would prove too much, and so 
destroy the conclusion he desires to establish. ‘And,’ he 
continues, ‘what about the gate of gates, the solution of the 
“Eastern Question”? Will England allow anyone else to 
possess Constantinople?’ A very puzzling question indeed! 
and if it be addressed to the reviewer his reply must be Davus 
sum, non CE dipus, and that he has no pretension to be able to 
prophesy. But where it impinges on the Anglo-Israelite 
claims it appears to be quite an argument against them. For 
certainly, if Constantinople be a ‘gate of gates,’ England 
does not possess it and never has; and another power, 
Turkey, has held it for more than four hundred years, ze. 
since A.D. 1453. Perhaps ‘Watcher’ would say that the 
Turks are Israelites ? 

The next argument is so inimitable in its absurdity that 
the best way to meet it is to extract it entire :— 


‘ Again, why does he not point out the fallacy, if there is one, in 
the assertion that the Irish of this day are the only known descen- 
dants of those Canaanites (Phcenicians) of whom it was predicted 
that if the Children of Israel would not drive out those inhabitants 
of the land from before them “then it shall come to pass that those 
which ye let remain of them shall be pricks in your eyes, and thorns 
in your sides, and shall vex you in the land wherein ye dwell”? If 
the Irish are the only Canaanites extant, and are pricks in the eyes 
and thorns in the sides of those in whose land they now dwell, it is 
clear that, if God spoke truth, those people are Israel, and the /and 
that which He has chosen for their hiding-place.’ ! 


We have always heard that there is great virtue in an IF. 
But IF the fact that a people makes itself troublesome to 
the Government that is over it, is sufficient to point it out 
as being ‘Canaanite,’ then we fear there are a great many 


1 Christ in Foseph, p. 8. 
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Canaanites in the world just now besides the Irish. The 
Poles to Russia, the Alsatians to Germany, and the Arabs to 
France, are all Canaanites on this principle. 

But the fact is that ‘Watcher’ has forgotten the éle- 
mentary logical rule that if you simply affirm the consequent, 
you can infer nothing as to the antecedent; for ‘the same 
consequent may follow from other antecedents, as in this case. 

The next argument is that 2 Samuel xix. shows that the 
separate ‘corporate existence’ of the Ten Tribes and the 
Two did not begin at the disruption of the Davidic Monarchy, 
as we had said, but can be traced farther back. That is a 
very minor matter, and we only took the date as a convenient 
starting-point. But, notwithstanding, we fail to see that 
‘Watcher’ proves more than that the great tribe_of Judah, 
the premier tribe of the whole nation, alike in population and 
extent of territory, claimed, naturally enough, to have a pre- 
ponderating voice in such a matter as the selection of a king 
—to be a TJribus prerogativa, as it were. But this is no 
more corporate distinctness than was of necessity possessed by 
every tribe. One might as well talk of the ‘corporate dis- 
tinctness’ of the majority of the House of Commons. 

‘Watcher’ then proceeds, with a disregard of facts which 
is really stupendous in its way, to deny that there was any 
‘revolt, properly so-called,’ of Jeroboam or of the Ten Tribes, 
from the Davidic Monarchy. We simply recommend tc him 
the study of 1 Kings xii. 19: ‘So Israel rebelled against the 
house of David unto this day.’ 

The next objection is a typical one, and well illustrates 
the vague and inaccurate ideas of geography and ethnology 
entertained by the defenders of this theory, and upon which, 
indeed, it is founded. ‘ What single word, objects our Anglo- 
Israelite, ‘is there in sacred or profane history to imply that 
Judah did “join the Ten Tribes in their captivity”? Israel 
was carried into Media, and placed in countries far beyond 
Babylon, north of the Caspian Sea’ (p. 13). 

But if he will consult a map of those countrics he will find 
that Media is south and not north of the Caspian Sea. That 
is, he has misplaced the localities occupied by the exiles of 
the earlier captivity from 900 to 1,000 miles too far north! 
After so stupendous a blunder it is no wonder that he should 
fancy that the lands of the captivity of the Nine Tribes and 
the Three were so far apart that they could not in any sense 
the one ‘join’ the other. But let us look at the facts. 
From Tel-abib, on the River Chebar, where, as we know, one 
colony from the Tribe of Judah (which included the Prophet 
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Ezekiel) was settled, to Habor, the city and district of Media, 

where (2 Kings xvii. 6) some portions of the Nine Tribes were 
placed by Sargon, is something under 250 miles! Nor does 
this even represent fully their real contiguity, for the one was 
on the upper waters, and the other on the lower, of the great 
river Euphrates, the highway of the district, so that com- 
munication was the simplest and most ordinary thing pos- 
sible. We may be sure also that the intervening country 
was speedily bridged, as it were, by a series of Jewish colo- 
nists. Who can doubt that there was constant communi- 
cation between the one and the other parties of exiles, who 
were separated by no more than about the distance between 
London and Durham ? 

From this region in process of time the Israelite captives 
migrated, and this ‘Watcher’ does not contest ; though he 
says, ‘ what led to the inference that their migration was east- 
ward I cannot imagine.’ We will endeavour to give him a 
few reasons for thinking so. In the first place, let him look 
at the surroundings of Media. Northward the traveller’s way 
is barred by the Caspian Sea, and the Great Desert of 
Kharesm or Khiva. North-westward is the mountain country 
of Armenia. North-eastward stretches the Great Salt Desert 
of Khorassan for a distance of nine full degrees of longitude, 
and having a breadth of from forty to three hundred and fifty 
miles. It is plain that emigration could not be expected to 
flow of itself in these directions; and that if it did, it would 
be checked and dammed up against these almost impassable 
barriers. There remained the south and south-east, and in 
these directions the country was open, flat, and unimpeded. 
Here is a first and @ priori reason for concluding that the 
migratory instinct of the Nine Tribes would lead them pre- 
ferably towards the south-east and south. Nations, like pro- 
jectiles, habitually follow, when they move ez masse, the line 
of least resistance. In the next place, all the historical notices 
evidently contemplate a migration eastward. 2 Esdras xiii. 
41 speaks of their determining to ‘go forth into a further 
country.’ But to turn westward would not have been ‘further’ ; 
it would have been a coming Jack, a returning on their own 
steps ; for they had already come from west to east. The 
entire description in Esdras xiii. 41-48 appears to refer to 
motion eastward. And the passage from Josephus, which 
Anglo-Israelites are so fond of quoting, expressly negatives 
the idea of the Nine Tribes having (up to that time) emigrated 
westward. For he says (Antzqg. xi. 5, 2) that ‘the Ten Tribes 
are beyond Euphrates till now, and are an immense multitude, 
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and not to be estimated by numbers. Now, if they had 
come westward they could not have been ‘beyond the Eu- 
phrates’ in the time of Josephus, since their first step must 
have been to recross the river. 

A third reason for assuming a migration south-eastward to 
have taken place is the evident fact of the continuous ex- 
istence in one age after another, and indeed, in some instances, 
to this day, of large communities of Israelitish descent in the 
far South-East, who afford proof positive that such emi- 
gration did actually take place. There were Israelite com- 
munities, as we learn from the enumeration of foreign guests 
who were present at Jerusalem to keep the Pentecostal Feast 
in A.D. 33 (Acts ii. 9) in Parthia, Media, Mesopotamia, and 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf. There are masses of 
‘ Beni-Israel’ at the present day in India. In Malabar alone 
the ‘white’ and ‘black’ Jews number not less than half a 
million souls. The Afghans are thought by many, with good 
reason, to have a large infusion of Israelite blood in their 
veins ; and Hebrew names and customs are almost universal 
among them. A similar claim has been made, we need 
hardly mention, by an American writer, Dr. Grant, for the 
communities of Nestorian Christians in the districts around 
Lake Urfiimiah. We find, therefore, all these communities 
just where they were to be expected on the supposition of a 
migraticn south-eastward ; and every attainable scrap of evi- 
dence points to the truth of such a supposition.’ 


1 ¢Where did the Reviewer find Avsereth’ (he repeatedly misspells it 
thus) ‘in Hebrew?’ asks ‘ Watcher’ in perplexity. In our former article, 
we had given the Hebrew original of the word, by way of explanation, in 
a note at the foot of p. 322 ; and ‘ Watcher’ imagines we must mean that 
the Second Book of Esdras was written in Hebrew. Not so; but the 
word Artsareth or Arsareth is not by any means particularly rare, and 
‘Watcher’ may find it, or may get some friend acquainted with Hebrew 
to show it to him, in various passages of the Old Testament, e.g. Gen. 
xxvi. 3, 4, where it occurs twice. In later Hebrew it means specifically 
‘the lands of the Gentiles ’ or ‘ profane lands.’ 

In the passage referred to, 2 Esdras xiii. 45, instead of rendering the 
word into its equivalent, it is transliterated, and, as we said in the note, 
used as a proper name. So much by way of explanation for ‘ Watcher’s’ 
behoof. 

It is a curious fact, which we are tempted to mention here, that in this 
passage of 2 Esdras there is a various reading ‘ Ararath.’ Now Ararath, 
though sometimes used of the whole of Armenia, means specifically 
that region between the Araxes and the Lakes of Van and Uriimiah 
(2 Kings xix. 37; Is. xxxvii. 38) on the mountains of which thé ark of 
Noah rested. And here another argument for the eastward direction of 
the migration emerges into sight; for this district is considerably to the 
east of the first seat of the captivity. We give the fact valeat guantum. 
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We do not know whether there is anything else requiring 
reply from us in ‘ Watcher’s’ pamphlet ; and we will go on to 
adduce certain facts bearing upon the origin of the main stock 
of the English nation, which may tend in some degree to clear 
up the mist which has gathered around the origines of our 
race: that is to say, to the popular apprehension (for to 
scholars the real facts are perfectly well known); which state 
of uncertain knowledge gives, it is probable, in the minds of 
the unlearned, a degree of plausibility and apparent likelihood 
to the ingenious theories of Anglo-Israelite writers. 

To some extent, though, of course, not completely, this 
can be done. 

‘Why should the English zot be God’s chosen hidden 
people?’ asks one of these gentlemen. If this is to mean, 
why should they not be Israelites? the reply, according to 
our view, is easy: because ¢hey are somebody else. 

There are two main stocks of the race which inhabit these 
islands—the Cymric, which includes, to speak in a rough and 
general way, the majority of the inhabitants of Wales, Western 
Cornwall, Ireland, and the northern districts of Scotland ; and 
the Anglian or Teutonic, to which belong most of the re- 
mainder. We will take the Cymry first. , 

Herodotus (iv. I, 11, 12, e¢ passim) mentions an Asiatic 
people named Kiypépior. Homer, indeed, four hundred years 
earlier, speaks of a mythical race of Kuppepsoe (Odyss. xi. 14) 
who lived on Oceanus, in the extreme west part of the earth— 
who were wrapped in clouds and storms, and existed in per- 
petual darkness. But the Cimmerians of Herodotus lived in 

historical times, and were an Asiatic tribe who were driven 
from their settlements to the north of the river Ister and the 
Euxine by the nomad Scythians, Turanian ! tribes, who were 
scattered over Central Asia. There seems to have been in 
this age a great movement westward among them. They 
entered Asia Minor on the north-east, and penetrated west- 


1 It is a very difficult point to determine whether the Scythians were 
of Indo-Germanic or of Mongolian race. Humboldt took the former 
view ; and Klaproth supports it by asserting it to be certain that no 
tribe of Turk or Mongol race migrated westward out of Central Asia 
until considerably later than the time of Herodotus. On the contrary 
Niebuhr and Boeckh regard them as being of Mongolian race, and Grote 
thinks this conclusion ‘ probable.’ It would seem, however, that the dis- 
tinctions of race between hordes of invaders who had much the same 
personal characteristics, were not likely to be very accurately observed. 
The only really reliable test of difference of race is language. ‘ But the 
Scythian language may be said to be wholly unknown, and the very few 
words which were brought to our knowledge do not tend to aid the Indo- 
European hypothesis.’ See Mr Grote’s note (History, vol. iii. p. 242.) 
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ward as far as AZolis and Ionia, capturing Sardis, B.c. 635. 
We find mention of an embassy and tribute sent by Gyges, 
king of Lydia, about B.c. 660 to Assur-bani-pal, coregent 
with his father Esarhaddon (2 Kings xix. 37), and this em- 
bassy included two captive Kimmerian chiefs. These are 
otherwise named Gimiri or Gomerim; and Sir Henry Raw- 
linson thinks he has found mention of the same tribes ‘in 
the cuneiform inscriptions under Esarhaddon about B.c. 684. 
. .. The ethnic name of Gzmzrz first occurs in the cuneiform 
records of the time of Darius Hystaspes (B.C. 516) as the 
Semitic equivalent of the Aryan name Saka. Whether 
these Gimzri, or Sake, are really Cymric Celts, we cannot 
positively say.’ 

We find them, however, ravaging Assyria and Media on 
the fall of the Assyrian empire (B.C. 606.) The term itself in 
all probability means ‘ ¢he tribes, and is equivalent to the 
Greek adroduror ( foreigners), which Greek writers use when 
writing of the Scythian tribes. Similarly Saca and XxvOns 
are probably equivalent, @ns or tns being the ethnic termi- 
nation. 

Herodotus associates Scythians and Cimmerians also in 
the grand historical zab/eau which he describes of the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian dominion by the Median armies :— 

‘Having collected all who were subject to him, he marched 
against Nineveh to take vengeance for his father, and wishing to 
destroy this city. And when he had defeated the Assyrians in an 
engagement, then came against him a great army of the Scythians, 
led by Madyes, king of the Scythians, son of Prothyes. These 
invaded Asia, having driven the Cimmerians out of Europe, and 
following them in their flight till they reached the Median territory.’ 


The Median armies which barred their way were then de- 
feated in a great battle, in which their power was completely 
shattered, and the hegemony of all Asia fell into the hands of 
the Scythians. These still marched on with the design of in- 
vading Egypt, as Cambyses the Mede actually did about ninety 
years later, but were met in Palestine itself by the Egyptian 
king Psammetichus, who was probably at this very time en- 
gaged in the siege of Azotus, and who by presents and com- 
pliments succeeded in arresting their course. 

Such at least is the account given by Herodotus. It is 
not unchallenged by modern historians, who are, however, able 
to do little more than arbitrarily to rearrange in some degree 
the order of events. 

‘Little as we know,’ says Mr. Grote, ‘about the particulars of 
these Cimmerian and Scythian inroads, they deserve notice as the 
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first (at least the first historically known) among the numerous in- 
vasions of cultivated Asia and Europe by the Nomades of Tartary. 
Huns, Avars, Bulgarians, Magyars, Turks, Mongols, Tartars, &c., 
are found in subsequent centuries repeating the same infliction, and 
establishing a dominion, both more durable, and not less destructive, 
than the transient scourge of the Scythians during the reign of 
Cyaxares’ (iii. 339). 


Elsewhere (part ii.c. 17) he makes the extremely probable 
suggestion that— 

‘The same great evolution of Scythian power, or propulsion by 
other tribes behind, may have occasioned both events | the expulsion 
of the Cimmerians from the northern coast of the Euxine, and the 


almost simultaneous invasion in Media], brought about by different 
bodies of Scythians, but nearly contemporaneous.’ 


The object of dwelling upon such notices is to show that 
Cimmerians and Scythians are not heard of for the first time 
after the captivity of Israel into Media in B.c. 721. We have 
traced back the existence of the Scythians as a powerful con- 
federacy or congeries of nomadic tribes to the beginning of 
the seventh century B.C., ze. sufficiently near to render the 
identification of them with the Nine Tribes of Israel next to 
impossible. Under the most favourable circumstances a mass 
of despoiled and powerless emigrants, who had been robbed 
of all their property, and were obliged to labour hard for mere 
subsistence, would be long indeed before they regained the 
national coherence which had been shattered by their deporta- 
tion; and it would be longer before they would be in the 
position to undertake offensive military operations. And in 
this case the circumstances were far from being altogether 
favourable. Nor must it be forgotten that the Nine Tribes, 
having abandoned their chief distinctive mark, the worship 
of Jehovah, would be.in the very condition in which they 
would easily become indistinguishable from the masses of 
population around them. 

To follow the Scythians and other Asiatic tribes in their 
successive migrations further and further westward, would lead 
us too far on the present occasion ; nor is it at all necessary 
to do so, since the fact is undisputed on all sides. It is per- 
haps a mere similarity of name which causes the Cimmerians 
to be identified with the Cimbri (Cymry), who are found 
inhabiting the Cimbric Chersonesus (Jutland) about B.c. 200, 
and who formed, about the close of that century, in conjunc- 
tion with the Teutones and Ambrones, that ‘human avalanche’ 
which, as Mommsen observes, ‘ for thirteen years alarmed the 
nations from the Danube to the Ebro, from the Seine to the 
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Po,’ and which, by repeated defeats of Roman armies, made 
the very existence of the Roman power to depend, more than 
once, as it were on the mere cast of a die. 

In that flow westwards of the streams of population which 
lasted for near a thousand years before the Christian era, to more 
than a thousand years after it, and of which the last example 
was the irruption of the Ottoman Turks into eastern Europe, 
history has to confess herself unable to distinguish the precise 
designations of the successive waves of human beings. The 
position of the settlements of the various branches of the 
Celtic tribes, Celtz, Galatze, and Galli, echeloned as they 
were along the whole of western Europe from Belgica to the 
north of Italy (Gallia Cisalpina), indicates the earlier date 
of their migration. They overflowed into Spain on the south, 
and into the British Archipelago on the north. Even in the 
narrow limits of the British Isles the Gaelic Celt of Ireland 
and northern Scotland, and the Cymric Celt of Wales and 
Cornwall, represent two distinct sub-divisions of the race, 
kindred but not identical. A still later migration brought the 
Teutonic nations into northern and north-western Europe, 
and eventually into Britain. ‘From the German or Gothic 
nations, says Sharon Turner, in his History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, ‘who formed with the Scythians the second great 
flow of population into Europe, our Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman:ancestors proceeded.’ 

Looked at thus in the light of the general history of the 
world, the Anglo-Israelite theory loses the little probability 
it ever could be thought to possess. 

The Scythians, Sakai, or Sacze, were known as a great and 
powerful assemblage of tribes in Central Asia long before 
the captivity of the Nine Tribes; consequently the Sakai 
could not be the Nine Tribes transformed. 

There are abundant traces of the passage of the Scythians 
across western Asia through central unto western Europe; 
but none of the passage of any Israelites, as Dr. Horatius 
Bonar has well written. 


‘The two tribes in their dispersion over wide Europe, carried 
their worship, their language, their manners into every European 
city, and synagogues exist to this day which were set up centuries 
before Christ, and every European Jew can tell his pedigree, and 
lives apart from the Gentiles around; yet, if the Anglo-Israelite 
theory be true, the Ten Tribes poured in upon Great Britain, and 
settled themselves there, drove back the aborigines, but left their 
religion, their books, their priesthood, their language, their names 
behind them, like cast-off clothes, in order to prevent themselves 
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from being identified, as if ashamed of their ancestry. It must have 
been with Israelites that Julius Cesar fought, their queen Boadicea, 
not a Hebrew name, and their general Caractacus, not a Hebrew 
name either ; these Israelites must have set up the Druid religion in 
the island, and to them we must owe Stonehenge and similar relics 
of antiquity.’ 


The argument sought to be derived from so-called traces 
of Hebrew words and names is the merest nonsense, as we 
showed in our former article. All the Western Aryan lan- 
guages have some few common forms with Hebrew; and 
this particular dialect has not more than the rest. The 
cromlechs, the stern Druidic circles, the sacred caves, and the 
Round Towers which are the only remaining relics of the 
religion of the Celts are not peculiar to Ireland, as this theory 
implies, but are found in Brittany and in Man, and indeed 
in Wales and the Highlands of Scotland. In neither case 
is it more than a baseless though ingenious fancy that makes 
them to be remains of Israel’s law and of Israelite institutions. 
The cruel, stern, ignorant spirit of Celtic idolatry is distant 
as the poles from the comparatively pure and elevated 700s 
of the religion of Israel even in its latest age. Judaism left 
no such traces behind it in its own native land of Palestine ; 
why should it be supposed to have done so in Ireland, sup- 
posing it ever to have got there? 

But, indeed, the theory has no coherence to any candid 
mind. Fresh difficulties start up at every step in the process 
of examination ; its proofs have no solidity, but melt away 
before the light of calm consideration ; and 


like [an] insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wrack behind. 





ArT. IV—THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC AND THE 
VESTMENTS. 


Is the Use of the Vestments under the Ornaments Rubric part 
of the Discipline which this Church has received? Letters 
between the Rev. HENRY M. FLETCHER, M.A., and 
E. B. WHEATLEY BALME, M.A. (London, 1883.) 


THIs title-page might seem to promise a series of letters, a 
discussion carried on by correspondence. But, in fact, Mr. 
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Fletcher’s part in it is confined to less than seven pages. Mr, 
Wheatley Balme’s first letter occupies about six pages ; his 
rejoinder to Mr. Fletcher extends through a hundred and 
fifty, and, with its three appendices, constitutes the remainder 
of the book. It is, therefore, with Mr. Wheatley Balme that 
the reader is mainly concerned. Few laymen in the Church 
of England have higher claims on the respect of their fellow- 
Churchmen. He is well known, at least in the Northern 
Province, as having set a noble example of unostentatious 
munificence and religious consistency ; and whatever comes 
from him on the verata guestio of the Ornaments Rubric will 
at once deserve and receive the attention of many readers. 
His view is, in effect, that the Ridsdale judgment was right in 
its construction of that rubric, and that the question which 
he propounds must be answered in the negative. We proceed 
to consider, in the spirit which we have just indicated, the value 
of his pleading. 

In his title-page the largest capitals are significantly re- 

served for the word ‘Church ;’ and his way of getting rid of 
the prima facie inference from the Ornaments Rubric is to 
contend that it is specially tainted with ‘Erastianism.’ ‘I 
venture to say that there is not to be found in all the other 
authorized formularies of the Church so much Erastianism 
as is concentrated in the few words of this rubric’ (p. 98); 
and this not only because it appeals to the ‘authority of 
Parliament,’ but because it came from the despotic hand of 
Queen Elizabeth, who is called its ‘royal authoress’ (p. 82). 
She caused it to be inserted in the Prayer Book of 15509, in 
the following form :— 
‘ , . . The minister at the time of the Communion, and at all other 
times in his ministration, shall use such ornaments in the church as 
were in use by authority of Parliament in the second year of the 
reign of King Edward the Sixth, according to the Act of Parliament 
set in the beginning of this book :’ 


that is, the Queen’s Act of Uniformity, in the last clause but 
one of which we read, in language more familiar :— 


‘Such ornaments of the church and of the ministers thereof shall 
be retained and be in use, as was in this Church of England by the 
authority of Parliament in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth, until other order shall be therein taken by autho- 
rity of the Queen’s Majesty, with the advice of her Commissioners 
appointed and authorized under the Great Seal of England for causes 
ecclesiastical, or of the Metropolitan of this realm.’ 


The rubric, we are told, represented the Queen’s ‘own 
personal taste in matters of ritual’ (p. 2) ; it was ‘an attempt 
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at legislation ¢czrca sacra by authority purely secular’ (p. 104), 
and a ‘modification ’ of part of one clause in the statute which 
‘her subservient Parliament’ passed primo Elizabethe. Canon 
Perry says that it was put into the Prayer Book by her own 
command, after the sanctioning of the book by Parliament, 
and was thus ‘defective in authority’ ;! and it was verbally 
inconsistent with that part of the Act which described the 
Prayer Book as differing from that of 1552 in three points 
only, none of which related to ornaments ; hence Mr. Parker, 
following Bishop Gibson, goes so far as to call it ‘illegal’ ;2 and 
we see in this a reason for some deviation from its wording in 
our present Ornaments Rubric. Yet, if the rubric was illegal, 
the provision as to ornaments in the Act was as legal as 
anything else in the Act; and the Puritan George Withers, 
writing (probably in 1567) to the Elector Palatine, speaks of 
this ‘restoration’ of the ‘ornaments’ of 1549 exactly in the 
same terms in which he refers to the restoration, on the 
whole, of the second Prayer Book of Edward VI? Referring 
to the Act of Uniformity, Mr. Wheatley Balme proceeds: 
‘Every bishop who was present in the House of Lords voted 
against the Bill. That was the only opportunity which the 
authorities of the Church had of giving official judgment upon 
it. The Quecn took care that the Prayer Book in which she had 
the rubric inserted was never submitted to Convocation.’ Does 
not Mr. Wheatley Balme see that he is proving too much for 
his own purpose ? Whatever might be said of a want of due 
ecclesiastical sanction of this rubric in 1559 is just as true and 
just as significant in regard to the whole Prayer Book of 
which it formed a portion. That whole book was legalized 
against the will of a Marian Convocation; and in less than a 
month afterwards we find Cox writing to a friend abroad that 
‘the whole clergy stand out immovably, 


“ Tanquam dura silex aut stet Marpesia cautes,” 


as the poet sings.’4 But, it will be said, when the Roman 
ritual was put down, Elizabeth found that it was impossible 
to restore the ritual of 1549. Of course she did; for she 
found herself obliged to fill vacated sees in several instances 
with men who, in returning to Exgland, had left their hearts 
behind them at Zurich ; who, as dishops, expressed a wish to 


1 Perry, Student's English Church History, ii. 261, 501. 
? Introduction to History of Revisions of B. of C. P. p. cccxlv. 
3 Zurich Letters, ii. No. 62. 

4 Ibid.i. No 11. 
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id even of the surplice,' or put a disingenuous ‘ gloss’? on 
= en Rubric, or openly proposed the oe of 
the cross in baptism,® or professed to disapprove of chanting 
and organs, and only to bear with the cross in tye and 
kneeling at Communion ‘donec Dominus meliora e rit. 
We say nothing of their aversion to the ‘little silver cross’ in 
the royal chapel. No wonder, then, that all the ornaments 
of 2 Edw. VI. were not enforced, and that the ‘ Zurich — 
while frequently referring to copes, do not touch o chasu les 
(unless, indeed, as has been suggested, the word cope — 
sometimes used laxly for chasuble). Let us now 9 to the 
next proceedings of Elizabeth's reign in regard oe - attire 
of the clergy. The Injunctions of 1559 had ordered the on 
lates and clergy to use ‘such seemly habits, a 
such square caps,’ as were usual ‘in the latter year’ o . 
brother's reign ; and as the context refers to the ae 0 
distinguishing the clergy from the laity ‘both in the church 
and without, Mr. Wheatley Balme expressly — (p. 34) 
that this Injunction implicitly forbade all =, vestures 
save the surplice, and, in that view, describes the Queen's 
own rubric’ and ‘the Queen’s own Injunctions,’ belonging to 
the same year, as ‘contradictory.’ This is of itself — = 
probable ; and the supposition that Elizabeth, _ ler 
ritualistic predilections—and while she was persistent! y — 
taining the crucifix and the lighted candles in her own c — 
—and just after the passing of her Act of ee 
its clause relating to the ornaments, did resolve to forbi 7 
use of the cope even on the part of bishops, is absurd ~ e 
very face of it. Moreover, as before, Mr. Wheatley - * 
has proved too much ; for he himself produces a — Oo ; 
funeral service in memory of Henry II. of France, per onal 
at the Queen’s expense at S, Paul’s in the mec ger ig 
1559, from which ‘ it appears that the celebrant, with t e 
epistoler and gospeller, did in fact wear NOT Mahon 
(z.e. chasubles) ‘but COPES’ (p. 179). But on Mr. Nhea a 
Balme’s showing, the Injunctions had forbidden copes ar y 
with chasubles. Three months later, on a far more sige ous 
occasion, at the consecration of Archbishop Parker, K 4 con 
was worn by the chief consecrator, Barlow, and by the chaplains 


rel, Z.L. i. No. 43, Feb. 1562; No. 67, Feb. 1566. 

2 slap ee ig Wheatley Balme, p. 30. The late excellent 
Justice Coleridge spoke with just severity of this ‘ gloss’ in his Lefter on 
the Purchas Fudgment, p. 8. Ba aa iia 

$ Sandys, in the Convocation of 1562. Strype, Annals, i. 500. 

4 Grindal and Horn, Z.Z. i. No. 75, Feb. 1567. 
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who assisted him in the celebration of the Eucharist. Very 
soon afterwards Sampson writes piteously to Peter Martyr, 
complaining that three of the newly appointed bishops were to 
officiate in the royal chapel ‘ ornati aureis vestibus Papisticis,’ ! 
Unless, therefore, the royal Injunction was repeatedly violated 
at public ceremonials, and even in the Queen's own presence, 
we must interpret it as referring to such distinctively clerical 
habits as were used by the clergy alike in church and out of 
it, as Canon Perry says that in drawing up the Injunctions ‘ it 
was not thought necessary to prescribe’ a vesture for ministra- 
tion, ‘ because the rubric in the Prayer Book ordered’ the ‘ orna- 
ments of the minister.’ It would seem then that Thomas 
Lever, Master of S. John’s College, Cambridge, must have 
been misinformed when, in July of 1560, he wrote to Bullinger 
that the ‘Injunctions’ prescribed certain ornaments for the 
clergy ‘quales sacrificuli olim habuerunt.’ However, even on his 
own theory, Mr. Wheatley Balme admits that the issuing of 
the Injunctions was not such a ‘taking of other order’ as by 
the provisional clause in the Act of Uniformity would cancel 
the legalization of the ornaments of 1549. But ‘about 1561’ 
the bishops drew up certain ‘interpretations’ of the Injunc- 
tions, in which the cope was ordered to be worn by all 
celebrants, and the surplice in all other ministrations; and 
we are told that they tried to regard the Injunctions, thus in- 
terpreted, as possessing legal force. But the question is, 
Given a statute which imposes the use of certain orna- 
ments until ‘other order’ is taken in a prescribed way, and 
given Injunctions which confessedly did not fulfil that con- 
dition, could the condition be fulfilled by a series of episcopal 
resolutions? Could two incompetent authorities make up a 
competent one? Obviously not. The attempt to stretch 
non-legal authority into legal has often been made by rulers 
civil and ecclesiastical under circumstances of administrative 
difficulty ; but here, as elsewhere, ‘the bed was too short.’ 
In a later passage Mr. Wheatley Balme fairly admits that 
Archbishop Parker, in the spring of 1565, made no attempt 
to enforce as law ‘what he knew to be not really law’ (p. 44). 
And as to this question of the ornaments, neither Injunctions 
nor interpretations, nor both together, could amount to a due 
taking of ‘other order’ according to the terms of the Act. 


1 Z.L. i. No. 27. See also Sandys, 2d. No. 31. 
* Student's English Church History, ii. 290. Comp. Grindal’s Re- 
mains, p. 335. The habits were the gown, cap, tippet, and bands. See 


Z.L, i. No. 71; ii. No. 50. 
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We are brought, then, face to face with the question, Did the 
Advertisements of 1566 come up to the point ? 

It is well known that in the second series of those ‘ articles’ 
copes are ordered to be used at celebrations in cathedral and 
collegiate churches ; while as to parish churches the cope is 
not forbidden in terms, as it was forbidden by the Rubric of 
1552, but is simply ignored, the minister being ordered, in 
public prayer or ministration of Sacraments or other rites, to 
‘wear a comely surplice with sleeves, to be provided at the 
cost of the parish. Mr. Beresford Hope has contended in 
this Review | that the words do not disallow the cope in such 
parishes if it be provided otherwise than at parochial expense; 
but, by way of simplifying the issue, we shall here assume the 
ordinary interpretation which would restrict the use of the 
cope to churches of the higher class. 

Here, then, our author’s argument comes into collision with 
Mr. Parker’s. He says in so many words :— 


‘Seeing that Mr. Parker is so frequently and confidently referred 
to as having demolished the validity of the Advertisements, and 
having myself gratefully to acknowledge much assistance derived 
from him, I have felt bound to give reasons for entire dissent from 
him on this point’ (p. 59). 


We have, then, to see whether Mr. Wheatley Balme has 
succeeded in rehabilitating the Advertisements, considered 
as embodying ‘ other order’ on the part of Queen Elizabeth. 
Now, the first thing which he has to do in this direction is to 
disprove Mr. Parker’s proposition, that the Queen’s letter to 
Archbishop Parker of January 25, 1565, which is referred to 
in the preface to the Advertisements,’ gave not a hint of any 
intended change in ecclesiastical legislation, but simply em- 
phasized her determination to enforce ‘the laws, good usages, 
and ordinances of the realm,’ and maintain such uniformity 
as by laws, good usages, and orders was already established. 
The Archbishop is commanded to confer with his compro- 
vincial bishops, and others having ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
to ascertain ‘what varieties, novelties, and diversities’ existed 
either as to ‘ doctrine, ceremonies, and rites,’ or the ‘ behaviour’ 
of the clergy, and to proceed by ‘ order, injunction, or censure, 
according to the laws and ordinances provided by Act of 
Parliament.’ Is it conceivable, we ask, that Elizabeth would 
have written in such terms if her intention had been to change 
the law by virtue of an enabling clause in her Act? 


1 C.Q.P. iv. 506, reprinted in Worship and Order, p. 226. 
2 Cardve'l, Doc. Aun. i. 321. 
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———— 








Mr. Wheatley Balme does not, so far as we can see, even 
attempt to meet this question ; or, in other words, to show 
that the scope of the royal letter of 1565 was the same as that 
of the Advertisements of 1566, considered as deviating from 
that vestiary standard of 1549 which was provisionally es- 
tablished by the statute of 1559. If it was ot the same, then 
the letter cannot be taken as announcing the policy of the 
Advertisements, and rendering it probable that the Advertise- 
ments were a ‘taking of other order.’ And then as to the 
action of Archbishop Parker on receipt of the Queen’s letter ; 
what is his first step ? Five days after receiving it, he writes 
to Bishop Grindal of London. What does he say in effect ? 
That the question of ornaments is now to be set at rest by an 
exercise of power under the enaLling clause ? Nothing of the 
sort, but simply this ; that the Queen had ordered him to see 
the existing laws and ordinances obeyed by the clergy, and 
that the bishops of the province are to carry out this order, 
and to certify him as to the extent to which ‘varieties and 
discord’ prevail. A few weeks later he sends to Cecil, as 
Secretary of State, ‘a book of articles, partly of old agreed 
on amongst’ the bishops (ze. partly based on the episcopal 
resolutions of 1561), and partly ‘of late these three or four 
days considered.’ He hopes that Cecil will present them to 
the Queen ; but he evidently fears that she will zo¢ authorize 
them. If she will not help the bishops, what can they do? 
His fears were soon verified, for Cecil sent back the document 
endorsed, ‘ These (ordinances) were not authorized and pub- 
lished.’ Mr. Wheatley Balme suggests that her ‘ motives for 
hesitation ’’ were (1) that she disliked the notion of owning 
that ‘fresh laws were necessary’; (2) that Puritan influence 
counterworked the Archbishop in his efforts after uniformity. 
Eleven months pass away. In February of 1566 we find Jewel 
lamenting that the contest ‘de ecclesiastica veste linea’ is not 
yet at rest;' and simultaneously, Humphrey, President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, consults Bullinger as to whether 
‘leges vestiarie ’ may be ‘prescribed to ecclesiastics, ‘sic ut 
forma, colore, etc., a laicis distinguantur, and ‘an vestitus 
sacerdotalis ac peculiaris tanquam civilis habitus (ze. as an 
everyday garb) gestandus sit’;* and Sampson, the deprived 
Dean of Christ Church, asks ‘ whether a peculiar dress, a laicis 
distinctus,’ ought to be prescribed to the ministers of a Re- 


1 Zurich Letters, i. No. 67. 
? Ibid. i. No. 68. This dress consisted of a long gown, with a tippet, 
bands, and a square cap, according to Z. Z. i. No. 71; ii. No. 50. 
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formed Church.' It is evident from Bullinger’s reply that the 

only ministerial habit which he understood to be practically 

in question was the surplice; but that beside this there 

was a resolution to enforce the use of a distinctively clerical 

dress. It was on such points that Parker was bent on 

securing uniformity ; and now, a year after he had unsuc- 

cessfully solicited the royal sanction for his ‘ book of articles,’ 

he writes again to Cecil, alluding to his former disappoint- 

ment, and sending his paper back, with the request that it 

‘may be returned with some authority, at the least way 
for particular apparel’ (the dress, not the ‘vestures,’ of the 

clergy). This was on March 12, 1566. Soon afterwards, as 
he told Bishop Grindal in a letter of March 28, he had an 
audience of Elizabeth, and she charged him to ‘see her laws 
executed, and good orders decreed and observed” Much turns 
on this. Did she mean to say, ‘I sanction these articles or 
ordinances of yours so as thereby to “take other order” in 
respect to ornaments, in terms of the statute, and to restrict 
the use of the cope to cathedral and collegiate churches’? 
This, in effect, is Mr. Wheatley Balme’s contention. He 
speaks of Parker as going forth from the Queen’s presence 
‘armed at /ast with the Queen’s authority’ (p. 47). In other 
words, his argument supposes the royal act of ‘taking other 
order’ in the matter of vestments to have taken place before 
Parker’s letters of March 28, and therefore not afterwards. 
The bearing of this will be soon apparent. To be sure, it 
‘would be a somewhat irregular mode of action for a Tudor 
monarch to exercise statutable power simply by an oral com- 
munication to an archbishop ; but if the Advertisements are 
to be maintained as involving the exercise of this power, there 
is no help for it, in default of more direct evidence of their 
authorization. But if Parker had so understood the Queen, 
he would have described her communication otherwise. More- 
over, in the same letter to Bishop Grindal in which he men- 
tions this audience, he directs Grindal to see her ‘laws and 
injunctions observed, and also these our convenient orders,’ 
to which he gave the modest? name of ‘ Advertisements’ ; 
when, on the same day, he wrote to Cecil, asking him to 
‘peruse’ them ‘with his pen,’ now that they had been 
“weeded ’ of matters which perhaps had ‘stayed’ them from 
royal approbation, and adding that he had ‘ put in’ only what, 
as he ‘took’ it, was ‘against no law of the realm.’ Mr. 


1 Zurich Letters, i. No. 69. 
2 See Strype’s Parker, i. 314, that ‘ Advertisements’ was a ‘ modester’ 
name than articles.’ 
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Wheatley Balme appears to ignore this passage, while argu- 
ing from what follows: ‘The Queen’s Highness will needs 
have me assay with mine own authority what I can do for 
order. He interprets this, in effect, to mean that the Queen 
had sanctioned the Advertisements, had thereby made them 
‘law,’ and now simply expected the prelates to enforce them 
(p. 51). Such an interpretation could only be arrived at by a 
strange forgetfulness of the preceding words. How could 
that be new ‘law’ to be enforced, which in the same breath 
Parker merely presumes to be ‘against no law of the realm’? 
How could he ask Cecil to ‘ peruse it with his pen,’ and hope 
that it will now be allowed to pass, if Elizabeth had already 
commanded him to get it decreed? How could the ‘ execu- 
tive and ordinary judicial’ enforcement of what had been 
‘made binding law’ (p. 48) be called an ‘assay’ or experi- 
mental venture? Mr. Wheatley Balme asks whether Parker 
would have dared to enforce ‘constitutions which could have 
no coercive force,’ especially when he had lately declined to 
act unless further authorized. As for the word ‘ constitutions,’ 
it so happens that Parker used it in his first draft, in 1565, and 
had afterwards substituted for it the less pretentious phrase 
‘temporal orders’; and at p. 63 our author had supposed 
the episcopal interpretation of the royal Injunctions to have 
been treated as law independently of and prior to the Adver- 
tisements. Parker had now got a fresh royal instruction to 
enforce existing laws or ordinances by orders of his own to 
that effect. Had Elizabeth meant to ‘take other order,’ she 
would have done so by a new document under her own hand ; 
and seeing that the rubric as to ornaments had never been car- 
ried out, and no Puritanic minister was in trouble or peril for 
not wearing alb or chasuble (a point which, as we have seen, is 
emphasized by our author), an abatement of the literal re- 
quirements of that rubric was not what Parker wanted, nor 
what he would have importuned his sovereign to concede. 
In short, he wanted something different from the statutable 
‘other order’; whereas nothing but such ‘other order’ 
could serve the argument of the Privy Council and of Mr. 
Wheatley Balme. The latter, indeed, triumphs in Mr. Par- 
ker’s admission that ‘ possibly the Queen did sanction the Ad- 
vertisements,’ as, indeed, in after years she was freely supposed 
to have sanctioned them. But there are sanctions and sanc- 
tions. She did not oppose the publication of the document ; 
she was willing to let the Archbishop make this fresh attempt 
in the direction of uniformity, especially on such ‘ burning 
questions’ of 1566 as the surplice and the clerical garb. But 
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did she give her sanction in the sense required by the enabling 
clause of the statute ? Mr. Wheatley Balme observes that Mr, 
Parker is no Jawyer, and can therefore say nothing as to the 
formalities which that clause might demand. Buta ‘layman’ 
may observe that we happen to know what course Elizabeth 
had taken when minded to act upon the second portion of 
that clause—that portion which enabled her to take ‘ further 
order’ in the way of addition to prescribed observances. Mr, 
Parker has called attention to her royal letter ' of January 22, 
1561, issued under the Great Seal to her commissioners, in 
which, after duly reciting the enabling words on which her 
action was based, she directed that a new table of Lessons 
should be printed, and that the table of Commandments 
should be placed at the east end of the chancel. Had she 
meant to act on the first proviso in the same clause in 1566, 
we may be morally certain that she would have done so with 
similar publicity and explicitness. We should have had no 
question in 1883 as to a particular exercise of authority by 
Elizabeth Tudor. Her father’s daughter would relish nothing 
better than to cite Parliamentary warrant for the exercise of 
arbitrary authority. 

The Advertisements came forth in the spring of 1566; let 
us turn toa letter dated in July. Bullinger had attempted to 
pacify the irritated Puritanism of the President of Magdalen 
and the ex-Dean of Christ Church by saying, in effect, that 
while he could not think albs and copes religiously per- 
missible, he saw no harm in the surplice nor in the cap, nor 
in a distinctive dress for clergymen.2?, Humphrey and Sampson 
rejoined in July 1566,° expressing some dissatisfaction ; but 
we are only concerned with their reiterated statement, that 
‘not only are the square cap and the out-of-doors habit 
required, but sacred vestures are also used in church, the 
surplice and the cope are restored (revocantur) ;’ ‘the cope, 
which was abrogated under King Edward, nance publico decreto 
restituta est ;’ and ‘z2n Cana Dominica sacre vestes, nempe capa 
et superpellicium, adhibentur” We ask our readers to judge 
whether these distinguished malcontents would have thus told 
their foreign adviser that matters were worse than he sup- 
posed, if the use of copes in ordinary churches had recently 
been prohibited by a royal ordinance, having force of law 
under the Act of Uniformity. In another letter of this date, 
Bishop Coverdale joins them in the assertion that ‘in the 

1 Letter to Lord Selborne, p.10. See Gibson, Codex, i. 201. 


2 Zurich Letters, i. App. 3. 
3 Jb. i, No. 71. 
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sacred ministration vestzs alba et capa retineantur.' Yet, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wheatley Balme, the cope had in the last 
few months been restricted to cathedral and collegiate 
churches by an act of royal yet statutable legislation. 

But we must not appear to forget Bishop Grindal. Mr. 
Wheatley Balme lays stress on this prelate’s letter to his own 
Chapter of S. Paul’s, ‘dated May 21, 1566, inclosing the 
Advertisements,’ and ordering that every ecclesiastical person 
within the ‘ Deanery of Powles’ should ‘ wear such habit and 
apparel as is ordained by the Queen’s Majesty’s authority 
expressed in the treaty [zc. treatise or paper] intituled the 
Advertisements. Now we agree with Mr. Wheatley Balme 
that ‘expressed ’ must be read not with ‘ habit and apparel ’— 
in which case it should have run, ‘and explained ’"—but with 
‘the Queen’s . . . authority.’ The reference is to the preface 
to the Advertisements, in which Parker, desiring to lean as 
far as he could on royal authority, refers to the Queen’s letter 
of 1565, while yet he plainly intimates that the orders and 
rules ensuing are the work of himself and other bishops of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. Failing any express adoption 
of their ‘rules’ by the Queen’s own act, the Primate, not 
unnaturally, did the best he could by representing these rules 
as merely an honest effort for the promotion of that uni- 
formity on which the Queen had insisted ; while the title, it 
must be owned, was not free from ambiguity, ‘ Advertisements 
partly for due order in the public administration of common 
prayers, and using the holy Sacraments, and partly for the 
apparel of all persons ecclesiastical, by virtue of the Queen’s 
Majesty’s letters commanding the same.’ What is ‘the 
same’? Certainly not the Advertisements, but ‘due order’ 
in Church service, on which unquestionably the letter had 
insisted. Of the apparel of ecclesiastics it had not said a 
word ; and, in strictness, Parker ought not to have included 
that topic under ‘the same.’ But Elizabeth had put him into 
a difficulty; he could not venture to preface his ‘convenient 
order, as he had done in the first draft,? by the statement 
that the Queen had ‘ by the assent of the Metropolitan, and 
with certain other her commissioners ... decreed certain 
rules ;’ he had to content himself with referring to her letter 
of 1565, and by way of compensation, he exerted his in- 
genuity in the construction of the title above quoted. We 
may quote Mr. Beresford Hope on this point :— 


1 Zurich Letters, ii, No. 50. 
2 James Parker, Letter to Lord Selborne, p. 40. 
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‘He used expressions which came as near to implying the 
missing royal authority as possible, and yet kept on the safe side. 
. . . We impute nothing dishonourable to Parker in this proceeding. 
Elizabeth, we dare say, saw through his innocent stratagem, and 
smiled, for it left her with the credit of success if he succeeded, 
while it was open to her to repudiate a failure.’ ! 


It should be added that, in regard to the ordinary dress 
of the clergy, the Advertisements did but paraphrase the 
Injunctions,? 

But Mr. Wheatley Balme asks us to notice Grindal’s 
action as Archbishop of York, in 1571, when he ordered a 
general destruction of vestments, albs, tunicles, stoles, &c.; 
yet he ‘spared the copes’ (p. 69), although he treated the use 
of them in parish churches as illegal (p. 75). Why, then, did 
he spare them? And if he proscribed chasubles, he also 
proscribed candlesticks. But it is asked whether Grindal, who 
in that same year had been afraid that the promulgation of 
canons would draw down a premunire, would have risked a 
premunire by this raid on what, if ‘other order’ had not been 
taken, were still lawful ornaments? There was little fear, we 
think, of a premunire on that score; Elizabeth was rather too 
wise to vindicate the rubric by such a weapon, at the cost of 
infuriating the strong Puritan party, and making the restora- 
tion of the ornaments still more hopeless. 

Mr. Wheatley Balme rejects with some peremptoriness 
the notion of a maximum standard of ornaments ‘ represented 
by the rubric, and a minimum fixed by Advertisements, and 
afterwards by the Canons.’ And yet how can we explain, 
on any other theory than that of a maximum and minimum 
of observance, such facts as that while the Prayer Book of 
1559 orders the Holy Communion to be celebrated in cathe- 
dral and collegiate churches every Sunday at the least, the 
Advertisements, in dealing with that same class of churches, 
are content to say ‘upon the first or second Sunday of every 
month at least’ ; or that while that Prayer Book ordered the 
clergy to say daily service either privately or openly, the 
Canons made no provision for week-day service except when 
the Litany was to be read ? 

We hold, then,.that Mr. Wheatley Balme has not dis- 


1 Worship and Order, p. 271. See George Withers’s antithesis, ‘ ex 
regiis injunctionibus et ex episcoporum monitis, quae Advertisamenta 
vocant.’ When he adds ‘libris publice ad hoc editis et ipsi jubent, et 
+ .. aregina factum esse scribunt,’ this falls in with the view taken in 
thetext. 2. £. 11. No; 62, 

2 Compare Cardwell, Doc. Ann. i. 226, 329. 
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proved the statement—we do not say merely of Mr. Parker, 
but— of Canon Perry,' that the Advertisements never obtained 
any formal authorization from Queen Elizabeth; that ‘they 
were mot such a taking of further order as was conceded to 
her by the Act of Uniformity’; and that they did but ‘ pre- 
scribe the minimum of ritual which would be tolerated’ by 
ecclesiastical rulers at that day. Canon Perry also calls 
attention to the curious fact that in 1576 Elizabeth struck out 
a reference in certain synodical articles about preaching 
licences to the fourth Advertisement in the first section? 
Cardwell* considers, indeed, that Elizabeth was morally 
responsible for the Advertisements, but holds that Strype 
was mistaken in inferring from some words of Grindal that 
she did at last authorize them, whereupon they became again 
‘Articles’ instead of Advertisements. According to Card- 
well, they obtained no official royal sanction until James I. 
sanctioned the Canons of 1604, which refer to them. But 
why dwell merely on modern writers? Bishop Gibson’s note 
on the enabling clause is, ‘which other order (at least in the 
method prescribed by this Act) was never yet made.’* Herein 
this great authority only repeats the dictum of Cosin: ‘which 
other order, so qualified as is here appointed to be, was never 
yet made.’® 

Before we pass from this part of the subject, we may 
notice our author’s attempt to meet a dictum, as we believe, 
of Dr. Pusey’s. ‘I will observe—as it is the fashion to say that 
the Privy Council judgments have interpolated a zoft into the 
rubric—that the zot as to the vestments was read into it 
during the reign of its royal authoress by her own Commis- 
sioners’ (p. 82). This retort misses its aim. The judgments 
professed to interpret a rubric still in force; and, in doing so, 
they nullified it by reference to a document which it ignores. 
But on Mr. Wheatley Balme’s theory, the ‘Commissioners’ 
had obtained that ‘other order’ for which the rubric, by 
referring to the Act, had implicitly provided. 

And now for the present Ornaments Rubric, as settled in 
1661-2. Mr. Wheatley Balme undertakes to maintain the 
thesis that it does zo¢ sanction the ornaments of 1549. He 
begins by arguing (p. 93) that as the change. in its wording 
from that which appears in the rubric of 1559 is not among 
the alterations described by Sancroft, the Convocational secre- 


1 Student’s English Church History, ii. 290. 

2 bid. ii. 305 ; Cardwell, Syndd. i. 136. 

3 Doc. Ann. i. 322. * Codex, i. 297. 

5 Cosin, Works, v. 233. Written in the reign of Charles I. 
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tary, as ‘material,’ it must be ‘only verbal’; and therefore 
the omission of the previous reference to the Elizabethan 
enabling clause, which gave to the retention of those orna- 
ments an ad interim character, is of no real significance. In 
one point of view the change was unquestionably material, 
and was admitted to be so in the Purchas judgment.’ What 
had been provisional became absolute, and no choice of 
adjectives on Sancroft’s part could affect a matter of gram- 
matical construction. But it must be remembered that San- 
croft was working under Cosin, who, as we have just seen, 
held that the ornaments were lawful under the rubric of 1559 
in default of any ‘other order’: that is, that Elizabeth had 
not used the power given her under the statute, and that her 
successor had been equally abstinent. King James’s conduct 
is indeed significant. He sanctions the Canons, which quote 
the Advertisements simply as ‘ published anno 7 Eliz.’ ; but, 
on the other hand, he republishes the Elizabethan Prayer 
Book with certain alterations, but with the Ornaments Rubric 
unaltered ; and this after he had expressly referred to the 
provision for ‘further order’ in the Act of 1 Eliz. as justi- 
fying some ‘enlargement, by way of explanation,’ in certain 
parts of the book.? And after his son’s troubles had begun, a 
Committee of the House of Lords, having associated with 
itself certain ‘learned divines’ (March I and 10, 1641), enter- 
tained certain ‘Considerations upon the Book of Common 
Prayer. Some of these show plainly that the Advertise- 
ments were not then considered to be, in Mr. Wheatley Balme’s 
phrase, ‘ binding law.’ One is, 

‘Whether cathedral and collegiate churches shall be strictly 
bound to celebrate the Holy Communion every Sunday at the least ; 
and might not it rather be added, once in a month ?’ 


‘Once a month, as we have seen, was precisely what had 
been sanctioned by the Advertisements seventy-five years 
before. But it is still more to the purpose to notice another 
and earlier ‘ Consideration’ :— 


‘ Whether the rubric should not be mended, where all vestments in 
time of Divine service are zow commanded which were used 2 Edw. VI.’ 


It is singular that Mr. Wheatley Balme should have over- 
looked this piece of evidence, which has often of late been 


1 Canon T. W. Perry, Votes on the Purchas Fudgment, p. 99. 

2 Cardwell, Conferences, p. 143 ; Parker, Letter to Lord Selborne, p. 105. 

8 Cardwell, Conferences, p. 274. Mr. Wheatley Balme quotes (p. 91) 
an order in the Durham Chapter-book, in Cosin’s handwriting, to the 
effect that ‘three vestments and one white cope should be changed into 
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brought forward. One of the divines, by name Robert 
Sanderson, was afterwards a Commissioner at the Savoy 
Conference, and a member of the Convocational Committee 
for revising the Prayer Book. He would probably have said 
in 1661 that the change made in the Ornaments Rubric was 
rather verbal than material, for it could not give fuller 
sanction to the ornaments than he apparently supposed them 
to possess in 1641. 

We are now considering Mr. Wheatley Balme’s objections 
to the prima facie interpretation of the Ornaments Rubric. 
In regard to the word ‘retained,’ he repeats the often- 
answered question, ‘ How could chasubles or albs be retained 
in England under Charles II. when there were no such ves- 
tures extant?’ Our author suggests that they would rather 
have to be ‘odtained’ (p. 109). And yet he had said just 
before, with perfect correctness, that the revisers were here 
deliberately conforming the rubric, which was of doubtful 
authority, to the clause in Elizabeth’s Act, which was passed 
when such ornaments were common in all churches. And he 
seems to have forgotten that not a few ornaments of ‘church’ 
and of ‘minister’ would really have to be ‘odtained’ afresh 
after the years of Puritanic desolation ; so that this- verbal 
difficulty would be just as applicable to the surplice in many 
a parish church, ¢g. ever since William Dowsing had carried 
on his raid in Suffolk.! We might as well ask how the 
chancels levelled by that worthy, or by others like-minded, 
could be ordered in 1661 to ‘ remain’ as in times past. 

Again, as to the change from ‘at the time of the Com- 
munion and at all other times in the ministration’—the 
wording of the Elizabeth-n rubric, not of the clause in the 
Act—to ‘at all times of their ministration.” Mr. Wheatley 


fair and large copes according to the Canons, as if he thereby showed 
that he held the rubric of 1559 to have been abrogated. But, says Canon 
Ornsby, ‘it is probable that’ Cosin ‘conceived that copes more literally 
fulfilled the obligation of the canon than the vestment or chasuble; and 
it is more than probable also that, for obvious reasons, there would be 
less prejudice against. the use of the former than the latter ’ (Cosin’s 
Correspondence, Surtees Society, i. 170). Canon Ornsby thinks that the 
vesture which Peter Smart described as ‘ot a decent cope, but a gay 
curtal’d vestment reaching scarce down to the knee,’ which the Bishop of 
Durham had condemned, and which some of the prebendaries termed ‘a 
tunicle, jacket, or herald’s coat,’ was really a chasuble. May it not after 
all have been a tunicle ? 

1 This was in January of 1644. About a year earlier, surplices and 
books had been torn to pieces or ‘ mangled’ by Colonel Sandys’s troops, 
when they profaned the mother-church of England.—Perry’s Student's 
English Church Hist. ii. 468. 
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Balme insists that this phrase makes the ornaments of the 
minister ‘homogeneous’ for all such times (pp. III, 147), 
Why so? Why may not ‘all times’ be a compendious 
equivalent for ‘at one special time and at all others,’ so as to 
imply that ‘at the several ministrations the ornaments pro. 
vided for them severally in 2 Edw. VI. shall severally be in 
use’? Ifa man says, ‘I wear on all occasions the ordinary 
dress of an Englishman,’ does he mean that he wears a hat 
and an overcoat within doors? If it is asked, ‘ But why was 
all mention of the Communion suppressed ?’ it is enough to 
answer, Either simply for brevity’s sake, or from a wish to 
minimize Puritanic criticism. But let us now look at some 
difficulties which Mr. Wheatley Balme’s theory of ‘homo- 
geneity’ involves. Of one, at least, he is conscious ; for what 
of the cope at celebrations in cathedrals? He can only 
suggest that this was a casus omtssus (p. I11); a supposition 
which Mr. T. W. Perry has called ‘absurd.’! Again, Mr, 
Wheatley Balme’s gloss would make the rubric mean, ‘ Such 
ornaments of the minister, intended to be equally in use at 
all ministrations, as were legal in 2 Edw. VL, shall continue 
to be legal” But no one ornament of the minister was 
prescribed in the Prayer Book of 1549 for use in all ministra- 
tions ; for the priest was ordered to use a surplice in ordinary 
services, but an alb, under a vestment or cope, at the Holy 
Communion. For the alteration of ‘the minister shall use’ 
into ‘such ornaments shall be used,’ no more recondite reason 
need be sought than what has been already stated as to the 
adoption of the words of the old statute, except as to the 
qualifying proviso. 

But what is Mr. Wheatley Balme’s position now as to the 
construction of the rubric? Like Canon Harper, of Selby, 
he describes the revisers as intending to maintain the status 
guo. But by this he means a status guo ander which the vest- 
ments in question had been legally abolished ; whereas Canon 
Harper refers both to a legal status guo under which, as both 
Cosin and Baxter, and the divines of 1641, agreed in thinking, 
the vestments were lawful, and to an actual status guo under 
which they had long been out of use. Mr. Wheatley Balme 
asks, quite gratuitously, whether his opponents imagine that 
the Convocation of 1661 intended practically to recall the 
vestments into use. Nobody ever ascribed such intention to 
them. They knew that in their own day and generation there 

1 Notes on the Purchas Fudgment, p. 102. Absurd enough, we may 


say, considering what the revision owes to bishops. 
2 See his pamphlet referred to in C.Q.2. xii. 591. 
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would be trouble enough about other matters.! Mr. Wheatley 
Balme says, indeed, ‘ Never during three centuries was there 
so favourable an opportunity for the introduction of such 
ritual’ (p. 4). But in the selfsame page he remarks that the 
revisers had meant to make a new rubric on the position of 
the Holy Table, but ‘on final revision reinstated the old one’ ; 
the fact probably being, as Mr, Parker thinks, that this re- 
instatement took place after the book had left the hands of 
Convocation in December 1661, and before the King sent it 
to the House of Lords at the end of February 1662, and that 
it was one of the changes subsequently ratified by a Committee 
of Convocation appointed on March 5.2 Even before this, 
however, the Convocational revisers had felt that it was im- 
prudent to adopt all the High Church proposals, and so to 
exasperate the residuary Puritanism. As to the vestments, 
they knew, of course, that no revival of them was in prospect ; 
but they believed the existing rubric to make them lawful, 
and they took care not to close the door thus left open, but 
to improve the position of such ‘ornaments’ by making the 
rubric echo the Elizabethan statute mznus the words ‘until 
other order,’ &c.? To argue from the non-use of vestments by 
the bishops after 1661, or to ask in a page-heading, ‘Were 
burdens imposed which were not teuched by the imposers ?’ 
(p. 157), is, to speak plainly, an irrelevance, and nothing 
more. 

But let us bring the matter to a point. Those who interpret 
the rubric as zo¢ meaning that the Eucharistic vestments legal 
in the second year of Edward VI. are legal under the settle- 
ment of 1661-2 are bound to exhibit their interpretation by 
a paraphrase of their text. Our author evades this direct 
test, but he feels that he must face the question: Why, on 
your showing, did the revisers keep the reference to 1549, 
if they meant to legalize no more than was mentioned in a 
document of 1566? If their rubric was to mean the eighth 
year of Queen Elizabeth, why did it continue to speak of the 
second year of King Edward ? 


1 E.g. in 1680 only two cathedrals had a weekly Eucharist : see Dean 
Granville’s Remains, p. 48. For rubrical irregularities in London in 1682, 
see zbid. p. 102. < 

2 Parker’s Jntroduction to the Revisions, p. cccclv. 

8 See Beresford Hope’s Worship in the Church of England, p. 135 : 
‘As for the Church party of those days, so far from the little practical use 
which they made of their verbal success being any proof that they could 
not have meant what they said, it would be more philosophical to own 
that their saying it under such circumstances’proved that they meant it. 
They appealed to God and to futurity,’ &c. 
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Mr. Wheatley Balme offers two suggestions, of the value 
of which our readers shall now judge. 

(1) He says in effect that the revisers could not alter the 
wording of the Act of Elizabeth, which was still to be reprinted 
at the beginning of the revised Prayer Book ; therefore they 
did not venture to expunge that reference to 2 Edw. VI. 
which the Elizabethan rubric had borrowed from the 
statute. But this proves too much; for that statute had 
established a book which it described as but very slightly 
altered from the book of 1552; whereas the book, as now 
revised, differed from the book of 1552 in a multitude of 
particulars. Mr. Wheatley Balme insists that his opponents 
impute to the bishops at the Savoy a ‘secret intention,’ which 
was in effect dishonest (p. 140); and that if the Convocation 
of 1661 intended to favour an optional use of vestments, 
‘it deceived Parliament’ (p. 107). Does he think that to 
retain the mention of 2 Edw. VI. when the standard really 
intended was 8 Eliz. was a proceeding consistent with strict 
veracity? And does he imagine that Convocation would 
have encountered the slightest difficulty, if it had signified 
to Parliament that it was desirable to allay all Puritanical 
misapprehensions by effacing all reference to 2 Edw. VI.? 

(2) Mr. Wheatley Balme, in a subsequent page, has re- 
course to another expedient (p. 136). The revisers, it seems, 
wished to secure parliamentary authority for the surplice: in 
order to do this, they had to retain a rubric which referred to 
such authority ; and they wished also to avoid the contest and 
excitement which would have attended the attempt to get 
this authority for the surplice co nomine in any new form. 
Our author supports this position partly by the mention of 
surplices, and not of other vestures, in the visitation articles 
framed by Cosin under a commission from Convocation, pre- 
sented to the Archbishop in March of 1662, and afterwards 
issued, and which were ‘ mainly adopted by seventeen bishops 
in the same year’ (p. 146); and again by a reference to the 
practice of the bishops themselves (p. 149). We have already 
said that no one supposes Bishop Cosin to have seriously 
contemplated an enforcement of the ornaments of 1549. He 
and his brethren were content, practically, to work on the 
lines of the canons. But the fact remains that they had 
framed a rubric which, in Judge Coleridge’s words, ‘ makes 
quite immaterial’ in a legal sense ‘ what had prevailed since 
the second year of Edward VI.’ 

But Mr. Wheatley Balme also refers us to the Conference 
at the Savoy. He is obliged to confront the Puritans’ ob- 
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jection that the rubric of 1559, then unaltered, seemed to 
bring back not ‘the cope’ only, but the alb, and other vest- 
ments forbidden in the Prayer Book of 1552. An objection 
this, which is very inconvenient to our author ; because it 
shows that the Puritans (so called) of 1661 did ot hold that 
the Advertisements involved a taking of ‘other order’ as to 
the ornaments of 1549. Accordingly, it disturbs his usual 
moderation of statement: he accuses Baxter and the other 
objectors of employing ‘a mere pretext to cover their real 
object, which was to get rid of the surplice’ (p. 159). But 
why not give them credit for a dona fide apprehension, which 
agreed with what the divines already mentioned had said 
just twenty years before? And how do the bishops answer the 
objection? Do they say, as on Mr.Wheatley Balme’s hypothesis 
they must have said, ‘ You have misunderstood the rubric ; it 
merely upheld these ornaments until the Queen should take 
other order, and she dd take it’? By no means ; they ignore 
the apprehension stated, and refer to a general observation 
already made as to the utility of decent ceremonies, and in 
particular as to the comeliness of the white surplice, as a 
reason for keeping the rubric unchanged. It is said, ‘If they 
were privately resolved to keep a place for chasubles, this 
answer was evasive.’ It was just as ‘evasive’ with regard to 
copes in their own minsters, which undoubtedly they meant 
to retain. We repeat that if they held the Privy Council’s 
view as to the Advertisements, nothing was easier than to 
express it. A frank statement in that sense, could they have 
honestly made it, would have been even politic; and that 
they could zo¢ make it appears from the indirectness of their 
answer. ‘True, when five of them afterwards sat on the Con- 
vocational Committee, they agreed to re-word the rubric in 
the manner already described. Now, to return to Mr. 
Wheatley Balme’s view of their motive: we say again that 
had they only meant to get statutable authority for the sur- 
plice, they could have taken the direct path to that end. A 
Parliament which Mr. Wheatley Balme describes as ‘ specially 
favourable to the clergy’ (p.94) would have fulfilled their known 
wishes without giving them further trouble ; they would rather 
have gained additional credit for taking their stand un- 
equivocally on the lines of ceremonial ‘ moderation.’ Why, 
we ask, did they zot do so? Because they were think- 
ing of something more. We do not mean to uphold their 
wording of the rubric as at all ideal. Theoretically, it would 
have been better to enumerate the ornaments intended, in- 
stead of leaving the readers of the Prayer Book to institute an 
VOL. XVII—NO. XXXIII._ F 
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historical enquiry for themselves ; and such an enumeration 
had been thought of by Cosin. But in effect, the revisers 
deemed it best to occupy the ground of the old rubric, while 
making it more ‘ parliamentary’ in form: and those of them 
who had sat in the Conference had not deemed themselves 
restrained from the use of diplomatic language in dealing with 
a still active force of strongly Protestant criticism. Now, 
what was the impression produced on such critics by the 
course actually taken as to the Ornaments Rubric? Mr, 
Wheatley Balme seems unaware of the fact—as significant a 
fact as any in the whole story of the rubric—that just six 
years afterwards, when the remembrance of the Caroline 
revision was still fresh, and when some of the more liberal 
divines of the Church were considering the possibility of an 
arrangement with the ministers who had been driven into a 
Nonconformist attitude, Baxter, Manton, and Bates urged 
on Dr. Wilkins, with a view to the desired comprehension, 
certain alterations in the revised Prayer Book; and one of 
those which was described as ‘ most necessary’ was as follows: 
‘That the rubric for the old ornaments, which were in use in 
the second year of Edward VI., be put out’! Could men 
speak more plainly? Observe that they do not say, ‘We 
are afraid that if we rejoin the Church, we shall be called 
upon to wear these ornaments.’ What they mean is, ‘The 
rubric, as it stands, gives them a foothold ; if circumstances 
should be favourable, they might be restored, de facto, on its 
warrant, and the restorers would, as such, be within their 
rights ; and we cannot acquiesce in a system which makes 
this possible.’ Let this have its due weight in our estimate 
of the ‘contemporary interpretation’ of the rubric of 1661-2. 

Here, then, as in the former case, we consider that Mr. 
Wheatley Baime has failed in his undertaking. He has not 
disproved the grammatical sense of the present Ornaments 
Rubric. He bestows several pages on an argumentum ad 
hominem, as we may Call it, relating to the case of the Rev. 
S. F. Green, as a clergyman of the Northern Province : the point 
being that the procuratorium of November 30, 1661,a document 
professing to give a proxy for the Northern Convocation to 
some members of the Lower House of Canterbury, in regard 
to the Liturgical revision then in progress, is morally null and 
void, as not having really emanated from the Synod assembled 
at York; ergo, Mr. Green was not ‘canonically’ bound by 


1 Sylvester’s Religuie Baxteriana, part iii. 39. 
? See also in Granville’s Remains, p. 174, queries at a Durham clerical 
conference : ‘ What were these ornaments? Vide statute.’ 
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the Ornaments Rubric, as passed by the Convocation of 
Canterbury. Mr. Wheatley Balme has forgotten Cardinal 
Newman’s weighty maxim, ‘You cannot have as much of an 
argument as you like, and no more.’ What he says as to 
this one rubric is just as relevant, or just as irrelevant, in 
regard to the whole Prayer Book of 1661 ; and on this show- 
ing, no clergyman of the Province of York is under any 
canonical obligation to the existing Prayer Book of the 
Church of England; his obligation to it is purely secular. 
Truly a comfortable doctrine for an excellent Yorkshire 
layman, who in his first letter assures Mr. Fletcher that 
‘since the time of the Gorham judgment ’—ze. during 
thirty-three years—‘ he has been intensely anxious about 
encroachment by the State on the spiritual jurisdiction of 
the Church, to which he attaches paramount importance.’ 
If he does, it must have been more against his will than at 
first sight appears that he represents the Prayer Books of 
1549, 1559, and 1604, as having been forced on the Church 
by sheer State power; and we presume he would say the 
like of the Prayer Book of 1552, while, by emphasizing the 
rapidity of the Convocational revision of 1661, he does his 
best to strip it of moral value. For evidence of a Convo- 
cational acceptance of the Prayer Book of 1549 (and for the 
probability of a like acceptance of the book of 1552) we 
may refer our readers to Canon Perry.! Our author does 
not actually contest this conclusion ; but he urges that ‘any 
action of Convocation in this matter, if such there were, 
was utterly ignored in the Act 2 and 3 Edward VI. c. 1., 
which also provided that recalcitrant clerks should be ‘tried 
like trespassers’ (p. 101), and professed to give ecclesiastical 
superiors authority to inflict ecclesiastical censure on such 
persons ‘ by virtue of this Act ’—the censures, however, being 
such as to carry with them temporal penalties. Mr. Wheatley 
Balme seems, we say, to dwell complacently on such evi- 
dence of ‘Erastianism’ in action; and, whatever he may 
have thought at the time of the Gorham judgment, he 
seems now to be well content that the civil power, acting 
by advice of the Privy Council, should not only in regard 
to this ‘Erastian’ Ornaments Rubric, but in regard to every 
part of the formularies, decide absolutely as to whether a 
clergyman, beneficed under the Act of Uniformity, has kept 
‘the terms of his compact.’ He grants, indeed, and we quote 
it with satisfaction, that questions may ‘arise, in which the 
tulers of the lower kingdom come into conflict with what 


1 Student’s English Church Hist. ii. 156, 212. 
F2 
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really belongs to the law of the higher kingdom,’ which ‘is 
not of this world. In such cases, where the distinction is 
clear, there can be no doubt as to which is to be obeyed, in 
case the two conflict’ (p. 135). Only, the Ornaments Rubric 
is not one of ‘the things of God’: it bears ‘its Parliamentary 
origin’ on the face of it ‘as plainly as did Czsar’s tribute 
money’; the fact that it was revised and re-worded by the 
Church, and as such accepted by the State without question, 
being apparently of no moment. 

A question which Mr. Fletcher had asked, relating to the 
vestiary use of ‘much more than three centuries’ betore the 
Elizabethan era, gives Mr. Wheatley Balme an opportunity 
for reproducing the well-known fact that the ‘casula’ in the 
days of S. Augustine meant an ordinary out-door cloak ;' and 
he triumphs in the discovery that a figure on an ancient gilt 
glass vessel, which had been taken for a priest in chasuble, 
does in fact represent a betrothed lady or bride in the fashion- 
able attire of the eighth or ninth century (p. 160). As for 
the secular derivation of the chasuble (which Dr. Wickham 
Legg,? however, would connect with the penula as worn by 
high civil officials), that is just as relevant a fact as that the 
royal sceptre was once a walking-staff. And if it be said that 
the surplice and scarf or stole come nearest to the attire in 
which martyr Saints are represented in catacomb pictures of 
the fifth century, or the Apostles in mosaics from the sixth to 
the ninth (pp. 163 ff.), we may ask whether he would be pre- 
pared to restrict Christian art to the forms of that period ; 
whether such a rigid stereotyping process would be anything 
better than pedantic antiquarianism ; and whether the real 
objection to the Eucharistic vestments has anything to do 
with the date of their distinctive use? All this talk about 
the primitiveness of stole and surplice, as against cope or 
chasuble, is but picturesque trifling, and therefore a mere 
waste of time. A distinctive Eucharistic vesture is both 
prized and assailed on grounds much more serious ; because, 
generally, it represents the unique majesty of the Holy 
Eucharist among Christian rites—a principle against which, 
as Mr. Beresford Hope has repeatedly and opportunely re- 
minded us, it is quite too late for any good Anglican to 
argue ;* and because, specially, it is associated with a belief 


1S. Augustine, De Czv. Dez, xxii. 8. 9, the story of an old sartor, 
quoted by Mr. Wheatley Balme, p. 158. 

2 Hist. of Liturgical Colours, p. 2. 

3 Worship in the Church of England, pp. 77, 92. Worship and 
Order, p. 309. 
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in the Eucharistic sacrifice and the sacerdotal character of 
the celebrant. If the question were merely one of taste, ‘Is 
not a white linen vesture the simplest and most suggestive 
for a Christian officiant?’ it would never have stirred the 
Church as, in fact, it has stirred her. And if Mr. Wheatley 
Balme asks us to discuss it in this form, we presume that he 
will consistently remonstrate (Canon XXV. notwithstanding) 
against the custom of wearing a crimson or scarlet hood over 
a surplice, and—as white is in strictest antithesis to black— 
that he will make war (not without our good will) on the 
hideous episcopal garment (originally, it seems, a warm choir- 
cloak), which a bishop of his province, professedly in all 
seriousness, has been pleased to identify with the cope of 
Canon XXIV. What would an ancient Christian have 
thought, if he had seen a canonized prelate depicted in a 
chimere ? 

We would also remind Mr. Wheatley Balme that a sur- 
plice is not, among us, a distinctively ministerial vesture. 
But as we do not wish to part from this respected writer on a 
ground of difference, we will conclude by applauding his 
citation from Dr. Rock on the majestic amplitude of ‘ the old 
English surplice,’ and regretting with him the frequent sub- 
stitution for that ‘flowing drapery’ of ‘a scanty, flattened, 
and stiffened gown, suggestive,’ he adds, ‘ of no art but that of 
a laundress, with smoothing iron, and unlimited command of 
Glenfield’s Patent Starch.’ 

Mr. Wheatley Balme, in spite of one or two sarcastic 
‘fleers’ at Ritualists, is essentially a good-humoured contro- 
versialist. We will let him have his joke at a Roman-shaped 
surplice ; and we would not quarrel with him for criticizing, 
from an esthetic point of view, that contracted and flap-like 
form of vestment,' which may be more convenient for the 
movement of the arms, but in which neither old Florentius of 
Hippo, nor the broad-shouldered S. Nicetius of Lyons,? 
nor, for that matter, any medieval priest, would be apt to 
recognize his casu/la. 


1 Words for Peace, p. 178. 

2 S. Greg. Turon. Vite Pair. viii. 5. ‘ Diacono cuidam hujus’ (ze. 
Nicetius’s) ‘ casulam tribuit. Erat autem valida, eo quod et ipse vir Dei 
robusto fuisset corpore.’ The irreverent deacon wore it ‘in lectulo, in 
foro,’ and used its ‘cape’ for a ‘tegumen pedum ;’ thereby, of course 
drawing down a judgment. 2 
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ART. V.—THE PROSPECTS OF RELIGION AND 
SOCIETY IN FRANCE. 


. Dieu, Patrie, Liberté Par JULES SIMON. 14th edition, 
(Paris, 1883.) 

. Instruction Morale et Civique des Feunes Filles. Par Mdme. 
H. GREVILLE. 9th edition. (Paris, 1883.) 

. Eléments @ Instruction Morale et Civique. Par GABRIEL 
COMPAYRE. 55th edition. (Paris, 1883.) 

. L’Instruction Civique a Ecole. Par M. PAUL BERT, 
12th edition. (Paris, 1883.) 


IT has rarely happened that any great social or intellectual 
movement has taken place on the Continent without its being 
shared by England, or that any movement has originated in 
England without its communicating itself in a greater or less 
degree to the other countries of Europe. In the last century 
the English deists created habits of thought which repeated and 
exaggerated themselves both in France and Germany. The 
‘Catholic Revival,’ which produced a Walter Scott, a Keble, 
and a Newman in one country, gave birth in a neighbouring 
land to a Chateaubriand, a Lacordaire, and a Montalembert. 
The great political earthquake of 1848, which shook so many 
thrones, was not unfelt among ourselves; and to pass from 
politics to social life, it must, we fear, be owned that the 
corruptions of the Second Empire have had an effect worse 
than revolutionary on some sides of English life, on the views 
(especially of some of our upper classes) on such Divine in- 
stitutions as marriage and the observance of the Lord’s Day ; 
that the purity of our homes has been sullied, that our art, 
our literature, and our drama have been tainted by influences 
which the downfall of a corrupt Court set free from their old 
centre to float across the Channel and reunite themselves, all 
poison-fraught, in our English atmosphere. 

At this moment it may be said that both in France and 
England the question of secular education is ‘in the air’ 
While the Church in this country has seen her universities 
secularized, her grammar schools passing gradually into lay 
hands, and Board schools tending to rival or neutralize her 
labours in elementary education, and the young children of 
her parishes in many cases driven into purely secular schools, 
a struggle of a still more pronounced character has been going 
on in France. 
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With us the Church has been ignored ; in France she has 
been insulted. The struggles of an English incumbent taxing 
himself and his family ‘to keep out the School Board, com- 
manding, as they do, our fullest sympathy, shrink into little- 
ness, we will not say into nothing, when compared with those 
undergone by a poor curé on 1,000 francs (about 40/. a year) 
trying to teach the catechism at odd hours to the children from 
the walls of whose school the innocent motto, ‘ Aimez Dieu, 
respectez vos parents,’ has been effaced, and who are grudged 
the liberty of bringing their catechism books to school for 
use afterwards, lest they should in some way infect the 
building ; or that of the poor nun or sister who has the pro- 
spect of finding her occupation gone, and herself a burden 
on the community, after she has spent the best portion of her 
life in devoted usefulness. 

A remarkable book has appeared this ‘year from the pen 
of M. Jules Simon, entitled Dieu, Patric, Liberté, in which he 
gives a sketch of the various fortunes of the French Church, 
especially with regard to education, during the last hundred 
years. M. Simon has a strong claim to be heard on this 
subject. He is, as he himself says, an ‘ wsiversitaire de cin- 
quante ans’ ; he is a Liberal and Republican, and a-member 
of the French Senate, and has held for a short time the port- 
folio of Prime Minister. In his volume we read, what is 
invariably to be read in any history of France, how one ex- 
aggeration produces another, and how Louis XIV. prepared 
the way for Gambetta, Challemel-Lacour, and Paul Bert. We 
see the tables turned on the Church which revoked the Edict 
of Nantes, and her own phrase, ‘ moral unity,’ flung back in 
her own teeth. ‘Thou hast thirsted for blood, thou shalt 
have thy fill of it, was the exclamation of the savage queen 
to Cyrus. ‘You have asked for moral unity, and you shall 
have it,’ the new world of France seems now to be saying to 
the old. Only, as M. Simon puts it (pp. 251-2) :— 

‘Louis XIV., en revoquant l'Edit de Nantes, n’a pas eu d’autre 
but que de sauver ce qu’il appelait l’unité morale de la France ; et 
de quelque cété que vous regardiez, vous serez obligé de convenir 
que la seule différence entre lui et vous, c’est qu’il voulait l’unité 
dans une affirmation, et que vous la voulez dans une négation.’ 

As most of our readers are probably aware, there was a 
period in the Great Revolution itself when the minds of its 
leaders were far from unfriendly to religion. The Constituent 

Assembly of 1789, while it abolished tithes among other class 
privileges, and suppressed all payments to the Roman See, 
was very far from desiring to suppress religion or the Church. 
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It had its constructive and philosophic side. It professed its 
attachment to the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, 
When Robespierre attempted to authorize the marriage of 
priests, he was hooted down. The entire Assembly kept the 
‘Féte de la Fédération,’ July 14, 1790, by hearing mass said 
before the King at an altar set up in the Champ-de-Mars, 
when Talleyrand (one of its members) was celebrant. 

Unhappily for France, she was hampered then, as Italy 
has been in more recent times, by her connexion with the 
Papacy. One man, indeed, seems to have had an insight into 
possibilities which, had they been allowed to become certain- 
ties, might have changed the whole future of the country, 
On January 14,1791, Mirabeau made use of the following 
remarkable words :— 


‘If it be true that the Christian ministry (sacerdoce) has been insti- 
tuted once for all, does not Apostolic power subsist to-day in the 
biskops as successors of the Apostles to the universality of its primitive 
constitution? Did not each one among them, at the moment of his 
consecration, become just what each Apostle became when he received 
his own at the feet of the Eternal Shepherd of the Church? It 
follows, then, that bishops are z/so fac/o entrusted with the regimen 
of the universal Church, just as the Apostles were ; their mission is 
actual, immediate, and absolutely independent of all local circum- 
scription. The unction of the Episcopate suffices for their institution, 
and they have no more need of the sanction of the Roman Pontiff 
than S. Paul had of S. Peter's.’ (These last words were received 
with deafening applause. ) 


Camus, Treilhard, and Lanjuinais, M. Simon tells us, dis- 
played their erudition in support of the same cause, and 
quoted many respectable precedents to prove that the primi- 
tive bishops had been elected by the people, without any 
intervention of the Bishop of Rome. Unhappily, however, 
France had few theologians ; she attempted to gain her ends 
by purely civil means, and the attempt, as might have been 
expected, broke down. Reading the history of this period 
makes us more than ever thankful for our own Reformation, 
which, by the synodical action of the Church herself, working 
hand in hand with the State, not only emancipated both 
Church and country from the control of the Papacy, but 
made it possible for liberty to be religious, and for religion to 
be free. 

In France the race of State-made bishops and ‘constitu- 
tional’ clergy has not been prosperous or long-lived. Jurors 
and non-jurors—that is, those who took the oath of allegiance 
to the constitution and those who declined the oath—were 
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alike proscribed in the Reign of Terror. The former had 
earned a double unpopularity, and were even stoned in the 
streets by women who would undergo the greatest perils to 
obtain marriage or the baptism of their children from the 
orthodox clergy.' The scaffold ran red with the blood of 
priests. Churches were desecrated, holy images overthrown. 
The most sacred objects were derisively paraded in the streets. 
The venerable and benevolent Bishop of Amiens was im- 
prisoned for thirteen months in company with women of the 
worst character, and nearly lost his sight in his captivity. 
The miserable men who ‘conformed’ were forced to marry 
‘avec éclat, avec scandale. Like the guests of Nero, they 
continued to smile in the very face of ruin.’ Many gave up 
their orders. ‘There was,’ says M. Simon, ‘an avalanche of 
apostate priests (Nov. 1793), as a few months earlier there 
had been an avalanche of married ones.’ Of all the sad 
pictures in the Reign of Terror none is sadder than that of 
the crowds of clergy hurrying up to Paris, eager to proclaim 
their own disgrace, and treated with contempt by the very 
men who had extorted the confession from them. ‘If we 
did not honour the priest of error and fanaticism, we are 
just as far from honouring the priest of incredulity,’ ex- 
claimed Danton, as he showed them the door of the Conven- 
tion-chamber. Robespierre exclaimed, ‘ Do not fear the robe 
they used to wear, but their change of skin.’ 

At length the terrible storm subsided, and the priests 
crept out of their hiding-places. But with the re-establish- 
ment of public worship came back the old difficulties between 
the jurors and the non-jurors, the latter being of course sup- 
ported by the Papacy. At length Napoleon extorted from 
the Holy See the recognition of about ten ‘constitutional’ 
bishops (including the well-known Grégoire), as well as the 
sanction of the alienation of ecclesiastical property, and other 
provisions of the famous Concordat. Thus religion and the 
Papacy were once more practically identified, and France 
found herself as far as ever from being able to profit by the 
blessings of the one without suffering from the corruptions of 
the other. 

During the reign of Napoleon, centralization and organiza- 
tion was the order of the day. The same hands which had 
effaced the provinces with their historical picturesqueness 
from the map, which introduced the prosaic kilométre and 


1 Tt is our privilege to know a lady, still happily surviving among 
us, who was baptized in a cellar, by a priest disguised in a smock frock, 
in those troubled times. 
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kilogramme, and banished the friendly old measures of weight 
and distance, and substituted a decimal coinage for the écy 
and the louis d’or of former days, were busy in this depart- 
ment also. Everything was to be brought to a kind of 
mechanical unity. Twenty-four independent universities, 
swept away by the Convention, were now replaced by one, 
around which, as in a kind of solar system, all luminaries 
were to revolve. For Napoleon did not destroy the Episcopal 
seminaries and preparatory schools, but insisted on every 
candidate for holy orders obtaining a university degree, and 
on the preparatory schools being taught by none but members 
of the University (p. 125, note). 

At the Restoration, however, when the clerical interest 
was on the crest of the wave, the University underwent the 
same metamorphosis as the rest of society. It fell under the 
management of bishops and priests, and—significantly enough 
—the students were no longer summoned by beat of drum, 
but by sound of bell, the dress was ‘to be of one pattern, but 
no longer military. For the moment the cassock had tri- 
umphed alike over the soldier’s uniform and the philosopher’s 
gown, but its day was soon over. The philosophers had their 
turn in 1830; and if they resembled the clergy in nothing 
else, they copied them only too faithfully in their narrow 
spirit of monopoly. ‘En un mot,’ says M. Simon, speaking 
of the University of those days, ‘elle s’accommodait au des- 
potisme a condition de l’exercer.” Thus by one of those 
curious changes of face which sometimes occur in history, the 
words ‘liberty of instruction,’ which before the Revolution 
would have been the greatest bugbear to the clerical party, 
became now the rallying-point of the more thoughtful and 
far-sighted men among them, such as Montalembert, De Coux, 
Lacordaire, whose little school in the Rue des Arts was 
the occasion of a stormy controversy and a debate in the 
Chambre des Pairs. ‘Catholics, exclaimed Lacordaire (soon 
to assume the habit and vows of a Dominican), ‘grant liberty 
when you are the masters, that it may not, one day, be re- 
fused to yourselves when you cease to be so.’ ‘ Religion needs 
liberty, and liberty needs religion.’ Such was through life 
the watchword of. the courageous, the chivalrous, the devout, 
and the enlightened Montalembert, whose strong sympathies 
with what might truly have been called his mother-country, 
and familiarity with her language and literature, made it 
almost seem as if the genius of Burke had once more found 
a voice in him. 

Unhappily, however, neither of the two extreme parties 
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could be brought to see the fallacy of the sophism that 
‘liberty is complete when one has got it for one’s self,’ and 
Montalembert lost his cause. It was not till after the crisis 
of 1848 that liberty of instruction was secured by the passing 
of the Jot Falloux in 1850, which had regard more especially 
to secondary education. ‘ Every Government,’ says M. Simon, 
‘has its pet spectre. . . . In general the spectre of monarchies, 
and of all reactions, is the red one, which did excellent service 
in 1849. On the other hand, Liberals and Republicans are 
haunted by the black spectre (clericalism) ; and even if the 
Commune were at their gates, they would see nothing else,’ 
The Empire was afraid of the Republicans, but had no fear of 
the priests. For this reason the reign of Napoleon III. pre- 
sented the singular contrast of a closely watched press (that 
being the Republican organ) and a sufficiently free education 
(that being the mouthpiece of the clergy). 

The red spectre, however, took its revenge—the world 
knows how terribly—in 1870. Yet, singularly enough, the 
animus of the Assembly of 1871 (composed of an unusually 
large number of men of property, weight, and consideration) 
was by no means intolerant of religion. Not only did it vote 
complete liberty of instruction, but its tone towards the 
clergy was on the whole conciliatory and even friendly. At 
length, however, members of the extreme ‘ Left,’ who, differ as 
they might among themselves in other respects, were all of 
one mind in their hatred of clerical influence, found a voice in 
M. Challemel-Lacour, who in 1874, on the question of open- 
ing some public schools (which had been a tentative act on 
the part of the clergy), delivered a speech which, long, elo- 
quent, frank, and carefully studied as it was, amounted to 
little less than a declaration of war. Once more the old 
‘moral unity of France’ was brought out and flung down as 
a gauntlet into the lists against the ‘Catholic’ party, and 
received with the applause of various bénches on the left. 

‘These words,’ says M. Simon, ‘had a wide significance. . . . 
They were’ (he adds) ‘the programme of the campaign which has 
since been prescribed by M. Gambetta and executed by M. Ferry. 
... There are two kinds of opponents of the clergy ; the one, the 
more numerous, are only desirous of combating their influence, the 
others aspire to replace them ; in a word, to exercise the same 
influence by the same means, in support of another doctrine. To 
bring about the moral unity of France, to hinder all that interferes 
with it, means nothing at all, or else means the religion of the State. 
All the difference between the old State religion and the new one is 
this, that the name of the old one is Christianity, and the name of 
the new is Nihilism.’ 
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Several pages are devoted by M. Simon to the reproduc. 
tion of M. Challemel-Lacour’s speech, which was designed to 
stir up what may be called a clerico-phobia in the hearts of 
his audience, by recounting the enormous advantages the 
clergy had through their preaching, their ministrations, their 
influence, their organization, their public incomes and private 
resources, their relations with Rome, and above all their huge 
educational machinery. ‘Has not France,’ he said, ‘done 
enough for them already without abandoning to them the 
domain of the “higher education” which she has hitherto 
reserved to herself ?’ 

The grounds of his argument were not that the technical 
instruction given would be bad in itself, but that the race thus 
educated would be filled with prejudices, and that among 
these lawyers, doctors, magistrates, and professors of the 
future we should find so many propagators of the doctrines 
of the Syllabus, ‘so many auxiliaries of the Catholic spirit’ 
This, he contended, would affect France intellectually, morally, 
civilly, and not least in her foreign relations. 


‘ Every nation is at this moment struggling to defend lay authority 
against the encroachments of the clergy. . . . This spectacle pre- 
sents itself not only in Germany and Italy, but even England is 
beginning to feel alarm. . . . Gentlemen, I ask, and I do it froma 
sense of duty, a duty the difficulty of which I fully own, if it is wise 
or prudent for us, while Europe is looking on, ironical, irritated, 
uneasy, to constitute ourselves champions of Ultramontanism, the 
stronghold of Catholicity, the vanguard of a restoration which, thank 
Heaven, is impossible ?’ 

We have given the above extracts because this speech 
marks an important crisis in the relations of Church and 
State in France. It created an indescribable sensation from 
its outspokenness which took even ‘ the Left ’ by surprise, and it 
is hardly to be wondered at that in replying to it, Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, was guilty of some exaggeration and mis- 
representation of the previous speaker. An able speech in 
favour of liberty of instruction was made by the proposer of 
the law, M. Laboulaye, and liberty of instruction was voted 
by a considerable majority. 

M. Challemel-Lacour, notwithstanding his apparent failure, 
had nevertheless set ideas fermenting in people’s minds which 
were destined to produce their effect at a later day. The As- 
sembly gave place to two Chambers, in each of which the 
Republicans (and in the Chamber of Deputies the extreme 
Left) had a decided majority. The clergy meanwhile had 
done their best to irritate the public mind by their conduct at 
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elections, their associations, their processions, and their pil- 
grimages. Readers of recent French fiction will not fail to 
have been struck by the pictures it presents to us of the un- 
friendliness of modern French society towards the Church, 
whose very pretensions and her influence over certain classes 
only tends to excite the jealousy and dislike of others. Day 
by day things were ripening for another outbreak. In 1877 
came Gambetta’s attack on the ministry of M. Jules Simon 
himself, which, in succeeding that of M. Dufaure, had en- 
deavoured to maintain its traditions of moderation and true 
liberalism, though rather on a philosophical than an ecclesias- 
tical basis. It is difficult for us in England to form an idea 
of the effect produced by such a speaker on such an audience 
as M. Gambetta—the fervid southern nature with its marked 
personality, its eagerness, its readiness and versatility, its 
vehemence and its determination—on a race which itself 
brought the fuel for his flame, and which looked on him as 
the hero and the saviour of his country, the one spirit which 
rose above mediocrity and appealed in some degree to that 
which is dearest to France, her enthusiasm and her love of 
glory. As one apostrophe followed another in his attack on 
the clergy and their defenders, the excitement of his audi- 
ence knew no bounds. He seemed to have infected them 
with his own spirit. They sprang from their seats, they 
applauded, they shouted. It seemed as if the new world were 
ready to take by storm all the fortresses which were left 
tothe old. And when Gambetta worked up his passionate 
declamation by the cry which has since been identified with 
his policy, ‘ Le cléricalisme, voila l’ennemi,’ a thousand voices 
were ready to echo it both within and without the Chamber. 

The ministry fell, and was succeeded by another equally 
short-lived, and by a general election, which threw greater 
power than ever into the hands of M. Gambetta and his fol- 
lowers. It was an unhappy moment. The nation, not strong 
enough to wreak its vengeance on Germany, found the Church 
a victim ready to its hand, and it was not long before the 
famous Article 7 was proposed by M. Jules Ferry for insertion 
into the law on higher education, to forbid liberty of instruc- 
tion of every grade to the members of unauthorized congrega- 
tions. Owing to the resistance made by the Senate, this 
clause, which would have struck at the root of clerical influ- 
ence in France, disappeared from the bill, but only to appear 
again shortly afterwards in another form. 

On March 29, 1880, the Government promulgated two 
decrees which, if they had been fully executed, would have 
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been intolerably oppressive. The first dissolved the Jesuit 
societies within three months ; the second gave three months 
to the other congregations, during which time they might, if 
they chose to fulfil the necessary conditions, obtain authoriza- 
tion. Happily, in the case of women, these decrees were not 
carried out. Public opinion would have been too much out- 
raged at the thought of some 14,000 nuns and sisters cast out 
of house and home, many of them old, helpless, and ignorant 
of the ways of the world, to say nothing of the sick and 
afflicted in mind and body whom they had tended so lovingly 
in the name of Christ and the Blessed Virgin; of the deaf 
and dumb, the idiot and the infirm, now perhaps left to die in 
a ditch; of the little children without their guardians; of 
the sick-bed without its ministering angels. 

Of the religious orders of men in France, numbering about 
7,444 persons, the Jesuits composed one-fifth, and their im- 
portance—from their intelligence, culture, and organization— 
was out of all proportion to their number. They were in 
reality the chief objects of aversion, nor could this be a 
matter of astonishment. Their tenacity and secrecy remind 
us rather of animal instinct than of ordinary human action, 
Some of us may have lived in a country house which was 
infested by jackdaws, and have been half-touched, half- 
irritated, by the persistent way in which, year after year, the 
old obstructions appeared in the old places despite of all the 
owners’ precautionary and vindictive measures. The chimneys 
are covered with wires, soon to be ingeniously torn off; the 
young nestlings are suffocated with smoke; the old birds are 
shot down ; it seems as if not a single feather of them would 
be left, when one day the well-known greyish-black figure, 
with its characteristic gait, appears once more on the lawn: 
the cunning clever eye looks at us with a sideways glance of 
triumph—a look which seems to say, ‘We are one too many 
for you after all, and when you ate dead and gone we shall 
be here still.’ Where they hide, where they come from, no 
one can teli; but as with them, so the case seems to be with 
the Jesuits. Decrees are promulgated for their expulsion, 
their houses are broken up, the country is supposed to be 
freed from them.. You go unsuspectingly into a boys’ school, 
and what do you find there? A Jesuit, sure enough, teaching 
mathematics—the old face, the old methods, though he 
appears of course in a layman’s dress. As M. Simon says: 
‘Ils ont mis un petit collet, et supprimé le révérend pére.’ 
He treats at some length, and with considerable humour, of 
the tactics which have to be resorted to in order to get rid of 
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them (see pp. 238-9), but we very much doubt if this will 
be found any easier in the long run than the extinction of the 
other class of bipeds to whom we have referred. M. Simon 
gives a long list of what he calls the army of reserve—the 
other laws, actual or projected, which affect the Church. 
Among the former may be mentioned the suppression of 
military chaplaincies, of the distinctive features of Sundays, 
and the encouragement of civil interments ; among the latter, 
the suppression of the very shadowy remnant of an oath which 
has hitherto prevailed in courts of justice, of religious emblems 
which are rapidly disappearing or have disappeared from hos- 
pitals and schools, from the hill-top, the church tower, and 
the roadside ; the threatened removal of the expiatory chapel 
of the Bourbon dynasty in the Rue d’Anjou ; the suppres- 
sion of faculties of Catholic theology; the legalization of 
marriages within the prohibited degrees, and of those of priests. 
To this may be added the imposition of a term of military 
service on candidates for holy orders, and further cutting 
down of the miserable salaries of the clergy and the semi- 
narists, and the suppression of various sees, of the Concordat 
and of all religious congregations whatsoever. Such are the 
propositions of M. Boysset, M. Jules Roche, and others. 

M. Paul Bert, on the other hand, wishes to retain the Con- 
cordat, but to enforce it with much stricter tension and rigour, 
and with severer penalties than heretofore, to deprive the 
seminaries and canonries of all State support, and to place 
both bishops and priests under the severest State discipline. 
Other projected changes are enumerated by M. Simon, who 
sums up his observations by saying, ‘We have only the 
cause of liberty at heart. But we ask, in the name of liberty 
and truth, of good faith and common sense, if a Church is 
supposed to be “treated with all consideration,” if she is “in 
full security ” in a country and in a year which has seen the 
birth of all these parliamentary projects, when may we ever 
imagine her to be in danger ?’ 

The following chapter, entitled Z’Ecole neutre, might be 
read with advantage by everyone interested in education on 
this side of the water. M. Simon laments, exactly what 
every thoughtful Englishman must lament, the sacrifice of 
‘character’ to ‘cram.’ We want men, and we get machines, 
but machines that have an unfortunate habit of breaking 
down at critical moments in a way that would not be tolerated 
in the workshops of Sheffield or the mills of Bradford. For 
the melancholy part of our ‘ education’ to-day is, that just as 
by trying to assimilate women to men you lose womanliness 
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and do not gain manliness, so by assimilating men to machines 
you only get wheels that will not turn, springs that snap and 
pistons that refuse to act, and you lose your man. 

‘Qn les bourre, on les bourre, on les bourre.’ One crams, 
crams, crams them all day long. The programmes get longer 
and longer, the tale of bricks becomes heavier, the time-table 
more like a game called ‘casse-téte chinois’ (Chinese puzzle), 


‘ The play time is first infringed upon, then meal-times and hours 
of sleep. Relations cry out about the children’s health ; . . . every 
day something is added to the burden which the children resolutely 
bear, without pause, without resting, without amusement, without 
looking aside ; they arrive breathless at the day of examination, and 
fling it down at the feet of the examiners. ... Itis over... they 
breathe, they stretch, they empty their minds . . . and so effectually 
that absolutely nothing of the formidable mass is left, not even the 
desire or the power to begin anew... . After having treated our 
boys on this wise, we have heroically made the same resolution for 
our girls... . If they learn all ¢/a¢, there will be no time left while 
they are young to learn to be women and to be lovable.’ 


At this moment a struggle is going on throughout France 
between the free State-aided schools and those of the Church, 
not unlike that which is taking place in this country, but, as 
is usually the case, with greater acerbity on both sides. The 
odds seem to be in favour of the lay or neutral schools, not 
because they are more popular with the parents, for the con- 
trary would appear to be the case, but because the Govern- 
ment is on their side, and does all in its power to promote 
them. We may perhaps be permitted here to insert a few 
lines from a private correspondent.' 


‘At Lyons, the great city appears to be vigorously worked by 
both the Church and the municipal authorities. Each communal 
division of the city is provided with a municipal secularized school, 
and also with a Church school. The Church claims to secure the 
largest part of the children. Further, there is a large voluntary 
Church society of catechizers—men and women, ladies and gentle- 
men—whose one aim is to get hold of the municipal scholars after 
school hours, and gather them, at their homes, or elsewhere, for 
catechetical religious instruction. It is said this society does effective 
work. ‘There is an almost comically keen rivalry between the muni- 
cipal and Church authorities to bring pressure to bear—socially, and 


1 Since writing the above, we have seen with great sorrow the aa- 
nouncement of the death of the Rev. L. M. Hogg, whose words we are 
quoting htre, and whose labours in the diffusion of pure religion, in 
doctrine and discipline, are well known both at home and abroad, especi- 
ally in France and Italy, where he was held in high esteem by many of 
the most pious and learned ecclesiastics and laymen. 
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in divers ways appreciated by the poor—in order to win the children 
to their respective schools. But, hitherto, the Church retains her 
hold, through the mothers, &c., of the very young children, for 
Baptism and first Communion. . . . A pleasant country priest, of a 
village of some 1,200 souls a few miles out of Lyons, told me that, 
happily, their parish had felt no practical difficulty, as all were at 
one with him in desiring to retain the catechism and usual religious 
instruction and prayers ; and that the Government inspector “winked” 
at this, and left them in peace... . / At Sens, the Archbishop (a 
great personal friend of Marshal Macmahon both in Algeria and at 
home) appears thus far able to keep religious instruction going in 
almost all the schools of the little city ; but the case is different at 
another centre in that department, Auxerre, where M. Paul Bert 
often resides and exercises his personal influence. . . . The Pro- 
testants seem to be left pretty much to themselves. . . . Both at Lyons 
and Paris, and everywhere else, it is plain that the Church, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, has been greatly roused up by this 
conflict. . . . One good priest summed up the matter pithily and 
graphically : “If this struggle lasts thirty years, we shall between us, 
Church and State, have trained up two Frances—France in two 
parallel columns, having no contact, no common religious ground, 


no sympathy with each other. God only knows what the result 
will be.” ’ 


We wish we had space to quote some of M. Simon’s 
spirited paragraphs on this so-called ‘neutrality,’ and how it 
leads ultimately to suppression ‘in history, of sacred history ; 
in morality, of religious instruction, &c. &c.’ To quote a 
few sentences from the programme employed in girls’ schools, 
for the fourth year of study. 


‘Egyptians. Memphis and Thebes. Religion and the arts. 
The account of Herodotus. The discoveries of Champollion and 
his successors. 


‘The Phoenicians. Their commerce and colonies. Alphabet. 
Tyre and Carthage. 

‘ The Hebrews. Their religion. Ferusalem. The Temple. Their 
fortunes after the dispersion’ 


Hamlet indeed, with the part of Hamlet left out !! 


1 We insert the names of some of these manuals at the head of this 
list. ‘Two specimens will suffice. ‘Strict duty is what each one of us 
is obliged to do if he does not wish to be blamed by respectable (honnétes) 
people. It simply consists in doing nothing wrong’ (the italics are in 
the original). (Jwstruction Morale et Civique des Feunes Filles, Mdme. 
Henry Gréville.) 

‘ Happiness and Virtue’ (imitated from the moral catechism of Kant). 
‘ Master. What is your greatest, and indeed your only, earthly desire? 
‘ The child is silent. [We don’t much wonder.] 
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We are tempted to dwell upon this, because it hits a blot 
in our own university education, as it is now in some degree ex- 
tended to both sexes, and we have no hesitation in saying 
that the timidity or indifference which makes teachers and 
learners alike neglect the grandest literature and the most 
significant history in the world, while it busies itself on com- 
paratively unimportant points, is at least as full of irony as 
the foregoing extract. Many a student who has A®schylus 
at his fingers’ ends hardly knows Isaiah from Jeremiah ; many 
a youth who has let ‘no flower of the spring pass by him’ in 
culling the beauties of the Greek anthology, has a mere 
mechanical knowledge (perhaps not even that) of the Psalms 
of David. Twenty minds are busy over Plato for one which 
attempts to fathom the Divine depths of S. John’s Gospel; 
and while every minute incident in Peloponnesian or Punic 
war is scrupulously committed to memory, the grand figures 
of the Old Testament glide by sometimes as little heeded 
as the coloured lights from their images in some cathedral 
window, vague, shapeless, phantom-like, and confused. 

As M. Simon has told us, ‘neutrality’ really means nega- 
tion. He goes on to speak of the Ecole sans Dieu in a striking 
passage, and tells us how shocked the supporters of State in- 
struction were when this epithet was first flung in their teeth 
(July 2, 1881). He gives a résumé of his own speech on that 
subject, pleading ‘that at least with regard to very young 
children the moral teaching should be just what they would 
have at their own firesides, and from their fathers and mothers, 
to whom it doubtless would not occur to talk to them of the 
doctrines of Kant, or of those of Spencer, or of some others 
which have been spoken of. M. Jules Ferry had observed, 
‘The work of Herbert Spencer, which starts from the satisfac- 
tion, the interest, the morale of pleasure, whichever you may 
choose to call it, arrives by an admirable logical evolution at 
the same conclusions with those of the morality of Kant, or 
those of the morality of M. Jules Simon.” J. de Parieu: 
‘The children won’t understand the theory of evolution.’ 

Poor children! _ All M. Simon’s eloquence could not pro- 


‘ Master. Is it not to have everything always turn out according to your 
will? ‘ 

‘ Pupil. Certainly. 

‘ Master. What do you call that condition in which your willis always 
satisfied ? 

‘ The child ts again silent. 

‘ Master [who naturally has had more experience of the delights of 
getting his own way]. We call it Happiness, &c. &c. (Eléments a’In- 
struction Morale et Civigue, par Gabriel Compayré.) 
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cure that they should be taught, in the words of his amend- 
ment and in the spirit of his own fifty years’ labours in the 
task of education, ‘their duty to God and their country.’ 
‘God’ was erased (‘on biffa Dieu’). ‘Finally,’ he says, ‘an 
official declaration was made from the tribune that to speak 
of God, without specifying whether He were the God of 
Christian, Jew, or Mahometan, is to be guilty of an equivocal 
expression, and that the introduction of such a word in.a law 
is a public danger.’ 

‘So a’ cried out, “ God, God, God,” three or four times. 
Now I, to comfort him, bid him a’ should not think of God ; 
I hoped there was no need to trouble himself with any such 
thoughts yet.’ Such was the hostess’s advice to Falstaff on 
his death-bed, and we hardly know anything in the whole of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies that goes so, deep as these three or 
four sentences introduced in the midst of the broadest comedy. 
In these educational discussions in France there is also, as we 
have seen, a comic and a ridiculous side. The absurdity of 
imparting Kant and Spencer to little creatures hardly out of 
the nursery, the ludicrous self-stultification of a system which 
crams girls’ heads with algebra and chronology, while it does 
nothing to fit them for wifehood or motherhood, is sufficiently 
evident ; but what can be so tragic as to see humanity de- 
prived of its only true hope, its only real comfort, its only 
worthy aspirations, and a great nation reducing herself to the 
level of one of those evil spirits which shrink from the sign of 
the Cross, and shudder at the name of the Creator ? 

Her degradation is already begun. 





‘Nous n’avons fait que des ruines. Nous avons abaissé les in- 
telligents en les soumettant aux foules, et les foules en leur 6tant 
leurs croyances. Voila en deux mots notre histoire.’ 


So says M. Simon in his Bilan or summing up of the last 
three years, and he proves it in detail by showing the servility 
of the deputies, the fickleness and shortsightedness of the 
electors, the absence of ail true public spirit, the foolish ill- 
regulated prodigality of public money, the low condition of 
the army, the miserable figure made by the nation in recent 
Egyptian affairs and in the eyes of Europe, the endless party 
subdivisions and Socialist or Nihilist organizations both of 
men and women, the gradual disappearance of religion from 
popular belief, the corruption of the very life-blood of France. 

As we close the book we ask ourselves, what is to be done ? 
France has always seemed to be between the horns of a 


dilemma. Practically she has to choose between atheism and 
G2 
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the Syllabus. If she chooses the latter she has to accept, not 
only God, but Papal infallibility ; not only Christ, but Mari- 
olatry and the Immaculate Conception ; not only the Bible, 
but the legends of the saints; not only the priest and the 
sister of charity, but the scapulary and the consecrated medal, 
the wonder-working image, Lourdes and La Salette.! 
Protestantism is practically of little account in France, 
as we find to be the case in Ireland, and for the same reasons: 
its ugly, dreary, negative side predominates. A recent novel 
of M. Daudet, entitled L’Zvangéliste, gives a picture of it in 
its most uncongenial aspect, and shows us how improbable it 
is, to say the least of it, that an excitable, emotional, spectacle- 
loving nation can ever be won by any form of religion that 
has not light, warmth, picturesqueness and many-sided sym- 
pathy—that is not in the best sense of the word ‘Catholic.’ 
On the other hand, it is impossible to see how intelligent men 
and women can accept the Roman system as it stands. The 
very work of fiction just referred to gives us side by side with 
its pictures of religious revivals with all their hysterical 
accompaniments, and of ungainly female ‘evangelists’ in 
waterproofs (the ugly word, like the ugly thing, is imported 
straight from England), a no less characteristic sketch of a 
sceptical artisan who manufactures images of Madonnas and 
saints for Church consumption, and while he is touching up 
his aureoles, and imparting a brighter tint of blue or scarlet to 
his draperies, gives utterance to the boldest expressions of free- 
thought, and of contempt for the religion to which he is 
playing the part of a less consistent and faithful Demetrius. 
As regards France the problem is, we confess, all but 
insoluble. But it surely ought not to be so with regard to 


1 As an illustration of this we may refer to the speeches of M. Paul 
Bert, ¢.g. his great speech as reported by La République Francaise for 
August 31, 1881, in which he attacks the Ultramontane catechisms and 
children’s books, The irreverence that runs through the whole speech 
makes extracts almost impossible, both as regards the speaker and those 
whom he attacks. We quote, however, the lines cited by M. Bert to show 
how children are encouraged to sit in judgment on their parents. Speaking 
of a little boy whose ‘ grotesque history’ described how he prayed for the 
salvation of his wicked parents, the poem continues :— 


‘L’enfant, d’une voix attendrie, 
Reprend : “ Mon papa n’est pas bon ; 
“‘ Convertis-le, je t’en supplie, 

“ Fais-lui connaitre, aimer ton nom.” 
Le lendemain, touchant mystére, 
Sans méme qu’un mot lui fat dit, 

De cet enfant le mauvais pére 

Se confesse et se convertit.’ 
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ourselves. We have not to confront any such difficulty. The 
Church does not impose on us any such exorbitant terms. 
The Bible comes to us without the admixture of human in- 
ventions. The clergy of our parishes or cathedrals, the 
schoolmistresses trained in our diocesan colleges, the nursing 
sisters in our hospitals, are under no allegiance to the Papacy. 
Men of high intellect—take, for instance, such a one as 
William Spottiswoode, the President of the Royal Society, on 
whose‘honoured grave in Westminster Abbey the flowers have 
scarcely withered—women, whose enlightened intelligence 
keeps pace with their self-sacrificing devotion to God and 
man, still find themselves able, nay grateful, to be allowed to 
live in full communion with their mother-Church. 

With such privileges, with such opportunities, what a 
responsibility is ours! We shall be tenfold more guilty than 
France if we follow in her steps; if we blot out the name of 
God from our public acts ; if we desecrate, as we have been so 
nearly doing at a recent date, His holy law of marriage, and 
trust to what we are pleased to call natural instincts instead 
of Divine commandments, and thus poison the fountain-head 
of all family life ; if we withdraw religious teaching from our 
schools and secularize our Universities. For we are under 
no such difficulties, our pathway is not so perplexed, our light 
is clearer, our past with all its shortcomings less clouded. It 
rests with us whether our future is to be that of a nation 
which has flung away the richest heritage which any Christian 
nation ever had, or of one which listens to the Voice which is: 
ever crying, ‘If ye continue in My word, then are ye My 
disciples indeed, and ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.’ 


ArT. VI—THE EVIDENTIAL ASPECT OF THE 
SACRAMENTS. 


1. Principles of Divine Service. By the Rev. P. FREEMAN, 
Archdeacon of Exeter. (Oxford and London, 1873.) 

2. The Evidential Value of the Holy Eucharist. Being the 
Boyle Lectures for 1879, 1880. By the Rev. G. F. MAc- 
LEAR, D.D., Warden of S. Augustine’s College, Canter- 
bury. (London, 1883.) 


THE ancient church of St. Cross, or Holywell, outside the 
city walls at Oxford, is probably not unknown to many of 
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our readers. In the old churchyard there is an interesting 
custom still observed, if it has not been discontinued within 
the last few years, which will serve as a very apposite illus- 
tration of the argument which we propose to make the subject 
of the following article. It is, or was, as follows. On Low 
Sunday in each year, at the conclusion of the morning service, 
the vicar and churchwardens, leaving the church, take up their 
position on one side of a flat tombstone, whilst a certain 
number of poor widows assemble at the opposite side, a large 
number of the congregation remaining to witness the cere- 
mony. The churchwardens, who are provided with sums of 
money corresponding in number to the aged widows who are 
in waiting, then lay each sum separately upon the tomb, and 
they are taken up by each of the poor recipients as the roll 
of their names is called. The custom is one of considerable 
antiquity, probably some hundred-and-fifty or two hundred 
years, and is observed in compliance with the directions of 
the will of the person buried beneath the tombstone. We 
believe that the like ceremonial is observed in some other 
parishes of England, and it is possible that it may have ori- 
ginated in the desire of the testator that some memorial of 
his wishes should remain independently of the written docu- 
ment, such as might serve to perpetuate them should the will 
itself be lost or destroyed. At all events it is clear that it 
would have this effect, and might be quoted as very con- 
vincing evidence of those wishes, were the documentary proof 
wanting, and the intentions of the donor brought into dispute. 
In point of fact, it is probable that the officials engaged in it 
have never consulted the written documents, and for the most 
part act upon the traditionary evidence which the annual 
observance affords. Suppose, however, that the will was 
really lost, and that the vicar and churchwardens had no 
other proof at their command than this fixed ceremony, oc- 
curring at stated periods, administered by official persons, and 
annually witnessed by a considerable number of parishioners 
resident in the place, who had witnessed the same from 
their childhood : could there remain any reasonable doubt as 
to any of the following facts—viz. that the testator had lived 
and died, and left a certain amount of property, to be admin- 
istered in behalf of certain necessitous people, and that by 
duly qualified persons? Our readers will probably have 
divined ere this the parallel which we propose to draw ; but we 
think that they will be struck with the force and with the 
variety of points in which the analogy holds. We maintain 
that were all documentary evidence lost—and this of course 
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is mere hypothesis—yet the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, 
celebrated as it has been, beyond all fear of contradiction, 
from the very earliest period after the ascension of the Divine 
Founder, and that on stated occasions of great solemnity, 
and by official persons well known and specifically authorized 
for that very purpose, and in a form in its essential features 
unchanged, however much it may have been subsequently 
enlarged or surrounded with circumstances of dignity—we 
maintain that the Holy Sacrament thus administered in un- 
broken succession of time, and in every portion of the world 
into which the Church has successively spread, carries in itself 
irresistible evidence both of the life and death of Christ, and 
of the express purposes of that life and death; so that it is 
impossible to deny either the historical event of that most 
holy life and death, or the primitive and apostolic doctrine of 
their efficacy. 

It will be observed that our argument here is entirely in- 
dependent of any controverted point whatever; that we are 
viewing the question simply and exclusively as regards the 
evidential value of the Holy Sacraments ; and, though beyond 
a doubt their evidence may extend beyond the facts to many 
particulars of doctrine also, yet that it is to the facts of the 
Christian revelation, and to its most elementary doctrines, 
that we desire to restrict ourselves at present. 

We are aware that our line of argument has been to a 
certain extent anticipated by Leslie in connexion with the 
Passover, and that objection has been taken to his statement 
on the ground of the supposed uncertainty of the authorship 
of the Pentateuch and the consequent difficulty of tracing the 
Paschal observance to the date of the Exodus. We admit 
that so far as this difficulty exists so far the evidence is 
weakened. But we are very far from admitting that the 
difficulty is by any means as great as is represented. The 
internal evidence of the Mosaic authorship of the Book of 
Deuteronomy is certainly very strong, and in that book distinct 
reference is made to the Passover. And Leslie’s argument 
still remains to be answered as to the difficulty of assigning 
any later date to its institution. At all events, no such 
difficulty can reasonably be suggested as,to the primitive 
institution or observance whether of Holy Baptism or of the 
Lord’s Supper as external rites of the Christian Church coeval 
and co-extensive with that Church itself. 

In fact the evidential argument derived from the historical 
view of the Sacraments is but a part, though a most clear and 
important part, of the argument presented by the historical 
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existence of the Church itself. The strength of that argument 
is, as we imagine, well-nigh irresistible, and does in fact operate 
with great, though it may be latent, force upon many minds 
who may perhaps never have cared accurately to formulate 
it. For the fact is irrefragable that the Church exists, and 
has existed in unbroken continuity for 1800 years. Of course 
we are prepared to hear that the divisions and subdivisions 
of the Church have done much to weaken the force of its 
testimony. In certain respects we are constrained to admit 
that it is so; but not for the purposes of our argument. On 
the contrary, it is no small confirmation of this testimony that 
the Church’s evidence as well to the leading doctrines as to 
the great historical facts of Christianity should have come to 
us through numerous channels, in some instances not only 
distinct from each other, but also jealously opposed. In fact, 
no stronger testimony could be borne to the primitive doctrines 
and observances of the Church than that which in many cases 
is supplied by the heretical sects who were her most bitter 
foes. No doubt the action of the Church upon the outer 
world is deplorably weakened by the broken front which she 
presents. The Voice of Truth is sadly obscured amid the 
discordant claims of rival communions, to say nothing of the 
loss or diminution of that supernatural blessing which un- 
doubtedly is promised to union and unbroken fellowship, 
We would be understood to say nothing in palliation of the 
sin, or of the lamentable results, of disunion ; but we do main- 
tain that the divisions of Christendom do not materially affect 
the evidence to the historical facts or the fundamental doctrines 
of revelation. For the divisions arise, either on points of 
discipline, or upon such questions of doctrine as are of secondary 
character, how great soever their importance may be. If East 
and West differ upon the ‘ Filioque’ clause, their very difference 
bears evidence to the primitive faith in the Person and Office 
of the Holy Spirit. If Episcopalian and Presbyterian dispute 
as to the Apostolical succession, which under different forms 
they both claim, they at least unite in their testimony to an 
Apostolic ministry, and a divine constitution of the Church. 
If Romanist and Anglican are at issue as to the nature of the 
Divine Presence in the Eucharist, they bear equal testimony 
to the primitive institution of that Holy Sacrament, to the 
purposes for which it was ordained, and to the Sacrifice which 
it commemorates ; whilst every sect in Christendom unites in 
the confession of our Lord’s divinity, and in the appeal to 
Holy Scripture. 

There is this further and most weighty consideration : that 
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the Christian Church which now for eighteen centuries has 
played so great a part in history, which has penetrated in 
every direction the mass of civilized society, and whose 
existence it has never been possible at any moment to ignore, 
traces its origin, not to some dark and impenetrable age of a 
remote antiquity, nor to the regions of myths and fable, but 
to the immediate confines of the Augustan era, and to the 
great seats of empire and of commerce. The eloquence of 
Cicero had scarce been silenced, and the strains of Virgil still 
charmed the Imperial Court, when the Divine Babe was born 
in Bethlehem. Corinth was still great in commerce and in art, 
Athens was still the famous seat of learning and philosophy, 
when S. Paul preached in their streets the faith of Christ. 
The deaths of Seneca and Lucan were not separated from 
those of S. Peter and S. Paul by an interval of more than two 
years ; and when they died the historian Tacitus was yet a 
child. 

Later, indeed, when the barbarians had overrun the 
empire, when political liberty and the light of literature 
were alike extinguished, and no other guarantee for either 
remained than that which this very Church supplied, a period 
ensued in which myths might have had their birth, and fable 
might have assumed the place of history; when monkish 
legends divided the domain of imagination with romance ; 
and the chronicles of the Cid or the tales of Arthur might 
have exchanged the realm of Poetry for that of Faith. But 
long ere this the Church had assumed:a distinct and con- 
solidated form: its sacred writings had been carefully col- 
lected and scrupulously tested, and were enrolled in the 
sacred canon; its liturgies had moulded themselves upon 
certain well-defined models, and were, moreover, eminently of 
an objective cast ; its hierarchy had long been established with 
an almost unvarying uniformity. It is possible that some 
may be tempted to regret the rigidity of the forms into which 
ecclesiastical life and worship so early crystallized, but we 
think that herein we may discern a most wise, and certainly 
not accidental, provision by which, in the dark and troubled 
ages which were to follow, the Church became at once the 
uncompromising witness to divine truth, and the one institu- 
tion which, maintaining its essential identity under external 
circumstances the most various, and with doctrinal develop- 
ments widely differing, still bore a distinct and unchanging 
testimony to the historical facts upon which it rested. 

The poor hunted Christian of the catacombs who drew 
upon the walls of his simple oratory the image of the Good 
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Shepherd, or adorned: it with the branches of the True Vine, 
and the rude anchorite of the Nitrian Desert who fashioned 
his cell within some hollow cave, and consecrated it by the 
figure of the cross roughly carved upon its walls, bore their 
striking witness to untold ages of the life, and death, and office 
of the Crucified. 

It is marvellous to reflect how much is symbolized ina 
simple monogram such as the Labarum, the union of the Cross 
with the initials of the Saviour, or in the yet more significant 
*IyOvs, to which we shall have occasion to recur by-and-by, 
In later ages, as the resources of the Church enabled her to 
construct grander buildings, the very details of her architec. 
ture were as the echoes of her creed. Her temples became 
cruciform: triple aisles and pierced trefoils symbolized the 
mysteries of the faith, till at last stone piled upon stone 
pointed in clustered columns and tapering spires to the 
heaven of her hope. It is true that the great shrines of 
pagan antiquity had each embodied their appropriate idea, 
The Pyramids had symbolized the strength of empire ; Carnac 
and Luxor had frowned in solemn grandeur upon the 
Egyptian worshippers; the fanes of Greece had well-nigh 
breathed with the spirit of an earthly beauty: whilst terror 
and awe and joy had each in turn found their expression in 
one or another of the shrines of superstition. But the wor- 
shipper in one of the great cathedrals of Christendom is con- 
scious of another and a loftier sentiment as he strives to analyse 
the feelings which at once subdue and elevate him. Quite 
unique and distinct from all besides is the influence of that 
wonderful combination of majesty with loveliness, of massive 
proportions with delicate beauty, of mystery with tender grace, 
which on every side surrounds him. It is true that the 
towering pier and jewelled window and the maze of fretwork 
were the product of human genius, but of human genius stirred 
and inspired by the one revelation of the true God which 
speaks at once of His greatness and His love, of the stern- 
ness of His justice and the tenderness of His compassion. 

But to return to our immediate subject. The refugee of 
the catacombs, when he drew the sacred "Iy@vs upon the 
walls, compressed into a single form that primitive doctrine of 
the sacrament of Baptism which S. Augustine taught with no 
less simplicity as he translated it into words: ‘ Nos pisciculi 
sumus: in aqua nascimur. The fish, the Greek word fort 
which is composed of the initial letters of the sentence, ‘ Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour, speaks in terms of quaint 
simplicity of Him by whose baptism in the river Jordan water 
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was sanctified for the washing away of sins, and in the same 
symbol proclaims Him divine. Thus almost every funda- 
mental doctrine of the faith is implied in that primitive rite: 
the death of Christ in our burial with Him, His resurrection 
in our new life in Him: the outside world steeped in wicked- 
ness and sunk in superstition ; the inner home of the family 
of God, with its new life, its new kindred, its purified associa- 
tions and its assured hopes ; are all represented here. And all 
its accessories were equally significant. The abjuration toward 
the west, the region of darkness, the quarter of the night; 
the profession of faith made toward the east, the region of 
the dawn ; the casting aside of the old and stained garments ; 
the assumption of the new and white robes of innocence ; the 
momentary loss to sight beneath the surface of the water, the 
rising afresh from that symbolical death: all these beautifully 
testified to the true Christian doctrine, whilst yet more directly 
and still more explicitly was the whole revelation of God 
included in the essential words of Baptism—in the thrice 
hallowed Name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

This last witness can never be lost to the Christian Church, 
and its due expansion is, indeed, the substance of all Christian 
teaching: but the other and more indirect teaching has 
become (we confess it with sorrow) unhappily obscured by the 
wholly indefensible practice of aspersion instead of affusion, 
where immersion is not possible, and, moreover, by the 
habits of modern life and the less marked contrast offered by 
a society externally at least coloured by Christianity than 
that which was presented by the life of pagan Rome with all 
its grossness and superstition. But it was far otherwise when 
one born and educated in Roman society, whose life at every 
turn had been consecrated by superstitious rites ; whose litera- 
ture had been that of later Greece, coarser and more volup- 
tuous it may be than the examples which have come down to 
us and have entered into modern education ; whose amuse- 
ments had been those of the baths and the theatre ; and who, 
above all, had been brought up surrounded by slaves, clever 
and unscrupulous, the ready instruments of every vice and 
ministers to every passion—came to the Christian font. Then, 
for the dreary agnosticism of the schools was_offered faith in 
a divine revelation of fixed and authoritative truth: the 
luxury and vice of a decaying civilization were exchanged for 
the purity and perhaps the asceticism of a spiritual religion : 
the life which the paintings of Pompeii too significantly reveal 
was replaced by the holy and restrained relations of the 
Christian Church, and for the despair and gloom which seems 
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to have darkened the close of every nobler life was given the 
bright and certain hope of immortality. To all which must 
be added the certain trials and manifold dangers which 
attended this severance of all earthly ties, and the fixed and 
stern resolution which was required to face them: and when 
all these are taken into account one sees the true force of the 
word waduyyeveria as descriptive of this change. Yet to the 
Gentile primitive Baptism was never less than this, whilst to 
the Jew as well as to the Gentile it was a complete, in some 
respects a cruel, severance from the past, however much in 
the case of the Jew the future might be rooted in that past 
which he reliquished. 

Turn we now to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. If 
Baptism bears witness clear and most intelligible to the doc. 
trines of Christianity, the Eucharist is no less distinct in its 
witness to the facts as well. Let us travel backwards through 
eighteen centuries. In the cities of Jerusalem, of Cerinth, or 
of Rome, and, indeed, in every city into which the Gospel 
has reached, a little company may be found engaged in the 
celebration of one and the same rite. It is, indeed, observed 
originally in connexion with an Agape, or Love Feast ; but 
it is still distinct in itself, and complete in its own significance, 
In its essential particulars it is of the simplest kind, and con- 
sists of the breaking of bread and the pouring out of wine, 
which are solemnly eaten and drunk by those present. The 
act is accompanied by the singing of hymns and by prayers, 
and is obviously of the nature of a solemn bond, declaring 
and cementing the union of those who have been incorporated 
into a society of the greatest intimacy. But its reference is 
to one no longer visibly present among them: to one removed 
from them by death, and that a violent and terrible death, of 
which this common act is primarily a memorial. The breaking 
of the bread and the pouring out of the wine are themselves 
significant acts, and the bread and wine have been solemnly 
blessed or consecrated, that they should thus significantly 
represent the Body and Blood of Him who is thus dead, 
Here, then, is a distinct and unimpeachable witness to the fact 
of the death of the Founder of this society, who is, indeed, the 
same Whom we hut just now recognized under the symbol of 
the ’Iy@uvs, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour. But, as 
contemporary writings of unimpeachable authority assure us, 
the act of this Holy Communion is more, unspeakably more, 
than a mere act of commemoration. It is, ina spiritual sense 
indeed, but in a sense the more real and true in that it is 
spiritual, the participation in the Body and Blood of Him 
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who thus cruelly and painfully died. We have not to search 
through ancient liturgies for such a construction of the act ; 
we find it in the express words of S. Paul, and those words 
appealing in the most confident terms to the convictions of 
all engaged in it. That death which they commemorate is a 
sacrifice, and that in which they participate is the propitiatory 
effect and benefit of that sacrifice. Now, thus far all will be 
agreed. It will be well to review the subject from this point. 

The death which had taken place outside the gate of Jeru- 
salem had been one of ignominy and suffering. To the different 
parties concerned in it it would have appeared in very dif- 
ferent lights. Pilate will have regarded it as a political 
necessity, in which he was compelled to condemn an innocent 
person, in order to prevent being himself compromised with 
the superior authorities at Rome. The Jewish rulers will 
have looked upon it as the welcome removal of one whose 
growing influence they dreaded; the Pharisees will have 
exulted in the death of a theological opponent ; the Saddu- 
cees in that of a popular leader who might have involved the 
state in civil troubles. The disciples, and in a less degree a 
great many others who were under the deepest obligations to 
the Sufferer, will have looked on in grief and shame; and 
mourned the utter ruin of long-cherished hopes : for they had 
trusted that it should be he that should have redeemed 
Israel. But amid all these various aspects of the death of 
Jesus of Nazareth, that of a propitiatory sacrifice will assuredly 
have occurred to none. To the world it will have appeared 
as a political necessity, as an act of personal hatred, as a cruel 
and bitter wrong ; but, then, such things were not uncommon: 
they have never been unexampled in any period of history. 
None would for a moment regard it as a mystery, as any 
thing outside the course of human events, except so far as it 
isa mystery that in God’s Providence the innocent should 
suffer. Whence, then, did the Christians derive this idea of a 
propitiatory sacrifice? And how came it that this aspect of 
atonement became the one great and absorbing view of the 
death thus commemorated in the Eucharist? There can be 
but two answers to this most crucial question. It was derived, 
first, from the direct terms in which the commemoration was 
instituted by Christ ; and, secondly, from the inspired teaching 
of His Apostles. Let us repeat that it was impossible that 
the circumstances of the Death itself could have suggested 
such an impression. To the most faithful and the most 
attached of those who gazed upon it there was nothing, if we 
except the accompanying disturbances of nature, the darkness 
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and the earthquake, to distinguish it from any other execy. 
tion, save only the innocence of the Sufferer and the remem. 
brance of His unexampled teaching and His mighty works. But 
innocent men had often suffered, and prophets who had spoken 
by the Spirit of God and by the same Spirit wrought many 
wonderful works had before this been put to death ; and none 
had ever attributed expiatory virtue to their blood. Moreover, 
as Dr. Maclear, in his admirable Boyle Lectures, has been careful 
to point out, there was nothing in the external circumstances 
of the Crucifixion to suggest to the bystander the remotest 
analogy with the Temple sacrifices; but, on the contrary, 
there was very much that was utterly abhorrent to the mind 
of the Jew in such an idea ; and the disciples were all educated 
as Jews and leavened with their prejudices, 

Disappointment there may have been of many cherished 
expectations, grief and indignation at an act of treachery and 
cruelty ; but of expiation for human sin there could assuredly 
be no thought. Whence, then, we must once more urge— 
whence this universal, this perpetual, memorial of the Death 
of Christ in its propitiatory aspect? Whence but from the 
express terms of its institution, and the express teaching of 
its Founder, together with those predictions of the ancient 
prophets which that teaching so emphatically appropriated 
to Himself? It was ‘for the remission of sins.’ 

Dr. Maclear, following the suggestions of Archdeacon 
Freeman,' urges, and with great force, that the selection of 
bread and wine in the Holy Eucharist, and their consump. 
tion by the receiver, distinctly show that the Death of Christ 
is contemplated in that rite in its sacrificial and propitiatory 
character. 


‘It is much to be observed,’ says Archdeacon Freeman in a pas- 
sage partially quoted by Dr. Maclear, ‘as an unfailing feature of 
Gentile sacrifice, when properly performed, that animals were never 
offered alone, but always with an accompaniment of flour and wine; 
not only so, but the victim, though itself the efficacious element in 
the sacrifice, was offered dy means of the bread and the wine. The 
bread was broken and sprinkled on the head of the animal while 
alive ; and again, wine with frankincense was poured between its 
horns. ‘This done the sacrifice was conceived to be duly offered, so 
far as the gift and dedication of it on man’s part, and the acceptance 
of it by the Deity. This is proved by the fact that “ immolare,” to 
sprinkle with the broken “ mola” or cake, was used, as is well known, 
to express the entire action of sacrifice, the slaying and burning included. 
So again “ mactare,” to enrich or crown with the addition of wine 


1 Principles of Divine Service, Part II. p. 76. 
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(mactus=magis auctus) was likewise used for the whole action. This 
js an absolute proof of the immense virtue and implicit power at- 
tributed to the bread and wine in these sacrifices. They were held 
to carry with them in a manner the whole action. The presenting 
of them was the presenting of the slain sacrifice ; the acceptance of 
them was its acceptance. . . . Thus the poor who could not afford 
slain victims were allowed to do their part by providing cakes of 
bread.’ 


For the elaborate authorities upon which Archdeacon 
Freeman and Dr. Maclear rest this view of the representative 
character of the bread and wine in the Gentile sacrifices we 
must refer the reader to their learned works. There can be 
little doubt that their authorities bear them out. The relation 
of the meat and drink offering to the animal sacrifices in the 
Jewish ritual is a matter of somewhat greater difficulty and 
obscurity, and we do not think that by either writer the 
obscurity is completely cleared up, nor the difficulty solved. 
There was, at least, so far a difference, that in the Jewish 
‘sacrifices the bread and wine were not crumbled or poured 
upon the victim, and the proof does not seem to us sufficient 
that in this case the victim was offered ‘by means of the 
bread and wine.’ Still it is beyond doubt that bread and wine 
were connected among the Jews with strictly sacrificial associa- 
tions, and it is not improbable that participation in these did 
imply and carry with it participation in the animal sacrifices, 
However this may be, Archdeacon Freeman is certainly right 
in calling attention to the intimate bearing which the sacri. 
ficial habits and customs of the Jews have upon the insti- 
tution of the Eucharist, and its relation to the propitiatory 
Sacrifice of Christ. We hope that Dr. Maclear may yet 
pursue with more completeness the investigations in which 
Archdeacon Freeman led’ the way. It will of course be 
seen that our argument here is concerned, not with the sacri- 
ficial character of the Eucharist itself, but of that great event 
which it commemorates. To this its evidence is distinct and 
clear. The death of Christ and the purpose of that death 
are the subject of its irrefragable testimony. Nor is it pos- 
sible to overrate the importance of this witness. The doctrine 
of the Incarnation and the doctrine of the Atgnement are as 
the two foci around which moves the whole Christian system. 
We say the doctrine of the Atonement, as distinguished from 
any special ¢ieory of the Atonement. Such theories are 
often shocking to our moral sense, and they are necessarily 
incomplete. They are always incomplete, because they deal 
with mysteries that stretch far beyond the limits of human 
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intelligence—namely, the mystery of sin, and the mystery of 
pardon. They are often shocking to our moral sense, because 
in them men seizing upon one side of the truth isolate it 
from other sides, and exaggerate it in its isolation; but it is 
of the utmost importance that men should not, in their 
reaction from theories inadequate or repulsive, cast aside the 
doctrine which those theories vainly attempt to explain, 
The inexplicable mystery of sin is a fact which all must 
admit: the inexhaustible mystery of atonement is a doctrine 
which all may thankfully receive, if only it be shown to be 
a part of divine revelation, and to rest upon sufficient evi- 
dence. Such evidence the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
abundantly supplies. Not that it stands alone or unsup- 
ported. The express terms of Holy Scripture, the testimony 
of the Church, the analogies of the elder dispensation, and, 
above all, the many recorded statements of our Blessed Lord 
Himself, all unite to corroborate this testimony ; and to these 
must be added that confirmation which the conscience and 
the affections alike supply. We conclude this part of our 
subject by quoting the words of Archdeacon Freeman :-— 


‘The Death which alone could hinder that death from being 
eternal—the special, the inimitable, the self-chosen, the curative 
Death, the Death of the Blameless and the Self-devoted—is freely 
borne by Christ, that man might not perish everlastingly. In this 
sense and to this extent by the grace of God “ He tasted death 
for every man.” And it is especially to be observed, in contra- 
yention of modern and really shallow conceptions, that it was by the 
Death of Christ, not by His Life, that the redemption of mankind 
was effected. Directly, strictly, and properly, it was not the holiness 
of that life, however holy, nor the divinity of that live, however 
divine : not this, but the fact of that Death—that Death as an in- 
strument, as being the death of a Man perfectly pure and sinless— 
this it was that by satisfying the conditions of a pre-existent law 
brought man back from everlasting destruction.’ ! 


But the testimony of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is not limited to the doctrine of the propitiatory sacrifice 
upon the cross. It speaks not less distinctly of the im- 
partition of grace, and of the divine energy of the Spirit of 
God upon the soul of man. In a word, it is opposed, not 
only to the Unitarian view of our Lord’s person and office, 
but to every approximation to that view. The perfect 
example of our Blessed Lord, ‘the Christ-life’ as one is 
accustomed to hear it spoken of in modern sermons, and to 
read of in modern essays, is a fact of the gospel as important 


1 Principles of Divine Service, ii. p. 47. 
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as it is indisputably true ; but it is zo¢ its fundamental con- 
ception, nor can it ever satisfy the terms of the Christian 
revelation. Whilst the example is indeed absolutely perfect, 
and the ‘ Christ-life’ is the true ideal of the character and 
action conformed to it, the terms of the revelation point to a 
truth far deeper in its spiritual mystery than this. It is one 
thing, as S. Augustine has so beautifully pointed out (De 
Spiritu et Litera), to give light, to show the way of holiness 
and peace : it is quite another to impart strength and courage 
to pursue that difficult path. It is one thing to describe to a 
sick and dying man the conditions of health and disease: 
quite another to infuse new blood into his veins, new energy 
into his system, new action into his heart. The one is con- 
sistent with the Socinian estimate of the work of Christ: the 
other, utterly and hopelessly beyond it. It was said of the 
Baptist that he was a burning and a shining light, and it 
may be said with more or less of exaggeration of some 
amongst uninspired men that they too are lights of the world ; 
but of which of them can it be said in the sense in which the 
Scriptures use the term that they are the /fe of the world, 
or that in them the individual man finds /ife? Socrates and 
Plato threw, after all, but a feeble ray upon the path of life, and 
persuaded but few to follow their directions, and that most im- 
perfectly. Others more immediately inspired gave clearer light, 
and propounded truer maxims; but there their office ceased. 
The Law was given by Moses; grace and truth in their combina- 
tion came by Jesus Christ alone. Here, then, is an essential 
difference. The torch-bearer may indeed be human, but the 
Life-giver is and must be divine. To this truly divine office 
of the Son of God the Sacrament of the Eucharist bears 

clear witness. The bread and wine therein received are not 

signs alone, but effectual signs (a most accurate and deeply 
suggestive definition) of that grace and life and energy which 

is promised and imparted in the sacramental gift. Here 

again we purposely and carefully avoid all special views or 

theories of the nature and operation of such a gift. Whether 

the view which we take incline to the objective or to the 

subjective side of the great truth, the fact still remains that 

the Blessed Sacrament, in which is heard the voice of the 

primitive and Apostolic age, nay, of our Blessed Lord Him- 

self, points to Him as a living source of life and strength, and 

no mere historic personage of the past. The selection of 

bread and wine, the representatives of nutritious and refresh- 

ing food, to be actually consumed by the recipient as were 

the meat offerings under the old law, is sufficient proof of 
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this. But viewed in the light of the memorable discourse in 
the sixth chapter of S. John (and it is scarcely necessary to 
combat the shallow divinity which should disconnect these 
two), and in connexion with the express terms of S. Paul, 
the testimony of the Sacrament is as clear as forcible. Its 
reference throughout is to a living Christ: to one super- 
naturally present, and entering into supernatural communion 
with man. There is no evasion of mystery: there has never 
been any attempt on the part of the Christian Church to 
eliminate mystery from her creeds: the attempt would be 
fatal, for it would be to strike at the very foundations on 
which she rests. A creed without mystery is a creed without 
vitality and without power: such a creed must be human ; it 
cannot be divine. But a creed must still rest, not on senti- 
ment, but on evidence. The distinction is most important, 
Sentiment is the product, not the root, of faith: and some- 
times it has in its luxuriance overgrown and enfeebled the 
faith from which it sprang. It is therefore with great earnest- 
ness that we call attention to the striking evidence which 
the Holy Sacraments bear to the mysteries of the faith: and 
it is moreover with great pleasure that we welcome the 
labours of Dr. Maclear in this most interesting field. He 
has approached the subject from a different point of view 
from ourselves, and his argument travels for the most part 
along a route entirely distinct from that which we have 
chosen. But it leads him ultimately to the same conclusion. 

His earlier lectures dwell with great force and with con- 
siderable completeness of detail upon the universal practice 
of animal sacrifice in the ages previous to Christ, and its 
remarkable discontinuance wherever it has confronted Chris- 
tianity. The following passage will give a tolerably fair 
insight into his argument at this point. After referring to 
the letter of Pliny in which he complains that the temples 
were almost deserted and the sacrifices and the worshippers 
had almost disappeared, he proceeds :— 


‘ How singular is the revolution we can in some measure realize 
by supposing a Jew of the days of Solomon, or a Greek of the days 
of Pericles, or a Roman of the days of Augustus, to visit one of the 
Churches of modern Christendom. The structure itself would im- 
press him deeply. He would notice that what in his day had been 
a mere shelter for the sacred Ark or the image of the deity had 
become a place of religious assembly for the instruction as well as 
the devotion of the worshippers. But what would strike him 
most would be the absence of those sacrifices of animal victims 
with which he had been familiar from his earliest childhood, and 
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without which he could not conceive the possibility of any religious 
worship at all.’ 


The lecturer proceeds to describe in vivid terms the mul- 
titude and variety of the sacrifices for which the supposed 
spectator would look in vain, and the strange and to us 
almost inconceivable arrangements of the ancient ritual, ‘the 
droves of sheep and oxen and goats,’ the blazing furnaces, 
the columns of steam and smoke. And after showing how 
these rites entered into the daily life of every nation, how 
they became a part alike of its political and commercial 
existence, finding employment for thousands and tens of 
thousands in the Jewish temple and in the multitudinous 
shrines of Greece and Rome, he points out how, within a very 
few years, the whole system disappeared from the face of the 
empire—disappeared from some occult but powerful cause, 
which in some other way satisfied this imperative instinct of 
mankind. His conclusion he states in the following em- 
phatic terms :— 


‘It is plain that something must have occurred between the year 
that witnessed the elevation of Augustus to the supreme pontificate and 
that which saw the letter transmitted by Pliny to the Emperor Trajan. 
Some evenis must have occurred powerful enough to turn the stream of 
religious thought and feeling on one of the most momentous subjects into 
a totally different channel,.and that event, whatever it was, could have 
been of no ordinary character.’ ' 


There is no part of Dr. Maclear’s work of greater interest 
than that in which he shows that none of those motives 
which led to the universal practice of animal sacrifice had 
lost their power at the time that it ceased in the presence of 
the new religion. The acknowledgment of a Supreme Being, 
the expression of gratitude for His favours, the supplication 
of the Divine aid, so far from ceasing to influence mankind 
in worship, had all been intensified by the teaching of Chris- 
tianity ; whilst that mysterious sense of sinfulness and un- 
worthiness which had always marked the approaches of men 
to the presence of their Creator was beyond measure deepened 
and accentuated. In proportion as the holiness of God was 
more distinctly revealed, in such proportion was,the conscience 
of mankind quickened, and their apprehension of the true 
nature of sin enlarged. 


‘Not strong men alone, but weak women and young boys and 
gentle maidens, were ready to confront the axe and stake rather 


1 The italics are Dr. Maclear’s. 
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than deny their invisible King, or pour out a libation in honour of 
the emperor, . . . displaying amidst tortures too horrible to recount 
a nobler courage than ever shone upon a battlefield. . . . Armies of 
solitaries fled from the world to live dead to the world, training 
themselves in lonely retirement to conquer temptation.’ 


Yet in none of these has been heard the voice of self-satis- 
faction or vainglorious boasting. A deep sense of personal 
unworthiness prompted in them a wonderful humility, and 
constituted it a distinctive mark of the Christian character, 


‘Yet no man in his hour of deepest despondency has ever thought of 
having recourse to the ancient sacrificial ritual of expiation, conse- 
crated though it had been by the associations of ages and the habits 
of successive generations.’ 


But we must refer our readers to the lectures themselves 
for a more complete acquaintance with their argument. It 
is not necessary for us to add that Dr. Maclear writes asa 
scholar and a divine, and enriches his pages with ample 
illustrations from the stores of classical as well as of theo- 
logical learning. As was said above, he travels by a some- 
what different route from that which we ourselves pursued in 
the earlier portion of this article, but he arrives at the same 
conclusion: namely, that the Holy Eucharist—with which 
alone his prescribed subject led him to deal—but we would 
add Holy Baptism 2s well, bears testimony distinct and con. 
vincing at once to the historical facts and the leading 
doctrines of revelation: to facts which, indeed, are super- 
natural, and to doctrines which involve transcendent mysteries, 
but to facts which for that very reason are qualified to become 
the foundation of religious faith in that they are supernatural, 
and to doctrines which if they be mysterious are so because 
they are divine. 
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ArT. VIL—EDWARD HENRY PALMER. 


1. The Life and Achievements of Edward Henry Palmer, late 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge and Fellow of S. Fohn’s College. By WALTER 
BESANT, M.A. (London, 1883.) 

2. Correspondence respecting the Murder of Professor E. H. 
Palmer, Captain William Gill, R.E., and Lieutenant 
Harold Charrington, R.N. Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by Command of HER Majesty. (London, 
1883.) 


A DRAMATIST who undertakes to write a play which is 
to be almost devoid of incident, and to depend for interest 
on the development of an eccentric character, with only a 
single strong situation, even though that situation be one of 
surpassing power, is considered by those learned in such 
matters to be almost courting failure. Such a work is there- 
fore rarely attempted, and is still more rarely successful. Yet 
this is what Mr. Besant has had to do in writing the ‘Life of 
Edward Henry Palmer ; ‘and we are glad to be able to say at 
once that he has discharged a delicate and difficult task in a 
most admirable fashion. For in truth he had a very un- 
promising subject to deal with. It is always difficult to 
interest the general public in the sayings and doings of a 
man of letters, even when he has occupied a prominent 
position, and thrown himself with ardour into some burning 
question of the day, political or social, of which, though it 
may be almost forgotten when his biography appears, the 
world likes to be reminded. Palmer, however, was not such 
aman at all. He did ‘break his birth’s invidious bar,’ but 
alas! it was never given to him, until the end was close at 
hand, ‘to grasp the skirts of happy chance,’ or to rise into a 
position where he could be seen by the world. It is melan- 
choly now to speculate on what might have been had he 
returned in safety from the perilous enterprise in which he 
met his death, for it is hardly likely that the Government 
would have failed to secure, by some permanent appointment, 
the services of a man who had proved, in so signal a manner, 
his capacity for dealing with Orientals. As it was, however, 
with the exception of the journeys to the Sinaitic Peninsula 
and the Holy Land, he lived a quiet student-life ; not wholly 
retired, for he was no book-worm, and enjoyed, after a peculiar 
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fashion of his own, the society of his fellow-men ; but still a 
life which did not really bring him beyond the narrow circle 
of the few intimate friends who knew him thoroughly, and 
were proportionately devoted to him. He took no part in 
any movement; he was not ‘earnest’ or ‘intense.’ He did 
not read new books, or any of the ‘thoughtful’ magazines ; 
nor had he any particular desire to alter the framework of 
society. The world was a good world so far as he was con- 
cerned ; and men were strange and interesting creatures whom 
it was a pleasure to study, as a naturalist studies a new 
species ; why alter it or them? The interest which attaches 
to such a life depends wholly on the way in which the central 
character is presented to the public. That Mr. Besant should 
have succeeeded where others would have failed need not 
surprise us. The same qualities which have made him a 
delightful novelist are brought to bear upon this prose Jn 
Memoriam, with the additional incentives of warm friendship 
and passionate regret. It is clear that he realized all the 
difficulties of his task from the outset ; and he has treated 
his materials accordingly, leading the reader forward with 
consummate art, chapter by chapter, as the spectator is 
led through successive acts by a_skilful dramatist, to the 
catastrophe at the end, which is described with the pic- 
turesqueness of a romance, and the solemn earnestness ofa 
tragedy. Such a book is almost above criticism. A mourner 
by an open grave, pronouncing the funeral oration of his 
murdered friend, has a prescriptive right to apportion praise 
and blame in what measure he thinks fit; and we should be 
the last to intrude upon his sacred sorrow with harsh and 
inconsiderate criticism. But we should be failing in our duty 
if we did not draw attention to one point. It has been Mr. 
Besant’s object to show the difficulties of all kinds against 
which his hero had to contend—ill-health, heavy sorrows, 
debt—and how he came triumphant through them all, thanks 
to his indomitable pluck and energy ; and further, as though 
no element of interest should be wanting, he has represented 
him as smarting under a’ sense of unmerited wrong done to 
him by his University, which ‘went out of the way to insult 
and neglect’ him. This is no mere fancy of Mr. Besant’s; 
we know from other sources that Palmer himself thought he 
had not been treated at Cambridge as he ought to have been, 
and that he was glad to get away from it. We shall do our 
best to show that this was a misconception on his part, and 
we regret that his biographer should have given such promin- 
ence to it. But, though Mr. Besant may have been zealous 
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overmuch on this particular point, his book is none the less 
fascinating, and it will live, we venture to predict, as a per- 
manent record of a very remarkable man. We are sensible 
that much of its charm will disappear in the short sketch 
which we have room to give, but if our remarks have the 
effect of sending our readers to the original, we shall not have 
written in vain. 

Edward Henry Palmer was born in Green Street, Cam- 
bridge, August 7, 1840. His father died when he was an 
infant, and his mother did not long survive her husband. 
Her place was supplied to some extent by an aunt, then un- 
married, who took the orphan child to her own home and 
educated him. She was evidently a person who combined 
great kindness with great good sense. Palmer, we read, 
‘owed everything to her, and ‘never spoke of her in after 
years without the greatest tenderness and emotion. Of his 
real mother we do not find any record; but the father, who 
kept a small private school, was ‘a man of considerable 
acquirements, with a strong taste for art.’ We do not know 
whether any of Palmer’s peculiar talents had ever been 
observed in the father, or whether he can be said to have in- 
herited anything from his family except a tendency to asthma 
and bronchial disease. From this, of which the father died 
before he was thirty, the son suffered all his life. He grew 
out of it to a certain extent, but it was always there, a watch- 
ful enemy, ready to start forth and fasten upon its victim. 

The beginning of Palmer's education was of the most 
ordinary description, and little need be said about it. He was 
sent in the first instance to a private school, and afterwards 
tothe Perse Grammar School. There he made rapid progress, 
arriving at the sixth form before he was fifteen; but all we hear 
about his studies is that he distinguished himself in Greek and 
Latin, and disliked mathematics. By the time he was sixteen he 
had learnt all that he was likely to learn at school, and was sent 
to London to earn his living. It never seems to have struck 
anybody that he was a genius, nor, indeed, had he ever given 
anybody reason to suppose that he possessed more than good 
average abilities. In London he became a junior clerk ina 
house of business in Eastcheap, where he remained for three 
years, and might have remained for the term of his natural 
life, had he not been obliged to resign his situation on account 
of ill-health, Symptoms of pulmonary disease manifested 
themselves, and he got so rapidly worse that he was told that 
he had little hope of recovery. He returned to Cambridge, 
under the belief that he had but a few weeks to live, and that 
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he might as well die comfortably among his relations, as 
miserably in London among strangers. But after a few 
weeks of severe illness he recovered, suddenly and strangely, 
Mr. Besant tells a curious story, which Palmer is reported to 
have believed, about the cure having been effected by a dose 
of Jobelia, administered by a herbalist. That Palmer swallowed 
the drug—of which, by the way, he nearly died—is certain, 
and that he recovered is equally certain ; but that the dose and 
the recovery can be correlated as cause and effect is more than 
we are prepared to admit. We are rather disposed to accept 
the view which has been communicated to us by a gentleman 
who at that period was one of his intimate friends :— 
‘Careful watchfulness on the part of his aunt, open air, exercise, 
and freedom from restraint, were the principal means of patching 
him up. He had frequent attacks of blood-spitting afterwards, and 
was altogether one of those wonderful creatures that defy doctors 
and quacks alike, and won’t die of the disease which is theirs by 
inheritance. How little any of us thought that he would die a hero!’ 


Palmer’s peculiar gift of acquiring languages had mani- 
fested itself even before he went to London. Throughout 
his whole career his strength as a linguist lay in his extra- 
ordinary aptitude for learning a spoken language. The 
literature came afterwards. We are not aware that he was 
ever what is called a good scholar in Latin or in Greek, 
simply for the reason, according to our view, that those 
languages are no longer spoken anywhere. He did not re- 
pudiate the literature of a language ; far from it. Probably 
few Orientalists have known the literatures of Arabia and 
Persia better than he knew them ; but he learnt to speak 
Arabic and Persian before he learnt to read them. In this he 
resembled Cardinal Mezzofanti, who had the same power of 
picking up a language for speaking purposes from a few con- 
versations—learning some words, and constructing for him- 
self first a vocabulary and then a grammar. When Palmer 
was still a boy at school he learnt Romany. He learnt it, 
says Mr. Besant, ‘ by paying travelling tinkers sixpence for a 
lesson, by haunting the tents, talking to the men, and crossing 
the women’s palms with his pocket-money in exchange for a 
few more words to add to his vocabulary. In this way he 
gradually made for himself a Gipsy dictionary.’ In time he 
became a proficient in Gipsy lore, and Mr. Besant tells several 
curious stories about his adventures with that remarkable 
people. We will quote the narrative supplied to him by Mr. 
Charles Leland—better known as Hans Breitmann—Palmer’s 
intimate friend and brother in Romany lore. 
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‘In one respect Palmer was truly remarkable. He combined 
plain common sense, clear judgment, and great quickness of percep- 
tion into all the relations of a question with a keen love of fun and 
romance. I could fill a volume with the eccentric adventures which 
we had in common, particularly among the gipsies. To these good 
folk we were always a first-class mystery, but none the less popular 
on that account. What with our speaking Romany “down to the 
bottom crust,” and Palmer’s incredible proficiency at thimble-rig, 
“ringing the changes,” picking pockets, card-sharping, three-monté, 
and every kind of legerdemain, these honest people never could 
quite make up their minds whether we were a kind of Brahmins, to 
which they were as Sudras, or what. Woe to the gipsy sharp who 
tried the cards with the Professor! How often have we gone into a 
tan where we were all unknown, and regarded as a couple of green 
Gentiles! And with what a wonderful air of innocence would 
Palmer play the part of a lamb, and ask them to give him a specimen 
of their language ; and when they refused, or professed themselves 
unable to do so, how amiably he would turn to me and remark in 
deep Romany that we were mistaken, and that the people of the 
tent were only miserable “ mumpers ” of mixed blood, who could not 
rakker! Once I remember he said this to a gipsy, who retaliated in 
a great rage, “‘ Howcould I know that you were a gipsy, if you come 
here dressed up like a gorgio and looking like a gentleman ?” 

‘One day, with Palmer, in the fens near Cambridge, we came 
upon a picturesque sight. It was a large band of gipsies on a halt. 
As we subsequently learned, they had made the day before an immense 
raid in robbing hen-roosts and poaching, and were loaded with game, 
fowls, and eggs. None of them knew me, but several knew the 
Professor as a lawyer. One took him aside to confide as a client 
their late misdoings. “ We have been,” said he 

‘“ You have been stealing eggs,” replied Palmer. 

‘“ How did you know that?” 

‘“ By the yolk on your waistcoat,” answered the Professor in 
Romany. ‘The next time you had better hide the marks.”’! 


‘But let us not anticipate, as the novels of sixty years 
ago used to say. These experiences among the gipsies took 
place in 1874 or 1875, when he had perfected himself in their 
language, and we must go back for a moment to the period 
spent in London. There, in his leisure hours, he managed to 
learn Italian and French, by a process similar to that by 
which he had previously acquired the rudiments of Romany. 


‘The method he pursued is instructive. He found out where 
Italians might be expected to meet, and went every evening to sit 
among them and hear them talk. ‘Thus, there was in those days a 
café in Titchborne Street frequented by Italian refugees, political 
exiles, and republicans. Here Palmer sat and listened and presently 


1 Life, p. 182. 
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began to talk, and so became an ardent partisan of Italian unity, 
There was also at that time—I think many of them have now migrated 
. to Hammersmith—a great colony of Italian organ-grinders and sellers 
of plasterscast images in and about Saffron Hill. He went among 
these worthy people, sat with them in their restaurants, drank their 
sour wine, talked with them, and acquired their patois. He found 
out Italian waiters at restaurants and talked with them ; at the docks 
he went on board Italian ships, and talked with the sailors ; and in 
these ways learned the various dialects of Genoa, Naples, Nice, 
Livorno, Venice, and Messina. One of his friends at this time was 
a well-known Signor Buonocorre, the so-called “ Fire King,” who 
used to astonish the multitude nightly at Cremorne Gardens and 
elsewhere by his feats. For Palmer was always attracted by people 
who run shows, “do” things, act, pretend, persuade, deceive, and in 
fact are interesting for any kind of cleverness. However, the first 
result of this perseverance was that he made himself a perfect master 
of Italian, that he knew the country speech as well as the Italian of 
the schools, and that he could converse with the Piedmontese, the 
Venetian, the Roman, the Sicilian, or the Calabrian, in their own 
dialects, as well as with the purest native of Florence. 

‘Also while he was in the City he acquired French by a similar 
process. I do not know whether he carried on his French studies at 
the same time with the Italian, but I believe not. It seems certainly 
more in accordance with the practice which he adopted in after life 
that he should attempt only one thing at a time. But as with Italian 
so with French ; he joined to a knowledge of the pure language a 
curious acquaintance with azgot ; also—which points to acquaintance 
made in cafés—he acquired somehow in those early days a curious 
knowledge and admiration of the French police and detective system.’! 


The illness which compelled Palmer to give up London 
had evidently been very serious, and his convalescence was 
tedious. Nor, when supposed to be well, did he feel any in- 
clination to resume work as a clerk. So he stayed in Cam- 
bridge at his aunt’s house, with no definite aim in life, but 
taking up now one thing, now another, after the manner of 
clever boys when they are at home for the holidays. He dida 
little literature in the way of burlesques, one of which, ‘Ye Hole 
in ye Walle, a legend told after the manner of Ingoldsby, was 
afterwards published by Messrs. Macmillan ; he wrote a farce, 
which was acted in that temple of Thespis, once dear to Cam- 
bridge undergraduates, but now, so far as the drama goes, a de- 
secrated shrine—the Barnwell Theatre ; he acted himself with 
considerable success, and for a week or so thought of adopting 
the stage as a profession ; he tried conjuring, in which in after 
years he became an adept, and ventriloquism, where he failed; 
he took up various forms of art, as wood-engraving, modelling, 


Ese, Bol. 
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drawing, painting, photography; in all of which, except the 
last, he arrived at creditable results. His aunt is reported to 
have borne her nephew's changeable tastes with exemplary 
patience, until photography came to the front ; but ‘the waste 
of expensive materials, the damage to clothes, stair carpets— 
he could always be traced—his disreputable piebald appear- 
ance,’ and (last, but not least !) ‘the results on glass,’ were too 
much for even her good-nature. The camera was banished, 
and the artist was bidden to adopt some pursuit less annoying 
to his neighbours. The one really useful study of this period 
was shorthand-writing. To this he applied himself with the 
same zeal with which he took up the other things we have 
enumerated, but with more perseverance ; and in after years, 
when he practised as a barrister, he found the usefulness of it. 
Up to this time—the year 1860—he had never turned his 
attention to Oriental literature, and very likely had never seen 
an Orienta! character. The friend whose reminiscences we 
have quoted more than once already says that he remembers 
‘going one morning into his bedroom (he was a very late riser) 
and finding him looking at some Arabic characters. They 
interested him ; he liked the look of them ; it was an improve- 
ment on shorthand ; he would find it all out; and so he did!’ 
He probably at once set to work to find somebody he could 
talk to about his new fancy, and as the supply of Oriental 
scholars is necessarily limited even at one of the Universities, 
he was led at once to two persons who were competent to 
instruct him—-the Rev. George Skinner, and a Mohammedan 
named Syed Abdullah. The former was a Master of Arts of 
the University, who had published a translation of the Psalms; 
the latter was a native of Oudh, who had resided in England 
since 1851, and who about this time came to Cambridge to 
prepare students for the Civil Service of India. Under the 
guidance of these gentlemen, Palmer plunged into Oriental 
languages with the same enthusiasm with which he had followed 
the various pursuits we have mentioned above. There was 
this difference, however, between the new love and the old; 
there was no turning back ; the day of transient fancies was 
over ; that of serious work had begun. His ardour now knew 
no abatement ; he is said to have worked at this time eighteen 
hours a day. This may well be doubted ; but without pressing 
such a statement too closely, we may feel sure that he gave 
himself up to his new studies with unwonted perseverance, 
and that his progress was rapid. Mr. Skinner used to take 
him out for walks in the country, and discourse to him on 
Hebrew grammar. Hebrew, however, was a language which 
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did not attract him greatly, and in after years he used to say 
that he did not know it. Syed Abdullah gave him more 
regular and systematic instruction in Urdu, Persian, and 
Arabic. Palmer was ‘constantly writing prose and verse 
exercises for him.’ They became intimate friends ; and as he 
resided in Cambridge at that time, it was probably through 
his representations that Palmer was allowed to give up all 
thoughts of resuming work as a clerk, and to take up Oriental 
languages and literature as a profession. Through him, too, 
he was introduced to the Nawab Ikbal ud Dawlah, son of the 
late Rajah of Oudh, who took a very warm interest in Palmer's 
studies, allowed him to live in his house when he pleased, and 
gave him the assistance of two able native instructors. Next 
he struck up a friendship with a Bengalee gentleman named 
Bazlurrahim, with whom he spent some time, composing in- 
cessantly under his supervision in Persian and Urdu. Besides 
these he was on terms of intimacy with other Orientals resident 
at that time in England, and also with Professor Mir Aulad 
Ali, of Trinity College, Dublin, ‘who was constantly his 
adviser, critic, teacher, friend, and sympathizer.’ Hence, as 
Mr. Besant points out, we may see that he had no lack of 
instructors ; and may at once dismiss from our minds two 
common misconceptions about him—first that Oriental lan- 
guages ‘came natural’ to him; and, secondly, that he was a 
poor, friendless, solitary student, burning the midnight lamp 
in a garret, and learning Arabic all alone. On the contrary, 
he never felt any pressure of poverty, and was helped, 
sympathized with, encouraged, by all those with whom he 
came in contact. His progress was rapid, and in 1862 he 
was able to send a copy of original Arabic verses to the Lord 
Almoner’s Reader in that language, who described them as 
‘elegant and idiomatic.’ 

Up to this time Palmer does not appear to have known 
much of University men, or to have thought of becoming a 
member of the University himself. He would probably have 
never become a member of S. John’s College had he not been 
accidentally ‘discovered,’ as Mr. Besant happily puts it, by two 
of the Fellows. The result of this discovery was that he was 
invited to become a candidate for a sizarship in October 1863, 
and in the interval prepared himself for the examination by 
reviving his former studies in classics and in working at 
mathematics. He was assisted in his work by one of the 
Fellows, who tells us that, though he declared that he knew no 
mathematics at all, he ‘always did what he set him, passed 
the examinations very easily, and presumably obtained his 
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sizarship on it.’ His known proficiency in Oriental languages 
was evidently not considered at the outset of his University 
career, but some two years afterwards, in 1865 or 1866, a 
scholarship was given to him on that account only. He took 
his degree in 1867, and, as there was no Oriental Languages 
Tripos in those days, he presented himself for the Classical 
Tripos, in which he obtained only a third class. Such a place 
cannot, as a general rule, be considered brilliant ; but in his 
case it should be regarded as a distinction rather than a 
failure, for it shows that he must have possessed a more than 
respectable knowledge of Latin and Greek, and, moreover, 
have been able to write composition in those languages. At 
the time of his matriculation (November 1863) he could have 
known but little of either ; and during the succeeding three 
ears he had been much occupied with vigorous prosecution 
of his Oriental studies, with taking pupils in Arabic, and with 
making catalogues of the Oriental manuscripts in the libraries 
of the University, of King’s College, and of Trinity College— 
work than which none can be conceived more laborious or 
more time-wasting. But he always had a surprising power of 
getting through an enormous quantity of work without ever 
seeming to be in a hurry. 


‘He did not strike one,’ writes a friend, ‘as a man of method, as 
an economist of time, as moving about wrappedin thought. You met 
him apparently lounging along, ready for a talk, perhaps in company 
with a rather idle man ; yet when you came to measure up his work 
you were puzzled to know how any one man could do it.’ 


Palmer’s proficiency in Oriental languages at this time, 
1867—only seven years, it should be remembered, after he had 
begun to study them—is abundantly attested by a very 
remarkable body of testimonials ' which he obtained when a 
candidate for the post of interpreter to the English embassy 
in Persia. His old friend the Nawab said :— 


‘Notwithstanding the fact that he has never visited any Eastern 
kingdom, or mixed with Oriental nations, he has yet, by his own 
perseverance, application, and study, acquired such great proficiency, 
fluency, and eloquence, in speaking and writing three Oriental tongues 
—to wit, Urdu (Hindoostani), Persian, and Arabic—that one would 
say he must have associated with Oriental nations; and studied for a 
lengthened period in the Universities of the East.’ 


We have no room for further quotations from the curious 
and flowery compositions in which numerous learned Orientals 


1 Testimonials in favour of Edward Henry Palmer, B.A. 8vo. 
Hertford, 1867. 
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held up his excellencies of every sort to admiration ; but we 
will cite a short passage from what was said by Mr. Bradshaw, 
Librarian to the University of Cambridge, who had naturally 
seen a great deal of him while working at the manuscripts :— 


‘What was at once apparent was the radical difference of his 
knowledge of these languages [Arabic and Persian] from that of any 
other Orientalist I had met. It was the difference between native 
knowledge and dictionary knowledge ; between one who uses a lan. 
guage as his own and one who is able to make out the meaning of 
what is before him with more or less accuracy by help of a dictionary,’ 


In the autumn of 1867, a fellowship at S. John’s College 
being vacant, the then Master, Dr. Bateson, knowing Palmer’s 
reputation as an Orientalist, asked Professor Cowell, then 
recently made Professor of Sanskrit, to examine him. Pro- 
fessor Cowell writes :-— 


‘I undertook to examine him in Persian and Hindustani, as I 
felt that my knowledge of Arabic was too slight to justify my ven- 
turing to examine him in that language. I well remember my delight 
and surprise in this examination. I had never had any intercourse 
with Palmer before, as I had been previously living in India ; and I 
had no idea that he was such an Oriental scholar. I remember well 
that I set him for translation into Persian prose a florid description 
from Gibbon’s chapter on Mohammed. Palmer translated it ina 
masterly way, in the true style of Persian rhetoric, every important 
substantive having its rhyming doublet, just as in the best models of 
Persian literature. In fact, his vocabulary seemed exhaustless. I 
also set him difficult pieces for translation from the Masnavi, Khon- 
demir, and I think Saudd ; but he could explain them all without 
hesitation. I sent a full report to the Master, and the college elected 
him at once to the vacant fellowship.’ ! 


It has now become an understood thing at Cambridge that 
a man who is really distinguished in any branch of study has 
a good chance of a fellowship ; but twenty years ago this was 
not the case, and we believe that Palmer was the first, at 
least in the present century, to obtain that blue ribbon of 
Cambridge life for proficiency in other languages than those 
of Greece and Rome. Such a distinction meant more to him 
than it would have meant to most men. No further anxieties 
on the score of money need trouble him for the future; he 
need no longer be dependent on the generosity of relations 
who were not themselves overburdened with the goods of this 
world. He might study Oriental languages to his heart’s 
content without let or hindrance from anybody ; and it was 
more than probable that one piece of good fortune would be 


1 Life, p. 49. 
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the parent of another—a distinction so signal would bring him 
into notice, and obtain for him the offer of something which 
would be worth accepting. He had not long towait. In less 
than a year a post was offered to him which presented, in 
delightful combination, study, travel, some emolument, and 
the ‘ potentiality, as Dr. Johnson would have said, of fame 
and fortune. At the suggestion of the Rev. George Williams, 
then a resident Fellow of King’s College, he was asked to take 
part in the exploration of the Holy Land, and to accompany 
the expedition then about to start for the survey of Sinai and 
the neighbourhood. He was to investigate the names and 
traditions of the country, and to copy and decipher the 
inscriptions with which the rocks in the so-called ‘ Written 
Valley’ and in other places are covered. He accepted without 
hesitation, and left England in November 1868. 

The results of this expedition will be found in The 
Desert of the Exodus, a delightful book, in which Palmer 
has narrated in a pleasing style the daily doings of the sur- 
veyors and the conclusions at which they arrived. His own 
share in the work is kept modestly in the background ; but 
it is evident that, besides his appointed task as collector 
of folk-lore, he did his full share of topographical research, in 
which he evidently took a keen and growing interest, all the 
more remarkable as he could have had but little previous 
preparation for this part of his work. We take it for granted 
that our readers are so familiar with the subject that we need 
not do more than remind them that the investigations of the 
expedition ‘materially confirmed and elucidated the history 
of the Exodus ;’ that objections founded on the supposed in- 
capacity of the peninsula to have accommodated so large a 
host as that of Israel were disposed of by pointing out abun- 
dant traces of ancient fertility ; that the claims of Jebel Musa 
to be the true Sinai were vindicated by a comparison of its 
natural features with the Bible narrative, and by the collection 
of Arab and Mohammedan traditions; and, lastly, that the 
site of Kibroth Hattaavah was determined, partly on geo- 
graphical grounds, partly on the traditions still current among 
the Towarah Bedouin, whose language Palmer mastered, and 
of whose manners and customs he has drawn up a very full 
and interesting account. The intimate acquaintance which he 
thus formed with one of these tribes stood him in good stead 
in the following year, when he took a far more responsible 


1 The Desert of the Exodus, 8vo, Cambridge, Deightons. 1871. Mr. 
Besant was informed that the book was out of print, but we find that the 
publishers have still a few copies left. 
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journey. The ease with which he spoke the Arab language 
was, however, one of the least of his many gifts : he thoroughly 
understood Arab character, and was generally successful, not 
merely in making the natives do what he wanted, but, what 
is far more wonderful, in making them speak the truth to him, 
He thus sums up his method of dealing with them :— 


‘An Arab is a bad actor, and with but a very little practice you 
may infallibly detect him in a lie ; when directly accused of it, he is 
astonished at your, to him, incomprehensible sagacity, and at once 
gives up the game. By keeping this fact constantly in view, and at 
the same time endeavouring to win their confidence and respect, I 
have every reason to believe that the Bedawin gave us throughout a 
correct account of their country and its nomenclature. 

‘When once an Arab has ceased to regard you with suspicion, 
you may surprise a piece of information out of him at any moment ; 
and if you repeat it to him a short time afterwards, he forgets in nine 
cases out of ten that he has himself been your authority, and should 
the information be incorrect will flatly contradict you and set you 
right, while if it be authentic he is puzzled at your possessing a 
knowledge of the facts, and deems. it useless to withhold from you 
anything further.’ ! 


The survey of Sinai had been completed but a few months 
when Palmer left England again, for a second journey of 
exploration. It is evident that he must have had a very con- 
siderable share in the proceedings of the former survey, for 
this second expedition was practically entrusted to him to 
arrange as he pleased. He was instructed in general terms 
to clear up, first, certain disputed points in the topography of 
Sinai; next, to examine the country between the Sinaitic 
Peninsula and the Promised Land—the ‘ Desert of the Wan- 
derings ;’ and, lastly, to search for inscriptions in Moab. He 
determined to take with him a single companion only, Mr. 
Charles Tyrwhitt-Drake, of Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
had had already some experience of the East, and who proved 
himself in every way to be the man of men for rough journeys 
in unknown lands ; to travel on foot, without dragoman, ser- 
vant, or escort; and to take no more baggage than four 
camels could carry. The two friends started from Suez on 
December 16, 1869, and reached Jerusalem in excellent health 
and spirits on February 26, 1870. They had performed a 
feat of which anybody might well be proud. They had tra- 
versed ‘the great and terrible desert, the Desert of El Tih, 
and the Negeb, or ‘south country’ of Palestine, exactly as 
they had proposed to do—on foot, with no attendants except 


1 Desert of the F-xodus, p. 325. 
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the owners of the baggage-camels. They had walked nearly 
600 miles; but this fact, though it says much for their 
endurance, gives but little idea of the real fatigues of such a 
journey. The mental strain must have been far more 
exhausting than the physical fatigue. It must be recollected 
that they were not tourists, but explorers, whose duty it was 
to observe carefully, to record their observations on the spot, 
to make plans and sketches, and to collect such information 
as could be extracted from the inhabitants. These various 
pursuits—in addition to their domestic arrangements—had to 
be carried on in the midst of an Arab population always sus- 
picious, and sometimes openly hostile, who worried them from 
daybreak until far into the night, and against whom their 
only weapons were incessant watchfulness, tact, and good 
humour. Readers of Palmer's narrative will not be surprised 
to find him hinting, not obscurely, that the only way to solve 
the ‘ Bedouin question’ is to adopt what was called a few years 
afterwards, with reference to another not wholly dissimilar 
race, ‘the bag and baggage policy. This deliberate opinion, 
expressed by one who knew the Arabs well, and who had 
obtained singular influence over them, is worthy of careful 
attention, as, indeed, are all the chapters in the second part of 
The Desert of the Exodus, where this journey is fully described 
and illustrated. After reading that narrative no one can be 
surprised that the mission which ended so triumphantly and 
so fatally twelve years afterwards should have been entrusted 
to Palmer. 

After a brief repose in Jerusalem they started afresh, and, 
passing again through the South Country by a different 
route, travelled eastward of the Dead Sea through the un- 
known lands of Edom and Moab. They made numerous 
observations of great value to Biblical students; but they 
failed to find what they had come to seek—inscriptions— 
though they succeeded in inspecting every known ‘ written 
stone’ in the country ; and the conclusion at last forced itself 
upon them, ‘ that, above ground at least, there does not exist 
another Moabite stone.’' It will be remembered that the 
famous inscription of King Mesha was found built into a wall 
of late Roman work, the ancient Moabite .city being buried 
some feet below the present surface of the ground. This 
fact induced Palmer to adopt the following opinion :— 


‘If a few intelligent and competent men, such as those employed 
in the Jerusalem excavations, could be taken out to Moab, and 





1 Desert of the Exodus, p. 503. 
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certain of the ruins be excavated, further interesting discoveries 
might be made. Such researches might be made without difficulty if 
the Arabs were well managed and the expedition possessed large 
resources ; but it must be remembered that the country is only nomi- 
nally subject to the Turkish Government, and is filled with lawless 
tribes, jealous of each other and of the intrusion of strangers, and all 
greedily claiming a property in every stone, written or unwritten, 
which they think might interest a Frank. 

‘That many treasures do lie buried among the ruins of Moab 
there can be but little doubt ; the Arabs, indeed, narrated to us several 
instances of gold coins and figures having been found by them while 
ploughing in the neighbourhood of the ancient cities, and sold to 
jewellers at Nablous, by whom they were probably melted up.’! 


But, though there was no inscription to bring home as 
visible evidence of what had been done, the expedition was 
not barren of results. In the first place, the possibility of 
exploring the little-known parts of Palestine at a compara- 
tively trifling cost had been demonstrated; and, secondly, 
numerous sites had been discovered where further research 
would probably yield information of the greatest value. It is 
little to our credit as a nation that these clues have not been 
followed up. With all our ‘Imperial’ pretensions we might 
surely demand special privileges from Turkey for investig- 
ating sites on which so much depends. Probably less than 
half the sum which was spent on a Polar expedition which 
discovered nothing would have solved many of the knottiest 
problems of Biblical topography ; and a judicious expenditure 
of ‘bakshish’ might unlock even the venerable doors of 
Machpelah itself. It is a great misfortune that Palmer was 
not able in after years to give undivided attention to these 
interesting questions. Unless we are much mistaken, he 
would have made a revolution in many of them ; and notably 
in the architectural history of the city of Jerusalem, upon 
which he threw new light from an unexpected quarter—the 
Arab historians. He would, in fact, have pursued for the 
Temple area at Jerusalem the method which Professor 
Willis pursued so successfully for some of our own cathedrals ; 
he would have marshalled in chronological order the notices 
of the Arab works there; and then, by comparing the his- 
torical evidence with the existing structures, have assigned to 
them with certainty their respective dates. 

Palmer returned to England in the autumn of 1870, and 
soon afterwards became a candidate for the Professorship of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge. He was unsuccess- 


1 Desert of the Exodus, p. 503. 
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ful, and we should have contented ourselves with recording 
the fact without comment, had not Mr. Besant stated the 
whole question in a way reflecting so unfavourably on the 
electors, and through them on the University, that we feel 
compelled to investigate the circumstances in detail. This is 
what he says :— 


‘In the same year Palmer experienced what one is fully justified 
in calling the most cruel blow ever dealt to him, and one which he 
never forgot or forgave. 

‘The vacancy of the Professorship of Arabic in 1871 seemed to 
give him at last the chance which he had been expecting. . . . He 
became a candidate for the vacant post ; the place in fact belonged 
to him ; it was his already by a right which it is truly wonderful 
could have been contested by any—the right of Conquest. The 
electors were the Heads of the colleges. 

‘Consider the position: Palmer by this time was a man known 


‘ all over the world of Oriental scholarship ; he was not a single 


untried student and man of books ; he had proved his powers in the . 
most practical of all ways, viz. by relying on his knowledge of the 
language for safety on a dangerous expedition ; he had written, and 
written wonderfully well, a great quantity of things in Persian, Urdi, 
and Arabic ; he was known to everybody who knew anything at all 
about the subject ; he had been greatly talked about by those who 
did not; he was a graduate of the University and Fellow of S. 
John’s, an honour which, as was well known, he received solely for 
his attainments in Oriental languages ; he had a great many friends 
who were ready to testify, and had already testified, in the strongest 
terms to his extraordinary knowledge; he was, in fact, the only 
Cambridge man who could, with any show of fairness or justice at 
all, be elected. He was also young, and full of strength and 
enthusiasm ; if Persian and Arabic lectures and Oriental studies 
could be made useful or attractive at the University, he would make 
them so. What follows seems incredible. 

‘On the other hand, the electing body consisted, as stated above, 
of the Heads of colleges. It is in the nature of things that the 
Heads, who are mostly men advanced in years, who have spent all 
their lives at the University, should retain whatever old prejudices, 
traditions, and ancient manner of regarding things, may be still 
surviving. ‘There were—it seems childish to advance this statement 
seriously, and yet I have no doubt it is true and correct—two 
prejudices against which Palmer had then to contend. The first 
was the more serious. It was at that time, even more than it is now, 
the custom at Cambridge to judge of the abilities of every man 
entirely with regard to his place in one of the two old Triposes ; 
and this without the least respect or consideration for any other 
attainments, or accomplishments, or learning. Darwin, for instance, 
whose name does not occur in the Honour list at all, never received 
from his college the slightest mark of respect until his death. Long 
after he had become the greatest scientific man in Europe the 
12 
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question would have been asked—I have no doubt it was often 
asked—what degree he took. Palmer’s name did occur in the 
Classical Tripos—but alas! in the third class. Was it possible, was 
it probable, that a third-class man could be a person worthy of 
consideration at all? Third-class men are good enough for assistant. 
masters to small schools, for curacies, or for any other branch of 
labour which can be performed without much intellect. But a third- 
class man must never, under any circumstances, consider that he has 
a right to learn anything or to claim distinction as a scholar. I put 
the case strongly ; but there is no Cambridge man who will deny the 
fact that, in whatever branch of learning distinction be subsequently 
attained, the memory of a second or third class is always prejudicial, 
Palmer, therefore, went before the grave and reverend Heads with 
this undeniable third class against a whole sheaf of proofs, testi- 
monials, letters, opinions, statements, and assertions of attainments 
extraordinary, and in some respects unrivalled. To be sure they 
were only letters from Orientals and Oriental scholars. What could 
they avail against the opinion of the Classical Examiner of 1867 
that Palmer was only worth a third class ?’ 

‘As I said above, it seemschildish. But it is true. And this was 
the first prejudice. 

‘The second prejudice was perhaps his youth. He was, it is 
true, past thirty, but he had only taken his degree three or four years, 
and therefore he only ought to have been five-and-twenty. He looked 
no more than five-and-twenty ; he still possessed—he always pos. 
sessed—the enthusiasm of youth ; his manners, which could be, when 
he chose, full of dignity even among his intimates, were those of a 
man still in early manhood ; he had been talked about in connexion 
with his adventures in the East ; and stories were told, some true 
and some false, which may have alarmed the gravity of the Heads, 
There must be no tincture of Bohemianism about a Professor of the 
University. Perhaps rumours may have been whispered about the 
gipsies and the tinkers, or the mesmerizing, or the conjuring ; but! 
think the conjuring had hardly yet begun. 

‘In speaking of this election, I beg most emphatically to disclaim 
any comparison between the most eminent and illustrious scholar 
who was elected and the man who was rejected. I say that it is 
always the bounden duty of the University to give her prizes to her 
own children if they have proved themselves worthy of them. Notto 
do so is to discourage learning and to drive away students. Now, the 
Professorship of Arabic was vacant ; the most brilliant Oriental scholar 
whom the University has produced in this century—perhaps in any 
century—became a candidate for it; he was the only Cambridge 
man who could possibly be a candidate ; the Heads of Houses 
passed him by and elected a scholar of wide reputation indeed, but 
not a member of the University. 

‘There were other circumstances which made the election more 
disappointing. It was known, before the election, that Dr. Wright 
had been spoken to on the subject ; it was also known that he would 
not stand because the stipend of the post, only 300/. a year, was not 
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sufficient to induce him to give up the British Museum. It seemed, 
therefore, that the result of Palmer’s candidature would be a walk 
over. But the day before the election the Master of Queens’ 
—then Dr. Phillips, who was himself a Syriac scholar—went 
round to all the electors, and informed them that Dr. Wright would 
be put up on the following day. He was put up; he was elected ; 
and very shortly afterwards was made a Fellow of Queens’, probably 
in consequence of an understanding with Dr. Phillips that, in the 
event of his election to the Professorship, an election to a Queens’ 
Fellowship should follow. Of course, one has nothing to say 
against the Fellowship. Probably a Queens’ Fellowship was never 
more honourably and usefully bestowed ; but yet the man who ought 
to have obtained the Professorship, the man to whom it belonged, 
was kept out of it. Palmer was the kindest-hearted and most for- 
giving of men, and the last to think or speak evil; but this was a 
deliberate and uncalled-for injustice, an insult to his reputation 
which could never be forgotten. It embittered the whole of his 
future connexion with the University: it never was forgotten or 
forgiven.’ 


We notice two errors of fact in the above narrative. The 
election did not take place in 1871, but in 1870; and secondly, 
the Professorship was then worth only 7o/ a year. The 
stipend was not raised to 300/. until the following Navember. 
The second of these errors is not of much importance; but 
the first is very material, as we shall show presently. 

We will next give an exact narrative of what actually 
took place. Professor Williams, who had held the Arabic 
chair since 1854, died in the Long Vacation of 1870, and on 
October 1 the Vice-Chancellor announced the vacancy, and 
fixed the day of election for Friday, October 21. The only 
candidates who presented themselves in the ordinary way 
were Palmer and the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., of Jesus 
College, a gentleman who had obtained the Tyrwhit Hebrew 
Scholarship in 1853. It was known that he was not a formid- 
able opponent; and Palmer, as Mr. Besant rightly states, 
looked upon the Professorship as as good as won. However, 
on the day before, or the duy but one before, the election, the 
President of Queens’ College left a card on each of the 
electors, to say that Dr. Wright would be voted for. One of 
these cards was given to Palmer, we do not, know by whom. 
He showed it to a friend, who asked, ‘What does it mean ?’ 
‘It means that it is all up with me,’ was Palmer's reply ; and 
When 
the electors met, the Masters of Trinity Hall and Emmanuel 


were not present, and the Master of Caius declined to vote. 
The remaining fourteen voted in the following way :—for Dr. 
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Wright, eight ; for Mr. Palmer, five; for Mr. Leathes, one, 
Dr. Wright, therefore, was declared to be elected. 

It will be seen from what is here stated—and the accuracy 
of our facts is, we know, beyond question—that it was not 
the Heads of Houses in their collective capacity who rejected 
Palmer, but less than half of them. Again, we submit that 
there is no evidence that those who voted against him were 
actuated by either of the prejudices which Mr. Besant imputes 
to them. A high place in a Tripos is no longer regarded at 
Cambridge as indispensable, unless the candidate be trying 
for a post the duties of which are in direct relation to the 
Tripos in which he has sought distinction. Four years after. 
wards, the resident members of the Senate chose as Wood- 
wardian Professor of Geology a gentleman who had taken an 
ordinary degree, in opposition to one who had been placed 
thirteenth in the First Class of the Mathematical Tripos, on 
the ground that they believed him to be a better geologist 
than his opponent. It will be said they were not the Heads 
of Colleges ; but we would remark that, even in the election 
we are discussing, the case against them breaks down on this 
point ; for the successful candidate was not even a member of 
the University, and surely an indifferent degree is better than 
no degree at all. As to the second prejudice against Palmer, 
we simply dismiss it with contempt. We never heard of a 
Cambridge elector who was influenced by hearsay evidence; 
and we happen to know that Paimer was supported by the 
Master of his own College, who must have known more about 
his habits than all the other Heads put together. If we con- 
sider the result arrived at by the light of subsequent events, 
it is natural for those who, like his biographer and ourselves, 
are strongly prepossessed in Palmer’s favour, to regret that he 
was unsuccessful ; and we are delighted to find Mr. Besant 
asserting, as he does, that University distinctions ought to be 
given, ceteris paribus, to University men. But if we try to 
put ourselves in the position of the electors, and survey the 
two candidates as they surveyed them, there is, we feel bound 
to assert, ample justification for the selection they made. 
having regard to the particular post to be filled at that time, 
They had, in fact, to choose between a tried and an untried man. 
Dr. Wright was known to have received a regular education 
in Oriental languages in Germany and Holland, and to be 
thought highly of by the most competent judges in those 
countries. He had given proof of sound scholarship in 
various publications, and it was considered by several scholars 
in the University that the studies to which he had given 
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‘special attention, viz—Syriac, Samaritan, Ethiopic, and the 
Semitic group of languages generally—would be specially 
useful there. He had held a Professorship in Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he had been distinguished as a teacher; 
he was personally known in Cambridge, not merely to Dr. 
Phillips, but to the University at large, at whose hands he had 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Law in 1868. 
Moreover, he was already an honorary Fellow of Queens’ 
College, and therefore it was not strange that a Society which 
had already gone so far should signify to him their intention 
of proceeding a step further in the event of his consenting to 
come and reside at Cambridge as a Professor. He was ac- 
cordingly elected Fellow January 5, 1871.' 

Palmer, on the other hand, had submitted to the electors 
testimonials which testified to his wonderful knowledge of 
Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic as spoken languages; he 
was known to have given special attention to the languages of 
India ; he had catalogued the Oriental MSS. in the Libraries 
of the University, of King’s College, and of Trinity College ; 
he had translated Moore’s Paradise and the Peri into Arabic 
verse ; and he had published a short treatise on the Sufiistic 
and Unitarian Theosophy of the Persians. But here the 
direct evidence of his acquirements ceased ; and it is at this 
point that the date of the election becomes material. None 
of his more important works had as yet appeared. The 
official Report of his journeys in the East was not published 
until January 1871; and the preface to his Desert of the 
Exodus is dated June of the same year.2 The Heads, there- 
fore, could not know that he ‘had relied on his knowledge of 
the language for safety in a dangerous expedition.’ 

After a disappointment so severe as the loss of the much- 
coveted professorship, it might have been expected that 
Palmer’s connexion with Cambridge would soon have been 
severed ; that he would have sought and obtained a lucrative 
appointment elsewhere. On the contrary, it was written in 
the book of fate, as one of his favourite Orientals would 
have said, that he should not only remain at Cambridge, 
but remain there in connexion with Oriental studies. Cam- 


1 It is stated in ature for July 26, 1883, in an article by Prof. W. 
Robertson Smith, Palmer’s successor at Cambridge, that Dr. Wright was 
elected Fellow ‘ without his knowledge or conseht.’ Weare able to state, 
on the authority of the President of Queens’ College, that Dr. Wright was 
perfectly aware of the honour about to be conferred upon him. 

* The Catalogue of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish MSS. in Trin. 
Coll. Camd. was not published until 1871 ; but the fact that it had been 
made was of course well known. 
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bridge has two chairs of Arabic: a Professorship founded 
by Sir Thomas Adams in 1632; and a Readership, founded 
by King George I. in 1724, at the instance of Lancelot 
Blackburn, Bishop of Exeter and Lord Almoner. It is 
endowed with an income of 50/. a year, paid out of the 
Almonry bounty, but reduced by fees to 40/. Ios. If, how- 
ever, the income be small the duties are none—or, rather, 
none are attached to the office as such; and moreover the 
Reader is technically regarded as a Professor, and has a Pro- 
fessor’s privilege of retaining a College Fellowship for life as 
a married man. The previous holder of the office, the Rev. 
Theodore Preston, Fellow of Trinity College, had regarded it 
as a sinecure, and moreover had generally been non-resident. 
The imminent institution of a Semitic Languages Tripos, 
which was recommended to the University by the Council of 
the Senate in this same year, had probably alarmed him, 
and he determined to avoid even the suggestion of work by 
prompt resignation. The appointment is made by the Lord 
Almoner for the time being, and the Hon. and Rev. Gerald 
Wellesley, Dean of Windsor, appointed Palmer in Nevember 
1871. At last, therefore, he seemed to have obtained his 
reward—congenial occupation in a place which had been the 
first to find him out and help him, where he had many devoted 
friends, and where he was now enabled to establish himself as 
a married man; for on the very day after he received his 
appointment he married a lady to whom he had been engaged 
for some years. 

Palmer took a very different view of his duties as Reader 
in Arabic from what his predecessor had done. He delivered 
his inaugural lecture on Monday, March 4, 1872, choosing for 
his subject ‘The National Religion of Persia; an Outline 
Sketch of Comparative Theology,’! and during the Easter 
and Michaelmas terms he lectured on six days in each week, 
devoting three days to Persian and three to Arabic. To these 
subjects there was subsequently added a course in Hindustani. 
In consequence of this large amount of voluntary work the 
Council of the Senate recommended (February 24, 1873)? 
‘that a sum of 250/. per annum should be paid to the present 
Lord Almoner’s Reader out of the University Chest,’ and that 
he should be authorized to receive a fee of 2/. 2s. in each term 
for each course of lectures from every student attending them, 
provided he declared in writing his readiness to acquiesce in 
certain regulations, of which the first was: ‘ That it shall be 
his ordinary duty to reside within the precincts of the Univer- 

1 Cambridge University Reporter, 1872, p. 181. 7 Lbid. 1873, p. 142. 
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sity for eighteen weeks during term time in every academical 
year, and to give three courses of lectures—viz. one course in 
Arabic, one in Persian, and one in Hindustani.’ The Senate ac- 
cepted this proposal March 6, 1873, and Palmer signed the new 
regulations five days afterwards. In recording this transaction 
Mr. Besant remarks: ‘ It must be acknowledged that the Uni- 
versity got full value for their money.’ We reply to this sneer 
that the University asked no more from Palmer than it asked 
from every other professor whose salary was augmented. The 
clause imposing residence had been accepted in the same form 
by all the other professors ; and one course of lectures in each 
term is surcly the very least that a teaching body can require 
from one of its staff. It must also be remembered that the 
Lord Almoner’s Readership is an office to which the Univer- 
sity does not appoint, which therefore it cannot control, and 
which, until Palmer held it, had been practically useless. He, 
however, being disposed to reside, and to discharge his self- 
imposed duties vigorously, the University came forward with 
an offer which was meant to be generous, in recognition of his 
personal merits; for the whole arrangement, it will be ob- 
served, had reference to the present Reader only—that is, to 
himself. The precise amount offered, 250/., was evidently 
selected with the intention of placing the Lord Almoner’s 
Reader on the same footing as a Professor, for the salaries of 
nearly all the professorial body had been already raised to 
300/.; and if a comparison between the Reader and the Pro- 
fessor of Arabic be inevitable, it may be remarked that while 
the University offered 250/. to the former, they offered only 
230/. to the latter. The intention, we repeat, was generous, 
and we protest with some indignation against Palmer's bitter 
words : ‘ The very worst use a man can make of himself is to 
stay up at Cambridge and work for the University.’ The 
truth is that University life did not suit him, and though he 
tried hard for ten years to believe that it did, the attempt 
ended in failure, and it is much to be regretted that it was 
ever made. 

We must pass rapidly over the next ten years. They 
were years of incessant labour, labour which must have been 
often most painful and irksome, for it had to be undertaken 
inthe midst of heavy sorrow, ill-health, pecuniary difficulties— 
everything, in short, which damps a man’s energies and takes 
the heart out of his work. His married life began brightly 
enough: he had an assured income of nearly 600/. a year, 
which he could increase at pleasure, and we know did increase, 
by literary work. In 1871 he entered at the Middle Temple, 
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probably with the intention of practising at the Indian bar at 
some future time ; but after he had given up all thoughts of 
India he joined the Eastern Circuit, and attended assizes and 
quarter sessions regularly. He had a fair amount of business, 
and is said to have made a good advocate, though he could 
have had little knowledge of law, and, in fact, regarded his 
legal work as a relaxation from severer studies. These he 
pursued without intermission. Besides his lectures, which he 
gave regularly, he produced work after work with amazin 

rapidity. In 1871, in addition to the Desert of the Exodus, he 
published a History of Ferusalem, written in collaboration 
with his friend Mr. Besant; in 1873 he undertook to write an 
Arabic Grammar, which appeared in the following year ; in 
1874 he wrote Outlines of Scripture Geography, and a History 
of the Fewish Nation, for the Christian Knowledge Society, 
and began a Persian Dictionary, of which the first part was 
published in 1876; in 1876-77 he edited the works of the 
Arabian poet Beda ed din Zoheir for the Syndics of the 
University Press, the text appearing in 1876 and the transla. 
tion in 1877; and during the next few years he was at work 
upon a Life of Haroun Alraschid,a new translation of the 
Koran, and a revision of Henry Martyn’s translation of the 
New Testament into Persian. Besides this vast amount of 
solid work it would be easy to show that he produced nearly 
as great a quantity of that other literature which, when we 
consider the labour which it entails upon him who writes it, 
it is surely a misnomer to call ‘light.’ Professor Nicholls, of 
Oxford, gives an account, in a most interesting appendix to 
Mr. Besant’s book, of the quantity of Persian, Arabic, and 
Hindustani which Palmer was continually writing. In the 
last-mentioned language there were a poem on the marriage 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, and a wonderful account of the 
visit of the Shah to England, which occupied thirty-six 
columns of the Akhbar, a space equivalent to about twenty 
columns of the 7zmes ; and, although Palmer admitted that 
‘the writing of such things is a laborious and artificial task to 
me, as I am not as familiar with the Urdu of everyday life as1 
am with the Persian,’ he still went on writing them. How 
familiar he was with Arabic and Persian is shown by the 
curious fact that whenever he was under strong emotion he 
would plunge abruptly into one or other language, sometimes 
writing a whole letter in it, sometimes only a sentence of 
two, or a few verses. Besides these Oriental ‘trifles’ as he 
would probably have called them, we find continual contribu 
tions to English periodical literature, and three volumes of 
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poetry: English Gipsy Songs in Romany (1875) ; the Song of 
the Reed, and other Pieces (1876) ; and Lyrical Songs, &c., by 
John Ludwig Runeberg (1878). In the first of these he 
collaborated with Mr. Leland, whom we mentioned before, 
and Miss Janet Tuckey; and in the last with Mr. Magnusson; 
but the second is entirely his own. We regret that we 
cannot find room for a specimen of these graceful verses. 
Those who have leisure to look into the Song of the Reed, or 
the translation of Zoheir, will find themselves introduced to a 
new literature by one who, if not a poet, was unquestionably, 
as Mr. Besant says, a versifier of a high order, and in the 
very front rank of translators. 

We have said that most of this work—were it grave or 
gay, it mattered not—had to be got through in the midst of 
serious anxieties. Mrs. Palmer's health began to fail before 
they had been married long, and it soon became evident that 
her lungs were affected. It was necessary that she should 
leave Cambridge. In the spring of 1876, Wales was tried, 
with results which were so reassuring that it was decided to 
complete her cure (as it was then believed) by a winter in 
Paris. There, however, she got worse instead of better, and 
early in the following year her husband began to realize that 
she would die. In the autumn of 1877, they returned home 
to try Wales once more, and then, as a last resource, Bourne- 
mouth. There, in the summer of 1878, Mrs. Palmer died. 
The expenses of so long an illness, added to journeyings to 
and fro, and the cost of keeping up two establishments (for 
he was obliged to continue his Cambridge lectures all the 
while), crippled his resources, and produced embarrassments 
from which he never became wholly free. His own health, 
too, never strong, gave way under his fatigues and worries, 
and he became only not quite so ill as his wife. Yet he 
never complained ; never said a word about his troubles to 
any of his friends. Those who were most with him at this 
dreary time have recorded that he always met them with a 
smiling face, and went about his work as calmly as if he had 
been well and happy. 

It was fortunate for him that he had a singularly joyous 
nature, which could never be saddened for long together. 
He was always surrounded by a pleasant atmosphere of 
cheerfulness, which not only did good to those about him, 
but had a salutary effect upon himself, enabling him to 
maintain his elasticity and vigour, even in the face of sorrow 
and ill-health. Most things have their comic side, if only 
men are not blind to it; and he could see the humorous 
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aspect of the most melancholy or the most perilous situation, 
To the last he was full of life and fun. Though he no longer, 
as of old, wrote burlesques in which, it is whispered, he not 
unfrequently took a part himself, he could draw clever carica- 
tures of his friends and acquaintances ; tell stories which con- 
vulsed his hearers with laughter; and sing comic songs— 
especially a certain Arab ditty, in which he turned himself into 
an Arab minstrel with really wonderful power of impersonation, 
Again, whatever he came across—especially in great cities 
like London or Paris—was full of interest for him. Without 
being a philanthropist, or, indeed, having a spark of humani- 
tarian sentiment in his nature, he took a pleasure in investi- 
gating his fellow-creatures, talking to men and finding out all 
about them. He was endowed in the highest degree with 
the gift of sympathy ; and this, while it made him the most 
loveable of friends, made him also a singularly acute 
investigator, and gave him a power of influencing others 
which was truly wonderful. He possessed, too, great manual 
dexterity, and took a pleasure in finding out how all those 
things were done which depend for their success upon sleight 
of hand ; and in all such he became a proficient himself. 
He was a first-rate conjuror, and besides doing the tricks, 
ordinary and extraordinary, of professed conjurors, he took 
much satisfaction in reproducing the most startling phenomena 
of spiritualism, which he regarded as a debased form of con- 
juring—‘a swindle of the most palpable and clumsy kind 
It was in such pursuits that he found the recreation which 
other men find in hard exercise. Of this he took very little. 
Even in his younger days he did not care for games, and his 
one attempt at cricket was nearly fatal to the wicket-keeper, 
whom he managed to hit on the head with his bat ; but he was 
an expert gymnast, and loved boating and fishing in the 
Fens, to which he used to retire from time to time with one 
of his friends. It may be doubted whether he cared about 
the sport and the fresh air so much as the absolute repose; 
the old-world character of that curious corner of England; 
the total absence of convention. There he could dress as he 
pleased ; and he took full advantage of his liberty. It is 
recorded that once, as he was coming home to College, he 
happened to meet the Master, Dr. Bateson, who, casting his 
eye over the water-boots and flannels, stained with mud and 
weather, in which the learned Professor had encased himself, 
remarked, ‘This is Eastern costume, I suppose.’ ‘No, 
Master ; Eastern Counties costume,’ was the reply. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that the happiness which 
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had been so long delayed came at last. In about a year after 
his wife’s death he married again. His choice was fortunate, 
and for the last three years of his life he was able to enjoy 
that greatest of all luxuries—a thoroughly happy home. He 
stood sorely in need of such consolation, for in other directions 
he had plenty to distress and worry him. His pecuniary 
difficulties pressed upon him as hardly as ever, and his relations 
with the University began to be somewhat strained. He had 
had the mortification of seeing Professor Wright’s salary raised 
to 500/. a year, with no hint of any corresponding proposition 
being made for him ;' and when the Commissioners promulgated 
their scheme his office was not included in it, a suggestion for 
raising his salary which had been made by the Board of 
Oriental Studies being wholly disregarded by them. More- 
over, the scheme for delivering three courses of lectures in 
each year turned out to be infinitely more laborious than he 
had expected. Candidates for the Indian Civil Service in- 
creased in number; and the pupils of any given term were 
pretty sure to want to go on with their work in the next, 
when he was teaching a different language, so that he was 
compelled in practice to give, not one, but two, or even three, 
courses in each term. Moreover, the elementary nature of 
much of this instruction—the ‘teaching boys the Persian 
alphabet,’ as he called it—became every year more and more 
irksome. We are not surprised that he got disgusted with the 
University ; but at the same time we cannot agree with 
Mr. Besant that the University was wholly to blame. They 
were in no wise responsible for the conduct of the Com- 
missioners ; in fact, all that could be done to make them take 
a different view was done. Had Palmer resided continuously 
in the University, and pressed his own claims, things might 
have been very different. But this he had been unable to do, 
for reasons which, as we have seen, were beyond his own 
control, and for which, therefore, he is not to be blamed; but 
the fact cannot be denied that for some years he had been 
practically non-resident. There was also another cause which 
has to be taken into consideration—his own disposition. The 
life of a University is a peculiar life, which does not suit 
everybody, and certainly did not suit him. He felt ‘cabined, 
cribbed, confined,’ in it ; and he said afterwards that ‘ he never 


1 Grace of the Senate, April 29, 1875, confirming a Report of the 
Council, dated March 15. We believe that it was thought desirable to 
make the salary of the Professor of Arabic equal to that of the Professor 
of Sanskrit, who from the creation of the Professorship in 1867 received 
500/, a year out of the University Chest. 
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really began to live till he was emancipated from academic 
trammels.’ Our wonder is, not that he left Cambridge when 
he did, but that he remained so long connected with it. The 
final break took place in 1881, when he voluntarily rescinded 
the engagement which he had made to lecture, and retaining 
the office and the Fellowship at S. John’s College—neither of 
which he could afford to resign—took up his abode in London, 
and obtained a place on the staff of the Standard newspaper, 
He readily adapted himself to this new life, and soon became 
a successful writer. One of the assistant-editors at that time, 
Mr. Robert Wilson, has recorded that— 

‘Palmer considered his career as a journalist in London, short as 
it was, one of the pleasantest episodes of his life. ‘Those who were 
associated with him in that career professionally can say that they 
reckoned his companionship one of the brightest and happiest of their 
experiences. He was— 

The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 
The best-conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ; 
and what he was to me he was to all who worked with him.’ 

It will be well, before we relate the heroic achievement 
with which the career of our friend closed, to try to estimate 
his position as an Oriental scholar, for as such he will be 
remembered, especially in Cambridge. For this purpose 
Mr. Besant has, most judiciously, supplied ample materials to 
those competent to use them, by printing an essay by Professor 
Nicholls, of Oxford, which we have already quoted, and a 
paper by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole. The former points out 
Palmer’s extraordinary facility in the use of Persian and 
Arabic, and gives a minute, and in the main highly laudatory, 
criticism of some of his performances, which ends with these 
words: ‘In him England loses her greatest Oriental linguist, 
and veadiest Oriental scholar.’ From the latter we will quote 
a few sentences :— 

‘Palmer was a scholar of the kind that is born, not made. No 
amount of mere teaching could develop that wonderful instinct for 
language which he possessed. He stood in strongly-marked contrast 
to the other scholars of his time. Most of them were brought up on 
grammars and dictionaries ; he learned Arabic by the ear and mouth, 
Others were careful about their conjugations and syntax ; Palmer 
dashed to the root of all grammatical rules, and spoke or wrote so 
and so because it would not be spoken or written any other way. 
To him strange idioms that a book-student could not understand 
were perfectly clear ; he had used them himself in the Desert again 
and again.’! 

1 Life, p. 142. 
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' He then proceeds to examine his principal Arabic works ; 
and decides that while the edition of Zoheir is the most 
finished of them, and the translation represents the original 
with remarkable skill, his version of the Koran ‘is a very 
striking performance.’ 


‘It has the grave fault of immaturity; it was written, or rather 
dictated, at great speed, and is consequently defaced by some over- 
sights which Palmer was incapable of committing if he had taken 
more time over the work. But, in spite of all the objections that may 
be urged against it, his translation has the true Desert ring in it; 
we may quarrel with certain renderings, puzzle over occasional ob- 
scurities, regret certain signs of haste or carelessness ; but we shall 
be forced to admit that the translator has carried us among the 
Bedawi tents, and breathed into us the strong air of the Desert, till 
we fancy we can hear the rich voice of the Blessed Prophet himself 
as he spoke to the pilgrims on Akabah,’ ! 


Lastly, Mr. Poole points out the peculiar excellence of 
Palmer's Arabic Grammar, which is arranged on the Arab 
system, in bold defiance of the usual custom of treating 
Arabic in the same way that one treats Latin. To these 
favourable criticisms of works beyond our powers of appre- 
ciation we should like to add a word of praise of our .own for 
the historical introduction to the Koran, in which the career 
of Mahomet is sketched in a few bold, vigorous lines, and the 
scope and object of the work are analysed and explained. 
We regret that Palmer was not able to devote more time to 
history ; the above /troduction, and the Life of Haroun 
Alraschid, seem to us to show that he would have excelled in 
that style of composition. He could read the native autho- 
tities with facility, and knew how to put his materials to a 
good use. But alas! all these peaceful studies were to be 
closed for ever by an enterprise as masterly in its execution 
as it was terrible in its conclusion. 

The suppression of Arabi’s revolt in Egypt created the 
greatest enthusiasm in this country. The British Public dearly 
loves a war, and every event in which the troops were con. 
cerned was eagerly read and proudly commented on by 
enthusiastic sympathizers. But there were probably not half 
adozen persons who knew the measures by which the revolt 
had been confined within the narrowest limits possible ; and 
not many who so much as read the scanty paragraphs which 
noted, first, the anxiety respecting the fate of some English- 
men who had gone into the Desert on a certain day in 


1 Life, p. 144. 
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August ; and, secondly, the certainty of their murder. And 
yet it is not too much to say that it was due to one of these 
men that Lord Wolseley’s operations were comparatively 
easy ; that three weeks sufficed to crush a revolt which, but 
for him, might have become a holy war of indefinite and in. 
definable proportions. Palmer’s wonderful achievement has 
been told for the first time by Mr. Besant with a fulness of 
detail, a vividness of descriptive power, and, we may add, a 
bitterness of grief, that only those who read it carefully more 
than once can appreciate as such a piece of work deserves to 
be appreciated. We shall try to set before our readers the 
principal circumstances of those eventful days, treading in his 
steps, and often using his very words. 

Early in the month of June 1882, when it became evident 
that the Egyptian revolt must be put down by force, two great 
causes of anxiety arose: (1) the safety of the Suez Canal; 
(2) the amount of support which Arabi was likely to receive, 
and the allies on whom he could depend. These two questions 
were of course closely connected with each other; and it is 
now known that as regards the second of them, he hoped to 
obtain the support of the Arabs of the Desert on both sides 
of the Canal, and by their aid to seize, and, if possible, to 
destroy the Canal itself. These Arabs, it is important to 
recollect, rise or remain quiet at the command of their sheikhs, 
The sheikhs, therefore, had to be won over. This he hoped 
to accomplish by the assistance of the governors of the frontier 
castles of El Arish on the Mediterranean, Kulat Nakhl, Suez, 
Akabah, and Tor on the west coast of the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
all of whom, at the beginning of the rebellion, were his frantic 
partisans. He had therefore an easy means of access to the 
Bedouin sheikhs. The number of men whom they could put 
into the field was estimated by Palmer himself at about 
50,000 ; but this was not all. It was feared that if a single 
tribe joined Arabi, it would be followed by ail the others, and 
that the Bedouin of the Syrian and Sinaitic deserts might 
presently be joined by their kinsfolk of Arabia and the Great 
Desert, a countless multitude. 

It was on the evening of Saturday, June 24, that Captain 
Gill, whose unhappy fate it was to perish with Palmer on the 
expedition which they planned together, was sent to him 
from the Admiralty, to ask him for information respecting 
‘the character, the power, the possible movements of the Sinai 
Arabs. The interview was short; but long enough for 
Palmer to sketch the position of affairs, and to convince Gill 
that a man whom the Government could thoroughly trust 
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must be sent out to arrange matters personally with the 
sheikhs. When Gill had left, Palmer said to his wife, ‘They 
must have a man to go to the Desert for them; and they 
will ask me, because there is nobody else who can go.’ On 
Monday Captain Gill came again, and the whole question 
was carefully talked over. 


‘It was agreed that no time ought to be lost in detaching the 
tribes from Arabi, in preventing any injury to the Canal, and in 
quieting fanaticism, which might assume such proportions as to set 
the whole East aflame. It now became perfectly evident to Gill 
that Palmer was the only man who knew the sheikhs, and could be 
asked to go, and could do the work ; it was also perfectly evident to 
Palmer that he would be urged to undertake this difficult and 
delicate mission; he had, in fact, already laid himself open by 
speaking of the ease with which these people may be managed by 
one who can talk with them. When Gill left him on that Monday 
morning: he was already more than half-persuaded to accept the 
mission.’ 


It is evident that after this interview Captain Gill returned 
to the Admiralty and gave a glowing account to his superiors 
of the man he had discovered, and the information he had 
obtained ; for in the course of the same afternoon. Palmer 
received an invitation to breakfast with Lord Northbrook on 
the following morning, Tuesday, June 27, which he accepted. 
The interest which he had already excited is proved by the 
fact 

‘that all the notes and reports which Gill had made during the 
interviews on the subject were already set up in type and laid on 
the table. The whole conversation at breakfast was concerning the 
tribes, and how they might be prevented from giving trouble. 
Palmer stated again his belief that the sheikhs might, if some one 
could be got to go, be persuaded to sit down and do nothing, if not 
to take an active part against the rebels.’ 


At this point it is material to notice that the Government 
did not send for Palmer and ask him to undertake a certain 
mission to the East; neither did Palmer communicate with 
the Government and volunteer, in the ordinary sense of that 
word ; but that in the course of a succession of interviews it 
became evident to the Government that the mission must be 
undertaken by somebody ; and to Palmer, that if he did not 
go himself the chance would be lost. No one equally fit for 
such a mission was available at that moment; no one per- 
sonally knew the sheikhs as he did, and could travel among 
them as an old friend, for it must always be remembered that 
the country he was about to visit was the same which he had 
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wenndiel with Dede in eine —70. He did not animate wish 
to go; he was too fondly devoted to his wife and children to 
find any pleasure in courting dangers of which he was fully 
sensible ; but he seems to “have felt that his duty to his 
country demanded the sacrifice; and perhaps the thought 
may have crossed his mind that, if he ran the risk and came 
out of it safe and successful, his fortune would be made; and 
therefore, when Lord Northbrook inquired, ‘Do you know 
anyone who would go ?’ he replied, ‘I will go myself.’ 

This decision was not arrived at until Thursday, June 29. 
On the following evening he left London, and on Tuesday, 
July 4, he was on board the Zavzjore, between Brindisi and 
Alexandria, writing to his wife :— 


‘I am sure this trip will do me an immense deal of good, for I 
wanted a change of air and complete rest from writing, and nowI 
have got both. Of course, the position is not without its anxieties, 
but I have no fear. . . . It is such a chance !’ 


Such a chance! It was worth while running the risk, for, 
though there was danger in it, there was fame and fortune 
beyond the danger: there would be no more debt and diffi- 
culty; no more days and nights of uncongenial toil. No 
wonder as he sat under the awning, ‘like a tent,’ as he said, 
and did nothing, that these thoughts came into his mind, and 
found their way on to his paper—it was a chance indeed ! 

It seems certain that the plan of the enterprise had been 
laid down before Palmer left London, though no formal in- 
structions were given to him in writing. It was understood 
between him and the Government that he was to travel about 
in the Desert and Peninsula of Sinai, and ascertain the dispo- 
sition of the tribes ; secondly, that he was to attempt the de- 


tachment of the said tribes from the Egyptian cause, and in . 


order to effect this he was to make terms with the sheikhs; 
thirdly, that he was to take whatever steps he thought best for 
an effective guard of the banks of the Canal, and for the repair 
of the Canal, in case Arabi should attempt its destruction, 
Lastly, he was instructed, probably at Alexandria, to ascertain 
what number of camels could be purchased, and at what price. 

Arrived at Alexandria, Palmer put himself under the orders 
of Admiral Lord Alcester, then Sir Beauchamp Seymour, 
who, after a few words of welcome and encouragement, ordered 
him to go at once to the Desert and begin work. It was 
decided that he should proceed by steamer to Jaffa, thence 
to Gaza, and across the Desert to Tor in the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula, where he could be taken up and join the fleet at Suez. 
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On the morning of July 9 he reached Jaffa, where he bought 
his camp-equipage and stores, hired a servant, and opened 
communications with certain Arabs of the Desert, whom he 
ordered to meet him at Gaza. We know the details of this 
time from a long letter which he wrote to his wife just before 


he left Jaffa. 


‘It is bad enough here where I find plenty of people to talk to 
and be civil to me ; but how will it be when I am in the Desert with 
no one but wild Arabs to talk to? Not that I am a bit afraid of 
them, for they were always good friends to me ; but it will be lonely, 
and you may be sure that when I sit on my camel in the burning 
sun, or lie down in my little tent at night, my thoughts will always be 
with you and our dear happy home. I am quite sure of succeeding 
in my mission, and don’t feel anything to fear except the being away 
for a few months. . . . I feel very homesick, but quite confident.’ 


He got to Gaza on July 13, and on July 15 plunged into 
the Desert. Here Professor Palmer disappears, and we have 
instead a Syrian officer, dressed in Mohammedan costume, 
known as the Sheikh Abdullah, the name which had been given 
to him by the Arabs on his former journey. The expedition 
occupied just a fortnight, for Suez was reached on August 1. 
He was fortunately able to keep a brief journal, and this daily 
record of what he was about he sent home by post from Suez. 
This invaluable document, with two or three letters written to 
friends, and a formal Report addressed from Suez to the 
Government, but not yet printed, enables us to ascertain what 
he did, and what sufferings and dangers he endured in the 
accomplishment of it. It was the middle of the summer, and 
apparently an unusually hot and stormy summer, for we read 
of even the natives being overcome by the heat, wind, and 
dust. His business admitted of no delay ; whether he were 
well or ill, he must ride forward, in the full glare of the sun, 
with the thermometer ‘ at 110 in the shade in the mountains, 
and in the plains about twice that’; and yet never show, 
by the slightest hint, that he was’ either overcome by the 
physical exertion, or alarmed at the imminent peril which he 
ran atevery moment. So well was the bodily frame sustained 
by the brave heart within, that he could write cheerfully, nay 
humorously, even before he had reached a*place of safety. 
Here is an extract from one of his letters, dated ‘ Magharah, 
in the Desert of the Tih, July 22’:— 


‘This country is not exactly what you would call, in a truthful 
spirit, safe just now. I have had to dodge troops and Arabs, and 
Lord knows what, and am thankful and somewhat surprised at the 
possession of a whole skin... . 
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‘I wish to remark that about the fifth consecutive hour (noon) of 
the fifth consecutive day’s camel ride, with a strong wind blowing the 
sand in your face, camel-riding loses, as an amusement, the freshness 
of one’s childhood’s experience at the Zoo. 

‘I am now two days from Suez, and before the third sun 
sets shall be either within reach of beer and baths, or be able to 
dispense altogether with those luxuries for the future. The very- 
equally balanced probabilities lend a certain zest to the journey. . . . 

‘My man stole some melons from a patch near some water (if I 
may use the expression), and I feel better for the crime. Still I am 
dried up, and burnt, and thirsty, and bored.’ 


Let us now extract from the Journal a few passages bear- 
ing directly on the main object of the journey. All of these, 
we ought to state, are fully corroborated by the subsequently 
written Report, and by incidental allusions in the telegrams 
embodied in the Blue Book. 


‘ July 15.—My sheikh has just come, and I have had a long and 
very satisfactory talk with him. I think the authorities will be very 
pleased with the report I shall have for them.’ 

‘ July 16.—I now know where to find and how to get at every 
sheikh in the Desert, and I have already got the Teydhah, the most 
warlike and strongest of them all, ready to do anything for me, 
When I come back I shall be able to raise 40,000 men! It was very 
lucky that I knew such an influential tribe.’ 

‘ July 18.—I have been quite well to-day, but as usual came in 
very fatigued. I had an exciting time, having met the great sheikh 
of the Arabs hereabouts.' I, however, quite got him to accept my 
views. . . . It was really a most picturesque sight to see the sheikh 
ride into my camp at full gallop with a host of retainers, all riding 
splendid camels as hard as they could run ; when they pulled up, all 
the camels dropped on their knees, and the men jumped off and 
came up to me. I had heard of their coming, so was prepared, and 
not at all startled, as they meant me to be. I merely rose quietly, 
and asked the sheikh into my tent.’ 

‘ July 19.—I have got hold of some of the very men whom Arabi 
Pasha has been trying to get over to his side, and when they are 
wanted I can have every Bedawin at my call from Suez to Gaza.’ 

‘ July 20.—The sheikh, who is the brother of Suleiman, is one 
who engages all the Arabs not to attack the caravan of pilgrims 
which goes to Mecca every year from Egypt, so that he is the zery 
man { wanted. He has sworn by the most solemn Arab oath that if 
I want him, he will guarantee the safety of the canal even against 
Arabi Pasha. . . . In fact, I have already done the most difficult purt 
of my task, and as soon as I get precise instructions the thing is 
done, and a thing which Arabi Pasha failed to do, and on which 
the safety of the road to India depends. . . . Was I not lucky just to 


1 This was Misleh, Sheikh of the Teyahah Arabs.—Warren’s JVar- 
rative, p. 10. 
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yet hold of the right people? . . . . I have seen a great many other 
sheikhs, and I know that they will follow my man, Sheikh Muslih.’ 

‘ July 21.—I am anxious to get to Suez, because I have done all 
I wanted by way of preliminaries, and as soon as I get precise in- 
structions, I can settle with the Arabs in a fortnight or three weeks, 
and get the whole thing over. As it is, the Bedouins keep quite 
quiet, and will not join Arabi, but will wait for me to give them the 
word what todo. They look upon Abdullah Effendi—that is what 
they call me—as a very grand personage indeed !’ 

‘ July 22.—I have got the man who supplies the pilgrims with 
camels on my side too, and as I have promised my big sheikh 500/. 
for himself, he will do anything for me. . . . It may seem a vain 
thing to say, but I did not know that I could be so cool and calm in 
the midst of danger as I am, and I must be strong, as I have endured 
tremendous fatigue, and am in first-rate health. I am very glad that 
the war has actually come to a crisis, because now I shall really have 
to do my big task, and J am certain of success.’ 

‘ July 26.—I have had a great ceremony to-day, eating bread and 
salt with the sheikhs, in token of protecting each other to the death.’ 


This Journal, it will be remarked, speaks of the expedition 
as preliminary to something else. What this was is explained 
by the Report above alluded to, and by the telegrams which 
Sir William Hewett and Sir Beauchamp Seymour sent to the 
Admiralty after Palmer’s arrival at Suez. On August 4 Sir 
William Hewett telegraphs : 


‘Professor Palmer confident that in four days he will have 500 
camels, and within ten or fifteen days, 5,000 more. 

‘He waits return of messengers sent for 500, so he cannot start 
for Desert before Monday.’ 


On August 6 Sir Beauchamp Seymour telegraphed to the 
Admiralty :— 


‘Palmer, in letter of August 1 at Suez, writes that, if precisely 
instructed as to services required of Bedouins, and furnished with 
funds, he believes he could buy the allegiance of 50,000 at a cost of 
from 20,000/. to 30,000/,’ 


On the receipt of this telegram the Admiralty telegraphed 
to Sir William Hewett :— 


‘Instruct Palmer to keep Bedouins available for patrol or transport 
on Canal. A reasonable amount may be spent, but larger engage- 
ments are not to be entered into until General arrives and has been 
consulted.’ 


The Admiralty must have been satisfied with what Palmer 
had accomplished in the Desert, or they would not have 
directed him. to proceed with his ‘big task’; and it came out 
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afterwards that one at least of the tribes refused to join Arabi 
in consequence of promises made to him. Meanwhile he was 
appointed Interpreter-in-Chief to her Majesty’s Forces in 
Egypt, and placed on the Admiral’s staff. It is important to 
note this, as it gave him the command of money, brought him 
into prominence, and paved the way for the disaster which 
was so soon to overtake him. Captain Gill joined him at 
Suez on the morning of the same day, August 6. He brought 
20,000/. with him, which he considered to be paid to Palmer, 
as appears from his Journal, and Palmer took the same view. 
Sir William Hewett, however, after the receipt of Lord 
Northbrook’s telegram, determined to limit the preliminary 
expenditure to 3,000/,, which was paid to Palmer on August 8. 
Soon after Gill’s arrival at Suez, he and Palmer had a long 
discussion, in which they agreed to combine their respective 
duties. Gill had been ordered to cut the telegraph wires from 
Kartarah to Constantinople, and so destroy Arabi’s communi- 
cations with Turkey, and Palmer had made arrangements for 
a meeting of the sheikhs at Nakhl. We have seen that the 
Journal mentioned presents to the sheikhs (as much as 500/, 
had been promised to Misleh), and these would have to be con- 
veyed to them before they were likely to arm their followers, 
The rest of the 20,000/. was intended to be spent in fair 
payment for services rendered when the General should give 
the order to engage the Bedouin ; and the word ‘ buy,’ in Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour’s telegram of August 6, need not be 
interpreted to mean ‘bribe.’ The purchase of camels was 
another object which Palmer had before him in going to the 
Desert ; but this, we take it, was quite subsidiary to the 
former, though perhaps, as a matter of policy, it was occa- 
sionally made prominent, in order to disarm suspicion. That 
much more important business than buying camels was in- 
tended is also proved by Palmer’s letter to Admiral Hewett, 
in which he said that ‘it would be most desirable that an 
officer of her Majesty’s Navy should accompany me on my 
journey to the Desert, as a guarantee that I am acting on 
the part of her Majesty’s Government.’! 

It must now be mentioned that on Palmer’s first journey, 
when staying in the camp of Sheikh Misleh, he had been 
introduced by him to a man of about seventy years of age, of 
commanding stature, and haughty, peremptory manner, 
named Meter ibn Sofieh. This man Misleh represented to 
be the Sheikh of the Lehewat tribe, occupying all the country 


' Letter to Admiral Sir William Hewett, dated Suez, August 8. Blue 
Book, p. 4. 
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east of Suez. This was not true. Meter was not a sheikh of 
the Lehewats, and the Lehewats as a tribe do not live east of 
Suez, but on the south border of Palestine. Meter was a 
Lehewat, but he was simply the head of a family who had 
left the tribe, and taken up their abode near Suez, where they 
had collected together two or three other families, who called 
themselves the Sofieh Tribe, but had no power or influence. 
Palmer, however, believed Meter’s story about himself, called 
him his friend, and trusted him implicitly. It was Meter 
whom he sent into Suez from Misleh’s camp to fetch his 
letters ; Meter who conducted him thence to the place called 
‘The Wells of Moses’ between July 27 and July 31; Meter 
with whom he corresponded respecting his second journey ; 
and there is little doubt that it was Meter who betrayed him. 

In the Report which Palmer addressed to the Admiralty on 
August I he stated that when he started on his second 
journey a company of 300 or 400 Bedouin should go with 
him, ‘for the sake of effect.’ Most unfortunately, this pre- 
caution was not taken. On August 7, Meter, accompanied 
by his nephew, Salameh ibn Ayed, came to Moses’ Wells, and 
asked Mr. Zahr, one of the native Christians who reside there, 
to read a letter which he had received from Palmer. The 
letter, signed ‘Abdullah,’ contained a request that Meter 
would bring down one hundred camels and twenty armed men. 
Meter then crossed over to Suez by water, Mr. Zahr’s son 
going with him, saw Palmer, who did not, so far as we know, 
express surprise that he came without men or camels, and in 
the evening was presented to Consul West and Admiral 
Hewett, from whom he received a naval officers sword, as a 
mark of confidence and respect. This sword Meter subse- 
quently gave secretly to Mr. Zahr’s son to take care of for 
him, saying that he was going to the Desert with some 
English gentlemen, and was afraid that the Bedouin might 
kill him if they saw him with a sword, as they were not quiet 
at that time. After the murder, Mr. Zahr’s son brought the 
sword to the English Consul, and told the above story. 

The following day was spent in making preparations for 
the journey. During the afternoon, Palmer received a pack- 
age containing three bags of 1,000/. each in English sovereigns, 
which were taken intact into the Desert. The party, consist- 
ing of Professor Palmer, Captain Gill, Lieutenant Charrington, 
of the Euryalus (who had been selected by Palmer out of 
seven officers who volunteered to go with him), Gill’s drago- 
man, a native Christian, and the servant whom Palmer had 
engaged at Jaffa, a Jew, named Bokhor, crossed over to 
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Moses’ Wells in a boat after sunset, and passed the night in 
a tent supplied by Mr. Zahr. Next morning, they started 
soon after sunrise, and, after the usual midday halt, pitched 
their camp for the night in Wady Kahalin, a shallow water- 
course, about half-a-mile wide, and distant eighteen miles from 
Moses’ Wells. So far their proceedings can be followed with 
certainty ; but after this it becomes a most difficult task to 
compose an exact narrative of what befel them. We have 
followed the account drawn up by Colonel Warren, through 
whose persevering energy some of the murderers were 
brought to justice, supplementing it, in a few places, by facts 
stated in the Blue Book, generally on the same authority. 

On Thursday, August 10, the travellers were -unable to 
start at dawn as they had intended, because it was found that 
two of their camels had been stolen during the night, prob- 
ably with the intention of delaying the start, and so giving 
time to warn the Bedouin appointed to waylay them. Several 
hours elapsed before the camels were found, and they were 
not able to start until 3 pm. Meter is said to have sug- 
gested that the baggage should be left to follow slowly (both 
the stolen camels and those which had been sent out to 
bring them back being tired) and that the three Englishmen 
and the dragoman should ride forward with him, taking with 
them only their most valuable effects, among which was a 
black leather bag containing the 3,000/, and Palmer’s de- 
spatch-box containing 235/. more. At about 5 p.m. they 
reached the mouth of the Wady Sudr. This valley is 
described as a narrow mountain-gorge, bounded by pre- 
cipices which, on the northen side, are from 1,200 to 1,600 
feet in height; on the southern side they are much lower, 
not exceeding 300 or 400 feet. They turned into the Wady, 
and rode up it, intending no doubt not to halt again until 
they reached Meter's camp, at a place called Tusset Sudr. 
Shortly before midnight they were suddenly attacked by a 
party of about twenty-five Bedouin, who fired upon them, 
disabled one of the camels, and took prisoners Palmer, Gill, 
Charrington, and the dragoman. The accounts of the 
attack are very conflicting, but it appears certain that Meter 
deserted his charge at once, and escaped up the Wady to his 
own camp, which he reached at sunrise; while his nephew, 
Salameh ibn Ayed, who had been riding with Palmer on one 
of his uncle’s camels, rode rapidly off in the opposite direction, 
down the Wady, taking with him the bag containing the 
3,000/,, and the despatch-box. It has been affirmed that he 
struck Palmer off the camel; but as it is stated in evidence 
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that the attacked party knelt down behind their camels and 
fired at their assailants, the truth of this rumour may be 
doubted. It is certain, however, that had he not been at 
least a thief, if not a traitor, he would have warned the men 
in charge of the baggage of what had occurred, for it was 
proved afterwards, by the tracks of his camel, that he passed 
within a few feet of them ; or, if he really missed them in 
the dark, that he would have gone straight on to Moses’ Wells 
and given the alarm there, or even to Suez, as it was deposed 
he was desired todo. As it was, he rode straight on to the 
mouth of the Wady, and thence by a circuitous route to 
Meter’s camp, having hid part of the money and the despatch- 
box in the Desert. What he did with the remainder will 
probably never be known. 

Meanwhile the four prisoners were stripped of everything 
except their underclothing, which, being of European make, 
was useless to Arabs, and taken down to a hollow among 
the rocks about 200 yards from the place of attack. Here 
they were left in charge of two of the robbers. The rest, 
disappointed at finding no money, rode off, some to pursue 
Salameh, some to look for the baggage. They were presently 
followed by one of the two guards, so that for several hours 
the Englishmen were left with only one man to watch them. 
The camel-drivers were just loading their camels for a start, 
when they were attacked, disarmed, and the baggage taken 
from them. Palmer’s servant was made prisoner, but the 
camel-drivers were not molested, and were even permitted to 
take their camels away with them. The robbers then retraced 
their steps, and rode up the valley for about three miles. 
There they halted, and laid out the spoil, with the view of 
dividing it ; but they could not agree, and finally each kept 
what he had taken. This matter settled, they mounted their 
camels again, and went to look after their prisoners, taking 
Palmer’s servant with them. 

We will now return to Meter ibn Sofieh. On arriving 
at his own camp he collected his four sons and several other 
Bedouin, and came down to the place of attack. This they 
were able to recognize by the dead or wounded camel, which 
had not then been removed. Finding nobody there, they 
shouted, and were answered by the prisoners in the hollow. 
Meter and another went down to them and found them un- 
guarded, their guard having run away on the approach of 
strangers. Had Meter really come to save them—and it is 
difficult to explain his return from any other motive than that 
of a late repentance—there was not a moment to be lost. Much 
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valuable time, however, was wasted in useless expressions of 
pity and exchange of Bedouin courtesies, and they had hardly 
reached Meter’s camels before the hostile party came in sight, 
It is reported that Meter’s men said, ‘ Let us protect the Eng- 
lishmen,’ and raised their guns; but that Meter answered, 
‘No, we must negotiate the matter,’ and allowed his men to 
be surrounded by a superior force. What happened next 
will never be known with certainty. Meter himself swore 
that he offered 30/. for each of the five; others, that he offered 
thirty camels for the party ; while there is a general testimony 
that Palmer offered all they possessed if their lives could be 
spared, adding, ‘ Meter has all the money.’ The debate did 
not last long, not more than half an hour, and then Meter 
retired, it being understood that the five prisoners were all to 
be put to death. The manner of the execution of this foul 
design had next to be determined, and it seems to have been 
regarded as a matter requiring much nicety of arrangement, 
The captors belonged to two tribes, the Debour and the Tere- 
bin, and it was finally arranged that two should be killed by the 
Debour, and three by the Terebin. The men who were to 
strike the blow were next selected, one for each victim ; and 
when this had been done the prisoners were driven before 
their captors for upwards of a mile, over rough ground, to the 
place of execution. It was now near the middle of the day, 
and the unfortunate men had no means of protecting their 
heads from the August sun. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
they were nearly unconscious before the spot was reached, 
At that part of the Wady Sudr a ledge or plateau of rock, 
some twenty feet wide, runs for a considerable distance along 
the steep face of the cliffs; and below it the torrent cuts its 
way through a narrow channel, not more than eighteen feet 
wide, with precipitous sides, about fifty feet high. At the 
spot selected for the murder a mountain stream, descending 
from the heights above, works its way down the cliffs to the 
water below. The bed of this stream was then dry ; but it 
would be a cataract in the rainy season, and might be trusted 
to obliterate all traces of the crime. The prisoners were 
forced down the mountain side until the plateau was reached, 
and then placed in a row facing the torrent, the selected mur- 
derer standing behind each victim. Some of the Bedouin 
swore that they were all shot at a given signal, and that their 
bodies fell over the cliff ; others that Abdullah was shot first, 
and that the remaining four, seeing him fall, sprang forward, 
some down the cliff, some along the edge of the gully. Three 
were killed, so they said, before they reached the bottom ; the 
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fourth was despatched in the torrent bed by an Arab who 
followed him down. There is, however, too much reason for 
believing that some at least were wounded or killed before 
they were thrown into the abyss; for the rocks above were 
deeply stained with blood. It may be that one or more of 
them had been wounded in the first encounter, or intentionally 
maimed by their captors ; and this may explain what seems 
to us so strange, that they made no effort to escape during 
the long hours they were left unguarded. At the moment of 
death Palmer alone is said to have lifted up his voice, and to 
have uttered a solemn malediction on his murderers. He 
knew the Arab character well, and he may have thought that 
the last chance of escape was to terrify his captors by the 
thought of what would come to pass if murderous hands were 
laid upon him and his companions. 

Justice was not slow to overtake the criminals. In less 
than two months Colonel Warren had discovered who they 
were, and had found some scattered remains of their unfortunate 
victims in the gulf which they hoped would conceal them for 
ever. In January of this present year he read the solemn 
burial service of the Church at the spot in the presence of the 
brother and sister of Lieutenant Charrington; after which, 
according to military custom, the officers present fired three 
volleys across the torrent. On the hill above they raised 
a huge cairn, 17 feet in diameter, and 13 feet in height, 
surmounted by a cross, which the Bedouin were charged, 
at their peril, to preserve intact. Of the actual murderers 
three were executed, as also were two headmen for having 
incited them to the crime. Others were imprisoned for various 
terms of years, and the Governor of Nakhl, who was proved 
to have been privy to the murder, and near the place at the 
time, was imprisoned for a year and dismissed the service. 
The end of Meter ibn Sofieh was strangely retributive. He 
had led the party out of their way into an ambuscade,' probably 
for the paltry gain of 3,000/,, for we have seen that his nephew 
escaped with the gold, and 1,000/. was afterwards found in 
the place where he knew it was hid; he had betrayed the 
man with whom he had solemnly eaten bread and salt in 
Misleh’s camp only a month before; he dared not face the 
accusing justice of England, but hid himself in the Desert for 
awhile; then he gave himself up, and told as much of the 


1 The Wady Sudr is quite out of the direct route from Moses’ Wells 
to Nakhl, as Palmer of course knew. He must therefore have been 
induced to go that way by some earnest representation made to him by 
Meter. 
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story as he probably dared to teil; then he fell ill—his manner 
had been strange ever since the murder, it was said—he was 
taken to the hospital at Suez, and there he died. These, 
however, were only instruments in the hands of others. The 
influence of Sheikh Abdullah in the Desert was soon known 
at Cairo; the Governor of El Arish set out to bring him in 
dead or alive; the Bedouin swore that Arabi had promised 
20/. for every Christian head ; the murder itself was planned 
at Cairo, by men high in place; for Colonel Warren complains 
over and over again that the Shedides thwarted his proceedings, 
and let guilty men escape. And after the guilt of Egypt 
comes the guilt of Turkey: Hussein Effendi, a Turkish notable 
at Gaza—a man who might have been of the greatest service 
—was not allowed by the Porte to help in bringing the guilty 
to justice ; and there were other indications that further in- 
quiry was not desired. The murder in the Wady Sudr is one 
more count in the long indictment against the Turk which the 
Western Powers will one day be compelied to hear; and, after 
hearing, to pronounce sentence. 

The remains discovered by Colonel Warren were reverently 
gathered together and sent home to England, and in the 
spring of this present year they were interred in the crypt of 
S. Paul’s Cathedral. With this exception, we believe that 
no mark of respect has been paid to the three Englishmen 
who died for their country in the Wady Sudr. A pension, we 
are glad to say, has been conferred on Mrs. Palmer, with a 
remainder to Palmer's children—a mode of recognizing his 
services which he would probably have selected, and which, 
after all, is better than the most eloquent phrases of Ministerial 
eulogy. 





ArT, VIIIL—THE NEW EDUCATION CODE, 


New Code of Regulations by the Right Honourable the Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council on Education, 1882. 


LONG before the issue of the New Education Code, the air 
had been filled with discussions upon the suggested changes 
which it was announced that the Committee of Privy Council 
were about to intrdduce into the conditions on which help is 
administered by Government grant to elementary schools, In 
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the first instance proposals of change were issued by the 
Department, and those conversant with the subject were in- 
vited to discuss them with the Vice-President. The invitation 
thus given was freely responded to. The educational and 
other newspapers were filled with letters and articles on the 
subject ; the daily press gave its views at intervals ; monthly 
and quarterly periodicals joined in the fray, and in the January 
number of last year the Church Quarterly placed on record 
its criticisms and suggestions. Statesmen and others took and 
made opportunities of criticizing or defending the Government 
proposals, whilst deputations from various educational bodies 
besieged Downing Street with their advice. With such an 
array of writers and speakers of the most varied views it was 
refreshing to note the friendly spirit which pervaded the dis- 
cussion. Those who were most anxious for modifications of 
the articles proposed, invariably gave credit for good inten- 
tions to the Ministers by whom they were framed. To 
criticisms thus offered the Department lent a willing ear, 
and materially altered or withdrew several of its earlier pro- 
posals. At last the task was completed ; last year the code 
was laid on the table of both Houses of Parliament, and in 
due course it became law. On the first day of May it was 
brought into full operation, but, as was perhaps to be ex- 
pected, a few further alterations of minor importance had to 
be made. And now all who are interested in the subject are 
naturally eager to know what effect the new code will have 
upon our denominational schools. The question is anxiously 
asked, Are the hopes of the sanguine or the fears of the 
desponding about to be realized ; will the new code give a 
new and more vigorous lease of life to our voluntary schools, 
or will it sound their death knell? will it remove the diffi- 
culties which have been complained of, or will it intensify 
them ? 

These are early days in which to give an opinion on the 
subject. As we write, the code has not been in operation five 
months, and it is not an easy matter to collect accurate statis- 
tics or well-weighed judgments. A good deal of information 
has to be gathered before we can fairly determine what will 
be its effect upon our schools financially. . For example, we 
must know not only what a school has earned under the new 
system of examination, and what it earned under the old 
one; but also what are the conditions under which it has 
been examined. Are the teaching and discipline of the 
school substantially the same at the two periods? or has 
there been a material change in them for the better or for 
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the worse? Then again, it is necessary to know whether 
the surroundings of the school have been much altered. We 
mention these things that our readers may see that we are 
alive to the difficulties of the task we have undertaken, and 
also to assure them that we have every reason to believe that 
the comparisons we are about to draw satisfy the conditions 
of equality of circumstances, except in those cases where we 
invite special attention to a change. It would be a very 
narrow and mistaken judgment that regarded the new code 
simply from a financial point of view. The necessity for a 
change has been so persistently pressed upon the Department, 
especially by teachers, that the success or failure of the new 
system must depend, in a considerable degree, upon the 
extent to which it has satisfied the reasonable objections 
alleged against the previous state of things. Will the changes 
then, educationally, be beneficial or otherwise? Will their 
tendency be towards raising or depressing the moral and 
religious tone of our schools? -Will they remedy the over- 
strain of which such fearful results are told? Will they 
remove the indignities of which teachers complain in the 
system of surprise visits, or prevent the fraudulent entries 
in the registers which in the opinion of the Department 
make such visits necessary ? 

At the outset we must remember that the Department 
makes certain general demands from all schools which it 
acknowledges ; and, unless these are attended to, it refuses 
to make any grant towards their maintenance. Its approval 
has to be obtained before a school can be opened; the 
buildings to be used must be pronounced satisfactory ; a duly 
qualified teacher must be employed; the scholars must be 
ranged in standards and taught according to a scheme which 
the Department has laid down; needlework must be taught to 
all girls ; the school must submit to the visits of Her Majesty's 
inspector ; it must be opened not less than 400 times in the 
year, and not be conducted for private profit. Moreover, the 
conscience clause, imposed by the Education Act of 1870, 
must be hung up in a conspicuous place in the school, and 
its conditions rigidly observed; and the school must be 
managed by a committee who are responsible for keeping the 
registers and accounts, and for giving certificates. With 
respect to these requirements there is no substantial difference 
between the two codes. 

We now come to the conditions on which an annual grant 
towards the maintenance of a school can be obtained. The 
obsolete code awarded the grant in the following manner: 
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For each child in average attendance, it gave four shillings, 
with an additional shilling if singing formed part of the ordinary 
course of instruction ; and another shilling if Her Majesty's 
inspector reported that the discipline and organization of the 
school were satisfactory. Besides this, every child above seven 
years of age who had attended not less than 250 times was 
to receive three shillings, when he satisfied Her Majesty’s 
inspector at his annual visit of his proficiency in each of 
the necessary subjects of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
provided he passed in no less than two of these subjects ; 
there was given a further grant of two shillings per scholar, 
calculated on the average number of children above seven 
years of age in attendance throughout the year, if the classes 
from which the children were examined above Standard I. 
passed a creditable examination in any one of the class subjects 
of instruction shown by the time table, and taught throughout 
the year through reading lessons, illustrated if necessary by 
maps, diagrams, specimens, &c., and, according to a graduated 
scheme which the inspector reported were well adapted to the 
capacity of the children. If the classes passed in two subjects 
this grant was doubled. 

Besides this, a grant of 4s. was given to each child in 
Standards IV.-VI. who passed a satisfactory examination 
in a specific subject, no child being allowed to pass in more 
than two such subjects ; these subjects being English Litera- 
ture, Mathematics, Latin, French, German, Mechanics, Animal 
Physiology, and Botany, with the addition of Domestic Eco- 
nomy for girls. If a child passed in two subjects, the grant 
was doubled. 

For infants above four and under seven years of age the 
same grant was given as to older children, on average attend- 
ance, with its accompaniments of music and discipline ; and 
8s. were paid for each child presented to Her Majesty’s in- 
spector who had attended not less than 250 times, provided 
‘the infants were taught as a@ class of a school, suitably to 
their age, and so as not to interfere with the instruction of 
the older children.’ This grant was raised from 8s. to Ios. 
if the infants were taught as a separate department by a cer- 
tificated teacher of their own, in a room properly constructed 
and furnished for their instruction. The fossidility of grant, 
therefore, which each child could earn may be thus sum- 
marized :— 
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Infant 4-7 Child above 7 


Average attendance . 
Singing 
Satisfactory discipline, ee +, 
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Ditto, provided it passes in reading g, || 
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Satisfactory passes in two class subjects oa 
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A child above seven years of age in an infants’ school was 
to receive 4s. instead of 3s. for each successful pass in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; but as the presence of 
children to be so examined in infants’ schools may be regarded 
as more or less exceptional, it is not necessary to take further 
notice of the possibility of such an addition to the grant, 
The same may be said of children above Standard VI., who 
were allowed to be examined in three specific subjects. Under 
ordinary circumstances the above table sets forth the max- 
imum of what Government grant a child could earn; prac- 
tically, these figures were never realized. Last year, when 
the average grant per child amounted to a higher sum than it 
had’ ever previously reached, it was 15s. 10}d.; but of the 
2,151,334 scholars above seven years of age in average at- 
tendance, only 93,093 were examined in one specific subject, 
89,621 in two, and 2,443 in Standard VII. in three. And 
there is a proviso that if the grant exceed 17s. 6d. per child 
in average attendance, it is to be reduced to that sum if 
more than that amount is not locally raised; and in the 
event of the income of the school exceeding 17s. 6d., then an 
equal proportion of the grant earned is to be paid by the 
Department. As this condition is laid down in the Education 
Act of 1870, it cannot be changed without legislation, and 
is necessarily found in both codes. 

There were obvious objections to this mode of adminis- 
tering the grant.. The teachers complained that it encouraged 
cram by making too much depend upon what the children 
did on the day of examination; the managers were dissatisfied 
at the losses they experienced from children who were 
qualified for examination by having attended 250 times not 
appearing when Her Majesty’s inspector came; those anxious 
for the general improvement of education felt it to be objec- 
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tionable that children who had not attended 250 times should 
be exempted from all examination. Besides this, it was said 
and generally believed that not infrequently the elementary in- 
struction was far from satisfactory ; and that, whilst in some 
cases the duller children, whom it was hopeless to expect to 
pass in two elementary subjects, were neglected for those who 
gave more promise, in others the instruction was reduced to 
an average dead level, so that no child with talents above 
mediocrity had a chance of developing them. For some of 
these complaints there was undoubtedly a cause; for others 
there was probably no foundation beyond the necessary im- 
perfection of all human institutions. Moreover it was urged 
that too little discretion was left to the inspectors, and that 
in the very varying conditions under which schools had to be 
carried on, they ought to have more power of adapting to 
circumstances the standard by which they judged. Probably 
sufficient weight will never be given to this consideration ; 
only those who have laboured in poor parishes can appreciate 
the vast differences in the power of acquiring learning and in 
mental culture which are produced by the surroundings of 
those whom educated people are apt to group together under 
the generic name of the labouring classes. 

Let us now turn to what the revised code has substituted 
for the plan just described for meting out Government help. 
Instead of demanding 250 attendances to qualify a child for 
examination by Her Majesty’s inspectors, it requires that 
every scholar shall be presented whose name at the end of 
the school year has been on the registers for the last twenty- 
two weeks during which the school has been opened. It gets 
rid of the individual grant to each child for passing in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and fixes the amount to be 
awarded by the proficiency of the school rather than by that 
of the individual scholar. How this is accomplished can best 
be shown by setting forth the possible grants under the new 
code in the same manner as we have already done those 
under the superseded code. 

There is first a fixed grant of 4s. 6d. for each child in 
average attendance ; to this is added a shilling for each girl 
when all have been taught needlework satisfactorily ; and 
another shilling for all boys and girls when singing is taught 
from notes, or sixpence when it is taught by ear : besides this, 
there is a merit grant to be awarded by Her Majesty’s inspector 
after examining the organization and discipline of the school, 
the intelligence employed in the instruction of the children, and 
the general quality of the work, especially in elementary sub- 
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jects ; and this merit grant may be one, two, or three shillings 
for each child in average attendance, according as the school 
is described as fair, good, or excellent. 

The next portion of the grant depends upon the result of 
an examination of the scholars in elementary subjects, and 
its amount is calculated on the average attendance, instead 
of being given for the passes of individual scholars. The 
payment is at the rate of one penny for every unit of per- 
centage. For example, in a school with an average attend- 
ance of 100 children; each one ought to pass in the three 
subjects, and each one that does so pass will add one to the 
percentage. If, therefore, the whole hundred passed in the 
three subjects the school would receive 8s. 4d. for each child 
in average attendance ; if sixty passed, whilst forty failed, it 
would receive 5s. for each child, and soon. All the children 
whose names have been on the books for twenty-two weeks 
must be examined, and their non-appearance will be counted 
as failure; but Her Majesty’s inspector can excuse children 
from being present under circumstances which seem to him 
satisfactory, and which are set forth at some length in Jn- 
structions to Her Mazesty’s Inspectors under the Code of 1882. 
The children may likewise be examined in not more than two 
class subjects; and if the inspector reports that the result is 
good, the school will receive 2s. for each child in average at- 
tendance for each of the two subjects ; if it is fair, the grant 
will be 1s. per child. Besides this, each scholar above 
Standard IV. can be presented for examination in two specific 
subjects, and for each pass it will receive 4s. The difference 
here is that children in Standard IV. cannot be examined in 
specific subjects under the new code, whereas they could be 
under the old one. 

The grants for infants’ schools will be a fixed sum of gs, 
per child in average attendance, where the scholars are taught 
as a separate department, under a certified teacher of their 
own, in a properly constituted and furnished room; and 7s. 
per child where they are properly taught as a class in a 
larger school. The girls in an infants’ school will be entitled 
to the same grant for needlework as are older girls, and all 
the children to the ordinary grant for singing, and to a merit 
grant of 2s., 4s., or 6s.,as the inspector reports the school to 
be fair, good, or excellent according to the standard already 
described. The maximum possible grant would therefore stand 
thus :— 
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It would seem from this that the maximum grant under the 
new code may exceed the present one by ts. for infants, and 
by 2s. 10a. for older children, if girls; and by ts. less in both 
cases if boys. 

It is necessary to notice another point in which the new 
code differs from the old one. The average attendance at 
all schools last year was 3,015,151, but of these there were 
only 2,780,430 presented for examination, or as qualified to 
claim the grant as infants by an attendance of 250 times; so 
that there was a failure of rather more than 7% per. cent. of 
those who ought to have been qualified fora grant by average 
attendance. The difference is accounted for by 162,684 
children, of whom 29,604 were infants, not appearing from ill- 
ness or some other cause before Her Majesty’s inspector when 
he visited the schools ; whilst the remainder is made up by the 
attendances of children who failed to be present 250 times. Of 
these there were 1,246,498. This difference could not exist 
under the new code, as all the grants will be calculated on 
the percentage in average attendance. This advantage 
amounts to 74d. per child on the present rate of average 
attendance, and is nearly equivalent to the loss of 8d. per 
child, which would otherwise have been sustained by the 
maximum grant for reading, writing, and arithmetic having 
been reduced from Qs. to 8s. 4d. 

When we turn from what may be termed the mechanical 
arrangements of the two codes to their actual influence, it is 
more difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. It is 
obvious that much wider considerations are’ involved in this 
latter case, and that the elements for forming a judgment can 
only be learned by experience. In what has been said, the 
obvious assumption is that no more will be required from the 
children under the new code than there was under the old 


one, but we can only ascertain how far this will prove to be 
L2 
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the case by seeing what happens. On a comparison of the 
two codes we find the following changes. Two subjects, 
physical geography and literature, which used to be reckoned 
specific subjects, and paid for as such, are now included 
under modern geography and English, as class subjects, and 
it is expected that all the children in the classes where these 
subjects are taught will be able to answer questions upon 
them. But then it is optional whether any class subjects are 
taken. No child in Standard IV. will be allowed to be ex- 
amined in a specific subject. The children are to know 
more of the contents of the books, and it is feared that more 
may be required from them, as in Standards I. and II. under 
the new code each class must have two sets of reading- 
books, whereas one formerly sufficed, and in the standards 
above the second, three reading-books must be — provided. 
If the children can be made to learn more thoroughly 
without an unhealthy strain, this is of course a good thing. 
The teachers have urged, with an appearance of justice, that 
more was demanded under the old system than children of 
average ability could fairly master, and that the only way 
by which they could secure good results at the examination 
was by cramming. It stands to reason that this evil will be 
intensified if the standards are found to have been raised, 
Under the old code no children could be examined who had 
attended less than 250 times, and a considerable percentage 
even of these were unable to master what had to be learned; 
it cannot therefore be expected that children endowed with 
no greater talent, who have had their names on the school 
books for less than half a year, and some of whom may have 
attended irregularly during that time, will be able to pass even 
the same examination. It is obvious that schools will for 
their own sake arrange so as to postpone the admission of 
children about the time when the twenty-two weeks required 
for attendance to qualify tor examination commence, unless 
considerable liberty of withdrawal is permitted, and we are 
glad to learn that such liberty has been freely given in most 
cases. A more formidable difficulty is that of health. It 
is asserted that numbers of children are unequal to the mental 
strain, and that children of ordinary ability frequently broke 
down under the pressure imposed by the old code; if this 
was the case then, the evil will be greater now. An article 
on this early overstrain in education appeared in the April 
number of the Modern Review this year, and has since been 
printed as a separate pamphlet under the title of Tie 

verstrain in Education. It is by Mr. R. A. Armstrong, 
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who seems to have taken great pains in collecting facts and 
opinions. He gives statistics from Scotland which show that 
under the pressure of examinations in standards, deaths from 
brain diseases have increased during the ten years, 1872-1881, 
over the ten years, 1859-1868, by 22°67 per cent. in Aberdeen ; 
by 68 per cent. in Dundee; by 16°67 per cent. in Edinburgh ; 
by 32°73 per cent. in Glasgow; and by 32°76 per cent. in the 
eight large towns of Scotland. Besides this, he quotes from 
various teachers to show that the same fatal consequences are 
found in England, though statistics are not forthcoming to 
prove them :—" 


‘Many schools call upon their scholars for an appalling amount 
of home work. Two and a half hours each evening is no uncommon 
thing. Boys hardly out of the infant school will sit with flushed face 
and throbbing brow over book and slate till ten and even eleven at 
night. 

‘The continuous occupation of the child life,” writes a very able 
and earnest teacher, “robs it of due recreation, and tends to destroy 
all faculty, although it may increase capacity.” ? 

** Dozens of instances,” says Mr. Quayle, of Liverpool, head 
master of St. Thomas’ and St. Matthews’ Schools, “of complaints 
from parents concerning their children’s loss of appetite, talking in 
sleep, languor, nervous state, indifference to childish sports, &c. No 
robustness or energy.” * 

‘A Birmingham mistress writes: “A very large proportion of my 
scholars suffer from diseases of the eye. Girls are frequently absent 
for weeks together attending the eye infirmaries. One pupil teacher 
became temporarily blind while attempting to complete the needle- 
work for an examination.” 4 

‘ Another mistress in whose school failing eyesight is very common 
says the ‘‘ Sewing required under the new code is something terrible.” 

‘“Sight,” says a third mistress, “is a rapidly increasing failing 
among the scholars.”’ 


And to make but one more quotation from this pamph- 
let :—‘ 


‘Every school is compelled to exhibit a time-table, and that time- 
table must be approved by H. M.’s inspector. But the table is often 
little better than a fraud; the anxious teacher expands the four or 
five and a half hours per diem which it exhibits to six or seven or 
more. The quick children may escape these extra hours ; the dull 
and the delicate are prisoners without reprieve. They must be worked 
up to “ passing” point, and this is the only way to do it.’ 


On the other hand it is urged by Sir Lyon Playfair, in his 
speech on the Education Estimates :—° 
1 The Overstrain in Education, p. 14. 
2 Ibid. p. 15. 8 Ibid. p. 16. * Ibid. p. 14. 
> Times, July 27, 1883. 
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‘That our standards are lower than those of any other nation in 
Europe, and therefore they could not be the cause of a great many 
breakdowns. There were no doubt cases of breakdown, most 
melancholy for the individual, but the matter ought to be considered 
as a whole. A very interesting set of tables of mortality of the juvenile 
population, which would be found in the journal of the Statistical 
Society for June, would enable them to answer that question very 
satisfactorily. ‘The tables gave the mortality among children from 
1838 to 1854—a long period—and then the mortality of children for 
the five years from 1876 to 1880, the very years when education had 
been conducted most vigorously and inspection was most successful, 
The difference between the two periods was perfectly wonderful. In 
the latter period among children from five to ten years of age there 
was a diminution of mortality among males of 30 per cent., and among 
females of 33 per cent. From ten to fifteen, the diminution of 
mortality in males was 32 and in females 35 per cent. From fifteen 
to twenty the decreasing mortality in males was 30, and in females 
35 per cent. And as the effect of hygiene had been to diminish 
mortality only about 6 per cent., what was the probable cause of the 
difference ?’ 


He attributed the improvement to the children being ‘taken 
away from miserable homes, from crowded rooms, from 
polluted atmospheres, the bad surroundings of the streets, 
the emanations of sewers, and being brought into build- 
ings where ventilation and hygienic arrangements were at- 
tended to.’ Upon this conflict of evidence it is not for us 
to decide; we are content with allowing the ablest advocate 
of each opinion to state his case, only adding that both admit 
there are melancholy cases of overstrain. 

Let us now turn from a consideration of the two codes, as 
schemes upon paper, and of the special evils which needed to 
be removed, to an examination of the results furnished by ex- 
perience. New systems need to be tested, and must be judged 
by the consequences which follow upon their application. 
And perhaps we cannot preface this part of our subject better 
than by giving the following able description of the inspection 
of his school by a schoolmaster in the West of England, which 
throws light on the general subject :—' 


‘In these days of great educational pressure, when the salaries of 
teachers and the amount of Government grant are being reduced; 
when both teachers-and their pupils are compelled to sacrifice real 
instruction for a hollow though pretentious display of cram, it may 
be considered advisable that members of the scholastic profession 
should compare notes and exchange opinions as to the difference 
that exists between the present code and its many predecessors. 


1 School Guardian, May 26. 
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This must be my excuse for troubling you with a few particulars on 
the method of procedure adopted by Her Majesty’s inspectors at a 
school examination held on one of the early days in the present 
month of May. 

‘Singing was the first item on the bill of fare. The inspector 
selected both songs. I accompanied the first song on the har- 
monium ; the second song was sung by request wéthout the instru- 
mental accompaniment. 

‘ Reading was tested on the same lines as in previous years. In 
each standard the boys were arranged in one group, and the girls in 
another. There was an individual examination on the meaning of 
the passage read. Standards II]. and IV. read from Nelson’s Geo- 
graphical Reader; in the remaining standards a narrative reader was 
used. 

‘Writing means more than it did under the old dispensation. 
Correct spelling will not necessarily secure a pass. The inspector’s 
mark settles the point whether the writing be good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. Personally, I must admit that in dictation the standard has 
been considerably: raised ; and in interpreting the code requirements, 
the inspectors did not err on the side of leniency. In Standard I. 
“a line of print” meant nearly two lines, and “not more than ten 
easy words” the following: book, slate, desk, nose, neck, head, foot, 
boot, fire, sister. In Standard II. “ not more than six lines,” which, 
in the case of a country school, may be construed to mean four or 
five lines, meant in my case rather more than six lines. Five mistakes 
disqualified the child for passing. A girl, whose handwriting was 
certainly legible and free from errors, failed in writing because it was 
not “ornamental.” In Standard V. a story was recited twice, and 
the pupil was told to reproduce it in her own words. An essay on 
“a garden,” its shape, position, contents, &c., formed the subject 
matter for those in Standard VI. 

‘The requirements in arithmetic need but little comment. Two 
sums worked correctly in the two lower standards might secure a pass. 
The multiplication tables were not repeated, but there was a peculiar 
arrangement of ciphers in the dictated sums. A fourth sum was 
written on the blackboard for children in Standard II. It ran: “In 
a class there were fifteen boys, and twice as many girls. How many 
children were there in the class?” “ Bring 295,087 inches to miles” 
was one of four sums for Standard IV. On an alternative card, “ In 
three cubic yards, eight cubic feet, how many cubic inches?” was 
substituted. On asking if the classes were to be questioned on 
mental arithmetic, I was met with the remark, “ We only examine 
in mental arithmetic casually.” This reply fairly took me by surprise, 
for I had devoted much time and energy to the instruction on this 
subject. The thought flashed into my mind, the inspector has de- 
cided that the merit grant shall not be awarded, on the score of 
some fancied inefficiency. I reasoned, How has he settled that 
point, as the inspection is not yet concluded, as far as the children 
are concerned? I consulted my portfolio to see if the past history 
of the school enabled the inspector to object to the subject, because 
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the ordinary edimniie was not eiltileiie well taught. In 1876 
there were five failures only in arithmetic ; in 1877, none ; in 1878, 
one ; in 1879, four ; in 1880, three; in 1881, five; and in 1882 
there were eight failures. Yet mental arithmetic, although honestly 
taught throughout the year, must be shuffled away in this fashion ! 

‘In the class subjects I noticed considerable alterations. The 
children in Standard IJ. were told to select three nouns and three 
verbs from their dictation lessons, and write them on the slates. The 
Standard III. boys were examined in grammar in one group, the 
girls in another. The inspector took one of the historical readers, 
and mentioning one, two, or three words at a time, would call on 
the scholars individually to say to what part of speech the words 
belonged. “That little girl sews nicely,” and “ My father walks 
with a stick,” were the ultimate exercise for parsing on paper in 
Standard IV. In Standard V. the parsing exercise was, “In our 
houses we have fires ;” whilst in Standard VI. a difficult piece for 
analysis was given. 

‘Poetry, which is weighed in the same balance with grammar, 
received strict attention. In each group the verses were selected at 
random, and the children were required to repeat according to their 
arrangement on the forms. Questions were freely interspersed, which 
in all fairness I am vain enough to admit I cou/d answer myself, 
though whether the answers would satisfy the inspector would pro. 
bably depend very much on his temperament at the time. 

‘Geography was examined without the usual small maps. The 
well-known diagram, representing the points of the compass, was 
drawn on the floor with a piece of chalk for Standard I., and a few 
questions put on the cardinal points in the schoolroom, &c. A pupil 
teacher was afterwards told to question them on the same subject. 
Standard II. questions referred chiefly to the hills and rivers of 
England. In Standard III. local geography was particularly insisted 
upon. The pupils in Standard IV. were closely questioned on the 
towns, rivers, hills, straits, lakes, &c., in various parts of Europe—a 
blank map being used for the purpose. A novelty was introduced 
which, if it served no other object, certainly demonstrated that a 
two-inch tube could pass through a ring two inches in diameter, so 
as to meet the requirements. ‘The children were questioned con- 
secutively ; if the child questioned did not reply, or gave a wrong 
answer, it was chalked down as a mistake ; his neighbour had then 
the opportunity of answering it. I presume the correct answers and 
the failures were added up sevarately, and the totals compared on 
an abstract. Tabulating the grasshoppers in a hayfield is but a trifle 
in comparison with such industrious research. In the two upper 
standards geographical cards were distributed, and the answers 
were to be written on paper. Here are three given to Standard V. 
1. “Name the hilliest country in Europe, and its chief rivers.” 
2. ‘Write a short story about sailing down one of the rivers.” 3. 
‘Explain what the lines of latitude and longitude are for.” 

‘In conclusion, I will remark that the school referred to is situated 
among the wilds of a very hilly country ; that it is surrounded with 
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moorland—often flooded throughout the winter—and desolate hills of 
heather, the soil not yet yielding in many parts to the plough; where 
the population is scattered, and many of the children journey more 
than two miles to school, and where the bye-laws are not enforced. 
When these conditions are understood, it will be seen that Her 
Majesty’s inspectors can be sufficiently severe.’ 


The result of the examination was that the mixed school 
was adjudged ‘ good’ for the merit grant, and with an average 
attendance of 92 was awarded 71/. 16s. 4d. of Government 
grant ; with the same attendance in the previous year the 
grant was 79/. The infants’ school received 17/. 16s. 6d., in- 
stead of 22/. 10s. Of the 164 children on the books 97 paid 
a school-fee of a penny a week, 23 three halfpence, and 18 two 
pence. This shows a considerable reduction in the mixed 
school from 17s. 2d. per child to 15s. 74¢., and in the infants’ 
school the loss was proportionately greater. And yet the school 
must be at all events a moderately good one; so that in this 
case Mr. Mundella’s promises can scarcely be said to have been 
fulfilled :-— 

‘In the third place the grants would be so assessed that 
the present average rate paid would, as far as possible, be 
maintained. The result would be that a bad school would 
get less, a fair school about the same, and a good school 
more.’' And ‘We must not squeeze the small schools, and of 
course we do not mean to squeeze the large schools where it 
would injure them at all.’? 

This is, however, but one school, and it would be unfair to 
make Mr. Mundella responsible for each school, as the idiosyn- 
crasies of the several inspectors have to be taken into account, 
and it is quite possible that there should be a considerable 
number of hard cases resulting from their crotchets, which the 
Vice-President would thankfully treat with greater liberality if 
he could do so without unduly interfering with that liberty 
which these important officers havea right toclaim. If report 
speaks truly, such has been the case, and he has evinced an 
anxiety to see his promises fulfilled to the letter, which greatly 
redounds to his credit. But it certainly looks as if it had 
been difficult to secure as liberal grants for schools under the 
new system as they obtained under the old one. It is said 
that during May, the first month of the working of the new 
code, there was an average falling off of about 5¢. a child. 
If this was so, the pressure upon some schools must have 
been severe, as there were undoubtedly instances in which 


1 Speech on the Education Estimates, August 1881. 
2 Reply to Wesleyan Deputation, November 1881. 
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schools gained a considerable accession of income. We have 
seen a large number of returns from schools of all kinds, and 
it is not easy to arrive at a definite conclusion. We doubt 
very much whether an estimate for the whole country can be 
arrived at. 

We had looked forward to the speech of the Vice-President 
in moving the Education Estimates for the year in full ex. 
pectation that it would set at rest many doubts, and present 
to the country a complete picture of what had been effected, 
Though he is said to have been collecting most carefully 
returns from the various schools which have been examined, 
our anticipations were completely disappointed. All that he 
said on the subject was that 


‘He was glad to be able to announce to the Committee that the rate 
of earnings in July, on an average attendance of 229,000, was 16s, 
per head, while that for June and July of last year was 15s. 114d. per 
head. The schools who taught their scholars best would earn more, 
and those who, with a more ambitious programme, taught their 
scholars imperfectly, would find themselves disappointed in the 
amount of their earnings, which would fall below those of last year.’! 


Entirely as we desire to see realized the intention ex. 
pressed in the latter part of this sentence, the announcement 
cannot be said to have been encouraging. It was made on 
July 26—the month, therefore, to which it referred was in- 
complete. The code had been in operation during May and 
June, and no reference was made to the returns of either 
month, whilst the comparison was drawn between part of a 
month of this year and two complete months of last ; thereby 
suggesting that the lower returns of June were needed to 
bring down the average rate of earnings to the lower sum 
desired. 

If we turn to an examination of the returns which have 
reached us, we note much that supports the description given 
by the Vice-President of the working of the code. Thus, 
we are assured that in some schools in London which adopted 
an ambitious programme, the grant has been reduced on ac- 
count of the fifth standard being now the lowest at which 
children are allowed to take up specific subjects. On the other 
hand, in a good voluntary well-conducted school in London, 
we find the following results: last year the boys earned 
17s. 8id., this year, 18s. 44d. ; the girls gained 145. Id. each 
last year, and 15s. 3d. this year ; the infants obtained 7s. 94d. 
each last year and 13s. this year, the merit grant being 2s. for 


1 Times, July 27, 1883. 
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the boys and infants, and Is. for the girls ; the percentage of 
passes in the boys’ school was 82, in the girls’ school 75 ; 
singing wasin all cases taught by note ; and very few scholars 
were presented in specific subjects, only 37 from the boys in 
1882 and 16 this year—none in either year from the girls’ 
school. 

One teacher of a country school! gives a statement of what 
his school earned under the new code, and what it would have 
earned had the old one still remained in force, which seems 
to him the only fair way of making a comparison. The result 
by no means militates against what Mr. Mundella had led us 
to expect, as the writer seems to imagine it does. It shows 
that the grant under the new code was 125/. 9s. 10d., whilst, 
if calculated on the old plan, it would have amounted to 
127/. 12s.; and as there is nothing to prove that the school 
was of high merit, the result is what might be expected. 
Inasmuch as children who had attended less than 250 times 
were examined, and so brought down the percentage of 
passes, he complains, ‘speaking personally for my own school, 
it has brought me loss of credit, the managers 17. 145. less in 
grant, and between 5/. or 6/. extra expenditure, notwithstand- 
ing work and worry. Another teacher, making a similar 
comparison, has better ground for complaint. The school is 
a mixed one, the merit grant both for infants and older 
children is ‘good,’ the average attendance 84, and the grant 
amounts to 62/. 5s. 6d, whereas under the old code it would 
have reached 72/. 7s. 

From a considerable group of schools in an agricultural 
county in the West of England we have been favoured with a 
sight of the returns for last year, and also for this year, and the 
results they show are as follows :—There are 28 schools in the 
group, with an average attendance this year of 2,205, and a 
Governnient grant of 1,705/.,or 15s. 54d. per child; last year, with 
an attendance of 2,175, they earned 1,747/. 5s. 9@., or 16s. O}d. 
per child ; 19 of the 28 schools are mixed, 3 boys’, 2 girls’, and 
4 infants’ ; the largest school has an average attendance of 162, 
the smallest of 23; the highest grant earned was 21s. per 
child, with an average attendance of 56, the lowest was 
los. 44d, with an average attendance of 66. : The average 
attendance of the children whose names were on the books 
was 75'21 per. cent. in the mixed schools, 82°4 in the boys’ 
schools, 86 in the girls’, and 73°8 in the infants’. Though a 
large portion of the schools are in thinly-peopled and exten- 


1 School Guardian, July 28. 
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sive parishes, where it must be difficult for many of the 
children to attend school in bad weather, and impossible to 
carry out severely the compulsory laws, the attendance in 
every kind of school is considerably higher than the average 
for all England, which is! 72°41 in Board schools, and 71°77 in 
voluntary schools, and nearly equals in all the schools the 
percentage (77) obtained in the London School Board district, 
where all the children live in immediate proximity to the 
schools, and where more than 20,000/, are annually expended 
in enforcing compulsory attendance. To turn from schools in 
agricultural parishes to those in large towns, the Chairman of 
the Gateshead School Board reported that in the schools of 
the Board ' the average attendance has been 6,447 against 
5,718 for last year, that the passes have risen 2 per cent., and 
the total grant amounts to an average of 17s. 9d. per child, 
as against 16s. 10d. last year. Another writer? says of a 
town (not named) containing 70,000 inhabitants, that the ex- 
aminations of all schools—voluntary and Board—are held in 
May and June. He gives the following details concerning 
the Board schools—but he also says, ‘from the writer’s own 
knowledge, the results obtained in the voluntary schools are 
substantially the same’ : 


‘The average grant for 2,215 awarded in boys’ schools was as 
nearly as possible t/. per head. The average in girls’ schools was 
1,240, the grant 19s. per head. In infants’ schools, with an average 
of 2,256, the grant was 15s. 7@. per head. The general results show 
an increase of 2 per cent. in passes, and an average grant of 17s. 10d, 
against 16s. 10d. last year.’ 


It is difficult to speak positively because of the differences 
in the results amongst schools of apparently the same degree 
of merit. Thus of twelve schools which earned more than 16s. 
per child of Government grant, six had more than last year, 
six less ; of twenty-five other schools marked ‘excellent’ by 
Her Majesty’s inspector, eighteen earned more than last year, 
seven less; of thirty-two other schools marked ‘ good,’ nineteen 
earned more, thirteen less ; of those that earned more, five 
had a greatly improved attendance, whilst three had fewer 
scholars ; the others were substantially the same. Of those 
that earned less, four had fewer scholars, and four had more; 
of twelve other schools marked ‘ fair,’ five earned more and 
seven less with somewhat similar conditions of attendance to 
the schools marked ‘ good.’ 


1 Report of Committee of Council of Education, 1883, p. xiii. 
2 Schoolmaster, August 11. 3 Schoolmaster, August II. 
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After a very careful examination of the returns which 
have been summarized above, and of other information which 
has come within our reach, we think that Mr. Mundella’s an- 
ticipations have scarcely been fulfilled in the case of schools 
of average or superior merit in rural parishes, whilst they have 
been adequately realized in large town schools: but it is im- 

ssible to arrive at any positive conclusion respecting the 
working of the code in the face of the startling inequalities 
to which we have called attention, and which in all fairness 
must be attributed to the divergent views of Her Majesty’s 
inspectors. These clearly show that little progress has yet 
been made towards obtaining that ‘uniform standard of ex- 
amination throughout the districts’ promised in the instructions 
to inspectors. The new code can only be made to work in 
the manner intended by the most active efforts of the senior 
inspectors, who should not wait for complaints, but should 
narrowly investigate anomalies such as those which have been 
just mentioned. 

The greater liberty of action accorded to the district in- 
spectors requires to be overlooked ; it generally has been exer- 
cised liberally, but in some instances in a narrow spirit. One 
of the most searching proofs of this is to be found in the 
manner of dealing with excuses for exempting children 
from examination ; and as every child not excused is counted 
a failure, the inspector’s decision is often a matter of serious 
moment. We hear few complaints of unfairness on this head, 
and we are satisfied that those which have reached us might 
easily be rectified, if proper representations were made to 
the Department. Theauthorities seem to have shown praise- 
worthy readiness to set right such inequalities on this head 
as have not unnaturally arisen upon the introduction of a 
new system. 

One of Her Majesty’s inspectors in a thoughtful letter on 
the working of the code writes: ‘I have come to the conclu- 
sion that unless the average attendance can be worked up to 
about 80 per cent., this new code will cause a loss to the 
small rural Church schools and country Board schools.’ 
This shows that a great improvement is needed in the attend- 
ance of children whose names are on the school registers if 
the new code is not to inflict a serious loss upon the finances of 
schools, as the average attendance of scholars on the register last 
year was only 72°41 per cent. in Board, and 71°77 in voluntary 
schools. 

We think, therefore, that the financial results may be thus 
summed up: 
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1. There will be no serious alteration in the conditions 
under which schools are carried on. 

2. There will be cases of hardship under the new code as 
there have been under the old one. We have yet to see how 
far the appointment of senior inspectors to overlook the work 
of particular districts will diminish this evil. 

3. There will be need for greater efforts than ever to secure 
regular attendance. We more than doubt whether the pro. 
visions of a compulsory system can secure what is desirable, 
because compulsion arouses a spirit of opposition, and it 
will be impossible to punish a parent whose child is present 
at school seven or eight times out of the ten that its doors 
are opened. A compulsory minimum attendance will soon 
become the ordinary maximum. 

There are three evils which it was hoped the new code 
might mitigate, if it did not remove, which we fear will re- 
main in a more or less intense form. To the one—over- 
pressure—we have already called attention. That it exists 
at present cannot be denied; it may be that it is mainly 
found in the case of children who are underfed ; but then, if 
a considerable percentage of the children are underfed, the 
objection remains unanswered ; for it cannot be supposed 
that our elementary schools are to feed as well as to instruct 
their scholars. Such a system, where ably and economically 
managed, as it appears to be under the auspices of Sir Henry 
Peek at Rousdon, may repay the actual cost for the food con- 
sumed, but it will even then throw upon the managers of the 
schools which make the attempt the expense of providing 
proper persons to carry out the plan; in other places where 
less skill and economy are exhibited, it would inflict a new 
burden upon school managers, with the superadded objection 
that it would have a tendency to pauperize both parents and 
children ; it would lead them to expect public bodies to 
make provision for feeding children under instruction at a 
cost below that at which they themselves would be able to 
procure equally good food. 

The second evil is akin to this. If underfed children 
cannot learn at an equal rate with those who are well fed, it 
is obvious that there should be a different standard by which 
to test the two- classes of children; and not merely such 
scanty consideration as may be obtained from ‘reasonable 
allowance for special circumstances.’ We put the difficulty in 
this form, because it was prominently so put forward in the 
recent debate on the Education Estimates; but there are other 
reaso1s why there should not be the same unbending standard 
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by which to test the merits of all children in elementary schools. 
Some of them come from homes where there is intelligence, 
ambition to rise in the world, encouragement to the children 
to learn, good example, and everything which is needed to 
further improvement. Others come from homes where they 
are surrounded by squalor, dirt, extreme poverty, absence of 
thought for anything beyond the supply of immediate 
animal wants; where nothing is said that could help in 
opening a child’s mind, and where the noise and confusion 
necessarily arising from a family living in one small room are 
fatal to efforts to learn home lessons or otherwise to study. 
The one class of children are not unfrequently able to pay a 
liberal school fee, and it is a pleasure to teach them ; the other 
grudgingly pay the lowest school fee to acquire the learning 
which its members do not value, under fear of the conse- 
quences of neglect enforced by fine and imprisonment; it 
is superfluous to add that it is a weary labour and an irksome 
task to instruct them. And yet the new code, like its prede- 
cessor, provides the same test of merit, the same standard by 
which to measure out the pecuniary assistance it affords, 
qualified only in the manner already mentioned, for the two 
classes of children; and so secures that those who require 
little assistance shall have much, and those who need much 
shall have little. 

The third evil to which we have referred is the temptation 
to mark the registers improperly, which has caused serious 
heartburnings in consequence of errors discovered by inspectors 
during their surprise visits; the teacher alleging that such 
errors were only accidental, and the inspector sometimes visit- 
ing them with the loss of the whole year’s grant. Under the 
new code the temptation to make false entries will be 
lessened, not destroyed. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived is that the new 
code has not materially altered the state of things existing 
under its predecessor. We anticipate that it will eventually 
demand a good deal more knowledge from every child 
than was previously exacted, if it has not already done so ; 
the increased stringency of the class subjects appearing to us 
to add more to the general burden than it is diminished by 
incapacitating children below the fifth standard for under- 
taking a specific subject, and by lessening the needlework 
requirement for girls. Whilst not less depends upon individual 
examination than heretofore, as each child’s success or failure 
increases or diminishes the sum to be awarded to the whole 
number in average attendance; so the percentage of results 
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by which a teacher's ability is measured seems to be emphasized 
to a greater extent than it was previously. The teachers, to 
whose pertinacious efforts to get rid of percentages of passes, 
and surprise visits, and minute regulations, the revision of 
the code is partly due, can scarcely congratulate themselves 
on the results of their agitation, as it has tended to add to, 
rather than to take from, some of the evils of which they com- 
plained. We thankfully express our belief that the managers 
of voluntary schools have little, if any, increased cause for 
anxiety on account of the changes which the new code intro- 
duces. They have been hardly dealt with under the Education 
Act of 1870, and the promises which were held out to them 
by the authors of that measure cannot be said to have been 
adequately fulfilled ; but beyond the inconvenience and anxiety 
arising from the present change their position is not materially 
affected. The enlarged sum which has been paid by the 
Government grant towards each child’s education since 1870 
has been more than absorbed by the additional demands which 
have been made for improvements in the teaching staff; in 
the great rise in salaries, owing to the sudden increase in the 
number of schools ; and in alterations and additions to the 
mechanical appliances of the schools. It is possible thata 
portion of the enhanced expenditure under which some schools 
have groaned may not be perpetual, as the supply of teachers 
is now fully equal to the demand. As their salaries constitute 
more than three-fourths of the expenditure of elementary 
schools, a diminution in the amounts paid them would seriously 
affect school finances. We should have been glad if the 
recognition by Government of its obligations to voluntary 
schools had enabled them to maintain the present scale of 
salaries; but this it obviously does not, and private bene- 
volence can scarcely be expected to do so permanently. 

We see, therefore, nothing in the future to make us despair 
of our voluntary schools. We feel that it is essential to sus- 
tain them if we are to preserve the religious life of the country. 
This fact is largely appreciated by the clergy, though we regret 
to see that there are still some, who would feel no amount of 
time and trouble ill spent to rescue penitents from the evil 
courses into which they had fallen, or to promote guilds or 
societies for the development of the religious life of their flocks, 
who yet are indifferent about the maintenance and religious 
instruction of their schools. They fail to see how much good 
these schools have already done, whilst they lament over 
their apparent want of success in implanting Church prin- 
ciples, forgetting that in many cases the religious teaching 
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given in schools has been colourless and indefinite, and thas 
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Fatth and Science. 


ArT. IX.—FAITH AND SCIENCE. 


Walks in the Region of Science and Faith. By HARVEY 
GooDWIN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. (London, 
1883.) 

. Does Science aid Faith in regard to Creation? By the 
Right Rev. HENRY COTTERILL, D.D., Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. (London, 1883.) 

3. Are Miracles Credible? By the Rev. JOHN JAMES LIAas, 
M.A. Vicar of St. Edward’s, Cambridge. (London, 
1883.) 


THE first of the three volumes before us-~all of them by dis- 
tinguished Cambridge men—contains a series of essays by 
the Bishop of Carlisle on a variety of subjects, all in some 
way connected with that uncertain borderland that lies be- 
tween the kingdoms of physical science and of faith in an 
unseen God. 

Most of these essays have been published before, in the 
pages of the Vineteenth Century and Contemporary Review or 
elsewhere ; their interest, however, dealing as they do with some 
of the eternal problems of religion, is greater than that which 
usually attaches to such articles, and their reappearance now 
will be gladly welcomed by thoughtful Christians. Is Nature all 
one? What is man’s place in it, and what is its relation to 
God? How am I to regard the laws of nature, and how 
distinguish between problems to which physical science can give 
the answer, and those for whose solution I must seek the light 
of the divine wisdom of the Son of God? Must I still believe 
that each separate species of living things was created as it 
now is by God, or has the doctrine of evolution claims to 
which I must perforce yield, while at the same time I retain 
my faith in ‘God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth’? These are questions which are now stirring men’s 
minds, and on which the Bishop of Carlisle, from his mathe- 
matical training at Cambridge to careful accurate thought, 
and his wide experience of the practical working of Christianity, 
is well qualified to express an opinion. 

About eleven years ago Dean Vaughan, speaking from the 
University pulpit at Cambridge, exhorted his hearers 


‘to enter with all earnestness and self-devotion into the mysteries 
of nature and existence ; to be quite sure, and therefore absolutely 
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fearless in the search ; that truth and the truth must be at one ; that 
nature, which is God’s common working, cannot really contradict 
miracle, which is God’s exceptional, but no less orderly, working ; 
that science is perilous in the religious sense only to the irreligious ; 
that to the man who will take God with him in his search God will 
reveal himself to the satisfaction of his soul.’ 


Books like that written by the Bishop of Carlisle, or those 
included in the Theological Library, to which the other two 
whose titles stand at the head of this paper belong, are of the 
utmost value to the student who would undertake this search, 
and bring help in many a difficulty which without them might 
make shipwreck of his faith. 

They serve another purpose also: for to too many good and 
devout men science is still an unclean thing, hostile to religion, 
to be shunned and avoided as deadly to the truth revealed by 
God. Such men forget that his reason is part of God’s gift to 
man, and that the Giver will guide His creature, do he but 
trust Him, into the right path. They neglect the past history 
of science, and fail to remember that the Church once com- 
pelled Galileo to retract upon his bended knees statements now 
universally admitted. Truth is one, but she has many sides. 
It may not be given to a man to see her from every point. 
It is good that other aspects than his own should be put 
before him by those whom he must trust and recognize as his 
leaders, the shepherds of God’s flock. The old story of the 
statue, one half of which was gold, the other half silver, has its 
application here ; and gratitude is due to anyone who dares 
judiciously to step forward and reconcile the would-be com- 
batants. 

The‘ Unity of Nature’ is an essay suggested by the address 
delivered by the President of the British Association at 
Sheffield in 1879, a speculation caused by ‘the combination 
of a deep underlying unity in nature with a palpable and un- 
limited diversity,’ and takes the form of a discussion of the 
following questions :— 


‘Is it not conceivable that there may be a principle or law from 
which the existing order of physical life, with all its apparent anoma- 
lies, flows as a necessary result? And would not the knowledge of 
that principle, if attainable, exhibit to us the order of living nature, 
as of one consistent whole free from exceptions and anomalies ?’ 


Thus, for example, the earth moves in a definite manner in 
a curve called an ellipse, of which the sun occupies one focus ; 


it follows from this that the earth is acted on by a certain 
M 2 
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force to the sun, and has initially been started on its path in 
a definite direction with a definite velocity. Had that initial 
velocity been different, the curve described, under the same 
law of force, might have been a parabola or hyperbola, not 
an ellipse, as, indeed, is probably the case with some of the 
comets. The results of observation alone would appear 
diverse. The planets and some comets move in ellipses; 
other comets move in parabolas or hyperbolas. The deduc- 
tive knowledge we obtain by reasoning tells us that this dif- 
ference depends only on the initial circumstances of projection ; 
the law of force is the same, and unity replaces diversity. 

Or again, geometricians know that in tracing a curve ina 
plane, they sometimes meet with isolated points having all 
the properties of the continuous branches of the curve, and 
yet entirely separate and distinct from them. A wider know- 
ledge leads us to look upon this plane curve as one part only 
of a curve extending through space, some parts of which lie 
altogether in the plane we are considering, while other 
branches meet it once only in the conjugate points of our 
plane curve. It may be that the anomalies of nature are such 
because our finite minds are constrained to move as it were in 
the plane of the paper ; a more comprehensive view would show 
that they, like the conjugate points, are subject to the one 
general law of the whole ; while the evolutionist, in attempting 
to account for the different forms of life by the one law of 
natural selection, is neglecting to give due weight to the initial 
conditions which in the beginning determined the direction 
in which the development should take place. 


‘Given an original germ,’ says the Bishop, ‘and given some power 
which shall direct the particular original course of the development 
of that germ, the whole subsequent development is conceivable ; but 
the germ and the law of development left to themselves may be as 
insufficient as the particle and the law of attraction.’ 


‘God and nature’ is the title of the next essay. The studies 
of the man of science are not atheistic, for they have nothing 
to do with theism or theology. They are and must be atheous, 
without God: for they are conversant simply with observed 
facts and the reasonings to be drawn from them. So far as 
his investigations only are concerned, there is no God: but 
his study of God’s works in nature, and specially of man him- 
self, should lead the Christian out of the realm of science and 
across the border to the kingdom of faith. For, as the result 
of his investigations, it will seem necessary to place man alone 
in a class apart from other animals. The exercise of will, of 
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purpose, and of thought, forms distinctive marks, of which 
but faint traces are elsewhere visible. Birds and beasts are 
content with that which is, while the human race is constantly 
progressing, striving to raise itself to a higher place than it 
now occupies. 

A very interesting discussion arises out of the question, 
‘How can we discriminate between that which is necessary 
in the nature o¢ things, and that which ‘s to be regarded as 
being such as ic is in virtue of a divine purpose or choice ?’ 
Just as it is a necessary truth that two lines cannot enclose a 
space, so too it is necessarily true that a body projected in a 
certain way under the force of gravitation must move, so 
long at least as the laws of motion hold, in a definite manner, 
and so we must admit the fact that many things which might 
appear to be arbitrary isolated facts may really be the results 
of geometrical or other necessity inherent in matter, time, or 
space. 

Still there remains much in nature which we cannot thus 
explain; many dark spots on which the idea of a supreme 
will, ordering all things, throws a light we cannot otherwise 
obtain. 

‘ Man’s Placein Nature’ was the theme chosen for a sermon 
preached before the Royal Agricultural Society at Carlisle. 
The thoughts to which the subject gave rise are further 
developed in the essay which comes fifth in the series. ‘Man 
made in the Image of God’ stands facile princeps. Shakespeare 
and Pope are quoted to establish the proposition, and rightly 
—as it seems to us, the testimony ot the common sense of 
mankind is adduced on the side of those who would assign to 
man indefinite superiority over other creatures. 

But from the standpoint of science are there grounds for 
this? If, as we are told, all life is but the result of development 
through the ages past from primeval protoplasm to the form; 
we see, including man himself, have we any right to claim a 
birthright above all other organisms? Several of the reasons 
we may urge in support of our claim have been already 
referred to, freewill and the power of thought, the set purpose 
and individual personality of each man’s life. Space forbids 
us to do more than mention some of the specific differences 
between man and beast on which the Bishop dwells. 

Instinct, ‘that which leads to an action having some end 
not dictated by teaching either of any other creature or of 
experience,’ is a quality almost confined to animals. Reason, 
on the other hand, is the special gitt of man, almost, we may 
say, that which makes him man. Of course animals show 
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occasionally power which amounts to reason: but how great the 
difference in this respect between the rooks of Dallam Tower, 
whose story is related in Bewick’s British Birds, and even the 
least gifted man! Or again, the adaptation of means to the 
most varied ends is an everyday thing with man; in animals 
it is a power occasionally showing itself as an adjunct to 
instinct. Other differences mentioned are love of the beauti- 
ful, with the sense of justice and morality, the power of con- 
science, and the almost universal prevalence of the religious 
sentiment ; ‘the fact that man has been able to rise to the 
conception of a Being omniscient, almighty, which was and is 
and is to come, the first cause of all created things, the loving 
father of all lives.’ 

The contents of the next three essays, on ‘ Law Physical 
and Moral,’ ‘Science Human and Divine,’ and ‘ Natural 
Theology,’ may perhaps be best considered in connection 
with those of the other two books of our list. We should 
like to devote some space, however, to Essay X. on ‘ Evolution 
and Evolution. The essay is an answer to the question 
asked of the Bishop by a working man who had listened to 
an address of his on a kindred subject : ‘Do you believe in 
evolution?’ It is a question which all who read anything of 
the semi-scientific literature of the day must ask themselves, 
and on the answer to it much of their future happiness must 
depend. ‘ Evolution,’ we are told, and we think all will agree 
to this, ‘in its broadest meaning implies that an existing state 
of things is such as itis by growth and change from a state of 
things previously existing, and not by any sudden call to ex- 
istence.’ And in this sense it is clear that evolution is the 
general order of nature; the tree is evolved from the seed, 
the chick from the egg, the very rocks of which the earth is 
built are probably the results of gradual change throughout 
the centuries of the past. But more than this, we find, as we 
go back in time, that the forms of life which now people the 
earth are replaced by others nearly resembling them, and these 
again in the lower strata by yet others still similar in many 
respects, but less complex and of lower types, and we are 
met by the inquiry, Have each of these several forms been 
separately created, or have the simpler ones developed with 
time, as the chick grows from the single cell, until the highly 
complicated organisms of the present have been reached ? 

The writing written in the stones of the earth is there for 
all to read who care to learn its language, and ‘to assert 
evolution in this sense is only to express in one significant 
word the demonstrated history of the earth.’ 
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Thus we must admit that evolution has been a factor in 
the past history of the earth, one of the means, we would say, 
by which the Almighty Architect chose to build His house. 
But some biologists of the present day tell us that it is the 
sole factor, and that the principle by which it works is that of 
natural selection and the survival of the fittest. 

They refuse to acknowledge in the gradual changes 
evidence of purpose or design, and will not recognize the 
divine will working continuously. They think that they see 
in dead matter the power and promise of life, and deny 
entirely the existence of a God who breathed into man’s 
nostrils breath, and made him live. Now, we may fairly ask 
what grounds have they for this? While we admit that we 
cannot prove by strict logic the existence of God—(we will 
say a few words further on about the reasonableness of 
religion)—we may assert that their hypothesis is equally in- 
capable of rigid proof. This is not the place to review and 
attempt to weigh the scientific evidence in favour of natural 
selection. We will briefly refer to some few points in which 
the hypothesis fails to account for observed facts. And in the 
first place let us remember that its adherents would explain by 
it the progress of human history, no less than the development 
of life. But the will of the individual, the genius or ambition 
of an Alexander, a Julius Cesar, or a Charles Martel, have 
been potent influences to bend the course of the stream, 
and turn its channelas they would. Or again, as the Bishop 
points out, the history of our religion from the days of 
Abraham to Christ Himself, who was sent ‘in the fulness of 
the time,’ and onwards to this nineteenth century, illustrates 
the principle of evolution. But was Abraham, or Moses, or 
Christ, a purely natural result of his environment? Can we 
account for their lives, the work they did, merely on the 
ground that they were fitter than their contemporaries? And 
even if we admitted this, there is the fundamental difficulty, 
How came life to be? So far as all human experience goes, 
dead matter of itself has never developed into life. Orif we grant 
that in time this difficulty may be overcome, what proof can 
there be given that man has developed by a natural and ne- 
cessary process without volition? We can only reason from 
probabilities, and, as the Bishop says, we shall ‘find it difficult 
to persuade wise, sensible, thoughtful men that there is no 

volition, no purpose, no design connected with the wonderful 
material universe of which we form a part.’ Of the natural 
sciences, mathematics and physics are the most strict and 
rigid in their methods and reasoning. We should perhaps 
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expect, therefore, that from mathematicians would come the 
demand for fuller proof and more convincing evidence before 
they will consent to sacrifice their faith in their Father in 
heaven, and bow down to matter. Read and mark carefully 
the words of Professor Stokes, the Secretary of the Royal 
Society, the first of English physicists, at the Church Congress 
a year ago. Speaking of this theory, he says :— 


‘So far as it may be accepted, it must rest mainly on the estimate 
which may be formed of its own inherent probability, though doubt- 
less an underlying feeling that the phenomenon must in some way be 
explicable by natural causes has contributed noi a little towards its 
propagation. 

‘The theory, I need hardly say, is highly ingenious, but any varia- 
tion we may observe goes but an infinitesimal way towards the 
bridging over of the interval which separates extreme forms, such, for 
example, as an elephantanda mollusc. Indeed Darwin himself, ‘as I 
am informed, was of opinion at first that we required at least five or 
six distinct centres to start with. Zhe theory has been accepted (the 
italics are our own] by many eminent biologists with a readiness that is 
puszling to an outsider, especially one accustomed to the severe demands 
Jor evidence that are required in the physical sciences. 1 think a large 
number of scientific men would admit that it is very far indeed from 
being admissible to the rank of a well-established theory, however 
ingenious as a hypothesis, true possibly as accounting for permanent 
or sub-permanent differences between allied forms, but not conceiv- 
ably bridging over the great gulf which separates remote forms of 
life.’ 


The whole paper of the eminent Cambridge scientist from 
which this extract is taken is well worth study. We have 
space to refer only to one other point in it. 

The entrance of sin into the world and the story of the 
fall of man are involved in the whole Gospel theory. It 
would seem impossible to reconcile this fall with a bare 
evolution theory of gradual development from lower to higher, 
and so we would conclude with the Bishop, that the 
Christian may believe ‘in a progressive creation the manner 
and laws of which are matter for investigation, and are being 
investigated, while at the same time he believes in God the 
Father ee ciniakdh according to whose will the laws of nature 
work. 

To quote Saale a few words from the essay on ‘ God and 
Nature, words written in reply to the first chapter of the 
volume entitled ‘ Natural Religion ’ :— 


* Science does not and cannot oppose nature to God. 
‘ Scientific men, as such, do not make the opposition. 
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‘Some scientific men do make it and have made it, but in so doing 
they put aside their scientific character, and are led to their conclu- 
sions by other than scientific arguments.’ 


Much that has been said already will apply to the second 
book of our list, Does Science aid Faith in regard to Creation ? 
It is one of the above-mentioned ‘Theological Library,’ the 
aim of which is explained in the following advertisement :— 


‘The need of a concise and well-written series of books on the 
chief doctrines of Christianity is generally recognized. Hence ii is 
intended to issue at convenient intervals a series of small books on 
the doctrines which recent debate has brought prominently before the 
public mind.’ 


The text of the whole book is taken from a passage in the 
inaugural address of the Bishop of Durham to the Church 
Congress at Newcastle in 1881. 


‘Will not the theory of evolution,’ he asks, ‘in time carry still 
further the idea of providential design and order, and reinforce with 
new and splendid illustrations the magnificent lesson of modern 
science .. . the gathering up, as it were, of the threads which con- 
nect the universe in the right hand of the One Eternal Word ?’ 


The work is divided into two parts, of which the first dis- 
cusses the question ‘What is the Christian Faith as regards 
the Creation ?’ while the second deals with the ‘Scientific 
Aspects of Creation.’ 

As we have seen, physical science leads us to believe that 
the wor!: of creation has been gradual. Change and growth 
have been progressive, and a process of evolution to higher 
from lower types has taken place. But the Bible and revela- 
tion also give us an account of the same process. ‘In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth’ are the 
words of the inspired author of the book Genesis. Let us 
see how we are to interpret these words and inquire if 
we are obliged io assign to them a meaning contrary to the 
facts of modern science. Such is the purpose of the first 
part of the book before us. Now, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
tells us expressly that ‘ through His Son the Father made the 
worlds,’ and the result of the careful investigation of our 
author leads to the belief that the true teaching of religion is 


‘that it was the power of God’s word acting through the ages neces- 
sary for this great work which both began and completed it, and 
that whatever physical causes might be employed in its accomplish- 
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ment, yet that God alone by His Word was both Author and 
Finisher of creation.’ 


Creation, too, was the work of wisdom or reason. 


‘The Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth, by understanding 
hath He established the heavens, and man’s wisdom and reason are 
offshoots from the eternal wisdom of God, so that we might expect 
that the processes of nature will go on agreeably to reason, and hope 
by careful study to understand some of the ways by which the Father 
works.’ 


At the same time we must remember that the Bible ac- 
count is not and cannot be a scientific one. Human science 
is progressive, its language changes with time, and the words 
which we should use to describe its processes in strict and 
technical terms will depend on the theory we adopt to account 
for our observation, and will vary as increasing knowledge 
leads to modifications of that theory. God said ‘ Let there 
be light.’ The words will have an intelligible meaning to the 
end of time. Newton would have to tell us of the light- 
bearing particles emitted from the surface of all luminous 
bodies, reflected or refracted according to the fit or state in 
which they found themselves when they arrived at the confines 
of the medium in which they were travelling. Thomas Young 
and Fresnel would speak of the luminiferous ether through 
which the light spreads itself in waves ; Clerk Maxwell of the 
electric displacements throughout this medium, whose rapid 
periodic changes constitute light. And none of these hypo- 
theses alone will account forall the facts. Their language will 
again require a change, and science waits the arrival of the 
Newton of physical optics who shall reduce them all to one 
harmonious whole. ‘I should be very sorry,’ says Clerk 
Maxwell, ‘if an interpretation founded on a most conjectural 
hypothesis were to get fastened on to the text in Genesis. . 
The rate of change of scientific hypotheses is much more rapid 
than that of Biblical interpretations.’ 

Chapter VI., on the ‘Teaching of S. Augustine,’ is a remark- 
able one. It isa reply to the objections raised by scientific men 
that the broader views of the creation, ‘ those which are indeed 
alone worthy of the greatness and, most of all, of the wisdom 
of the infinite Creator, have been due to themselves, and 
not to God’s word.’ For Christian theologians held them long 
before the birth of modern science. S. Augustine had dis- 
cussed the subject in its fullest bearings. We will quote one 
or two of the passages given by Bishop Cotterill. 
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‘ For as, if we consider the seed of a tree, we may say that there 
are in it the root and the branch and the fruit and the leaves, not 
because they exist already, but because they are to come into 
existence from the seed ’— 


so it is said— 

‘“Tn the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” as 
if this were the seed of the heaven and the earth. Although as yet 
all the material of heaven and earth was in confusion ; yet because 
it was certain that the heaven and earth would be, therefore the 
material itself is called by that name. And again, the various parts 
of the tree are in the seed, not by material substance, but by causal 
energy and potency ; even so as in the grain there were invisibly 
all things simultaneously, which were in time to grow into the tree, 
so the world itself is to be thought of, when God simultaneously 
created all things, as having at the same time in itself all things that 
were made in it and with it, when the day itself was created.’ 


So that he continues 


‘In due time and after long delays they grew up in such manner 
as they are now known to us in those works of God which He is now 
working even to,the present hour.’ 


These are remarkable words, foreshadowing as they do so 
clearly modern views .on the subject as conclusions to which 
a Christian mind was directed by the language of Scripture. 

Such then is the true faith, the true Christian teaching, in 
regard to creation. 

And now to turn for a moment to the second part of the 
book, ‘ What is the Scientific Aspect of Creation?’ How much 
of all that is claimed by men of science are we bound to 
accept? We have already considered this at some length, 
and the conclusions of the Bishop of Edinburgh are much the 
same as those of the Bishop of Carlisle. Science rests on the 
laws of nature, ‘ principles of unity, order, and causation . 
for which faith in God, as the Creator of heaven and earth, 
alone supplies a rational basis.’ Science can give no account 
of the primary creation of life ; it must assume that. While, 
finally, the material universe, organic and inorganic, has 
been evolved through gradual changes from individuals of 
comparatively indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to those of 
more definite and coherent heterogeneity, produced by the 
agency of causes, some of which are partially known to 
science, and others altogether unknown. But from this 
statement we except, for reasons already given, man himself 
as a reasoning and spiritual being, while we recognize in this 
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law of evolution—though here we are leaving the domain of 
science—one form in which God’s will reveals iiself to us. 

‘I think, said P.ofessor James Stuart some years ago in 
a lecture on science and revelation, 


‘I can be in no way contradicted when I say that not one single 
thoroughly established scientific fact or thoroughly established 
scientific theory has ever been found to contradict anything in the 
Bible, or been found to do anything but add support such as I have 
been indicating to revelation.’ 


True science does aid true faith, for both are different aspects 
of the truth. On both sides we must take care to sift the 
chaff from the wheat, to refuse the evil and to choose the 
good. We must not reject scientific teaching because it 
scems to be in conflict with our preconceived notions of re- 
velation. Neither must we let go our grasp of the faith once 
delivered to the saints because of the rash assertions of some 
self-appointed champion of science. 

The third book in our list introduces us to another class 
of difficulties. Christianity demands from its adherents the 
belief in the miraculous, and modern science tells us that the 
course of nature goes on according to fixed rigid law, and 
that deviation from this is incredible and impossible. The 
title of Mr. Lias’s book printed on the cover is Are Miracles 
Credible? At the top of each page we find ii written ‘Are 
the Scripture miracles credible?’ This is a wider question 
than the other, for it involves the evidence there may be for 
those special miracles as well as the general inquiry into the 
possibility of the miraculous. We are led thus in the first 
place to the inquiry, what is this fixed necessity of the laws 
of nature? What grounds are there for the statement made 
by men of science that no evidence can upset belief in its 
uniformity ? And, in the first place, we would notice that the 
opponents of Christianity admit that, to a man who believes 
in the existence of a God, miracles are not impossible : for 
then, as John Stuart Mill says : 


‘in the case of an alleged miracle, it is asserted that an effect was 
defeated, not in the absence of, but in consequence of a counter- 
acting cause, viz. a direct interposition of an act of the will of some 
Being who has power over nature.’ 


Moreover, in strictness, a law involves necessity only as the 
expression of the will of some being. The laws of nature 
are mostly the statements of the observed order of nature ; 
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we say, in strictness ; for some so-called laws—as, for example, 
those of Kepler—do involve necessity in that they can be 
deduced as necessary consequences of another observed order 
of facts, viz., in the case before us, that every particle of 
matter attracts every other with a certain force. This last 
statement is a Jaw of nature, but there is no necessity in it. 

Now, miracles are said to be incredible by those who 
decline to accept belief in God even as a provisional 
hypothesis, because they contradict the law that like causes 
produce like effects. The arguments by which men have 
attempted to establish the necessity of this have recently been 
collected and criticized by Mr. A. J. Balfour. He speaks in 
his summary of having ‘attempted to show that the main 
systems of speculation, which now hold a divided and pre- 
carious authority among English thinkers, cannot pretend to 
furnish satisfactory evidence of the trustworthiness of these 
two scientific assumptions ’—the second assumption does not 
at present concern us. He then mentions seven different 
methods that have been advanced from time to time to meet 
this difficulty, and concludes, assuming that his own answers 
are effective, ‘that science is a system of belief which, for 
anything we can say to the contrary, is wholly without proof ; 
the inferences by which it is arrived at are erroneous; the 
premises on which it rests are unsound.’ For our purpose the 
validity of Mr. Balfour’s arguments is hardly necessary ; it is 
sufficient that Kant and Hamilton, Mill and Spencer, have all 
tried to establish this principle successively ; each later writer 
can find some flaw in the reasoning of his predecessor, a flaw 
which he endeavours to repair. Hume tells us: 


‘To say that the inference is experimental is begging the question. 
For all inferences from experiment suppose as their foundation that 
the future will resemble the past. It is impossible that any arguments 
from experience can prove this resemblance. . . . As a philosopher, 
I want to learn the foundation of this inference. No reading or 
inquiry has yet been able to remove my difficulty. Can I do more 
than propose it to the public, though perhaps I have but small hopes 
of obtaining a solution ?’ 


Space forbids us to do more than refer to the eloquent 
words of the late Professor Mozley when dealing with this 
question in one of his sermons on miracles ; the problem still, 
it is admitted, remains unsolved. And thus the answer which 
Mr. Lias gives to the first inquiry is:—There is no inherent 
necessity in nature which precludes the possibility of a miracle 
even if there be no God. And so we come to the second 
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part: Have we sufficient evidence for the Gospel miracles to 
justify belief in them? Miracles can happen; why should 
they happen? And what is the evidence for them? We 
will attempt to give a short outline of the reply, referring our 
reader to the book for the filling in of details, which is most 
ably done. 

We find almost throughout the world the belief in a God 
of some form or other, and in spiritual existences distinct from 
these material objects which our senses reveal to us. The 
Bible claims to tell us some of the ways and works of this 
great Being, and, among other facts, we read that God sent 
His Son into the world to redeem it. At any rate, we know 
that some 1,900 years ago a person lived in Palestine who said 
he was the Son of God, and had come to show men the path 
in which they were to walk. What credentials that were not 
miraculous could such a person offer on the spot to substantiate 
his claim? How can we conceive of God communicating to 
man a new message of good tidings except by miracles? Sin 
had come into the world, and mankind was to be told of the 
means whereby it might escape the penalty of sin, and be 
restored to goodness in the sight of God. 


‘We have shown,’ says Mr. Lias, ‘that, on the assumption of 
God’s existence, there exist most weighty reasons why it should be 
necessary for Him to communicate with His creatures, and it has 
been made evident that no method could be imagined more natural 
and reasonable of making such communication than by modifications 
or suspensions of the order of nature, since that order is the mani- 
festation of His will.’ 


Men were drawn to Christ by the greatness of His moral 
teaching, by a doctrine which satisfied their intellect, their 
conscience, and their heart. But how should they know that 
their teacher came from God? ‘No man can do these 
miracles that thou doest, except God be with him.’ One who 
came with Christ’s claims ‘exposed himself, as a matter of 
course, to contumelious rejection at the hands of those he 
came to deliver, unless provided with some credentials.’ 

For us in this nineteenth century perhaps miracles are not 
the strongest proof of Christ’s mission, nor did He Himself so 
regard them ; they were, however, an absolutely necessary part 
of the proof, and therefore were they wrought. And indeed 
apart from the works of healing the sick or raising the dead 
which Christ performed, the whole scheme of Christianity 
involves two stupendous miracles. The Son of God was 
born of the Virgin Mary; Christ rose from the dead on the 
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third day. Without these two articles, the Incarnation and 
the Resurrection, our faith is vain. These two miracles at 
least are absolutely essential. And this being so, what 
evidence, special and peculiar to themselves, do the Scrip- 
ture miracles possess? This is the title of Chapter X. of 
Mr. Lias’s book, in which he discusses carefully the differ- 
ence between the Scripture miracles and the crowd of others 
said to have been performed. The former, he points out, were 
always wrought in fulfilment of a Divine purpose, and in sup- 
port of a system on its trial. They are inextricably inter- 
woven with the whole Gospel story, which falls to pieces with- 
out them, and which is marked by transparent clearness and 
simplicity. Few of them involve any great ‘disturbance of 
nature. They are mostly natural processes brought about 
more rapidly and at unexpected times. 

The next two chapters are taken up with the arguments 
in favour of the Bible miracles. Mr. Lias starts with laying 
down the four rules of Leslie on the point. 


1. The facts should be of such a nature that men’s senses can 
clearly and fully judge of them. 

2. They should have been performed publicly. 

3. Public monuments should have been set up, and outward 
actions performed in memory of the acts thus publicly wrought. 

4. These monuments should have been set up, and these actions 
and observances instituted, at the very time when the events took 
place, and have continued without interruption since.’ 


All four rules, he says, can be predicated of the miracles of 
the law and the Gospel. 

And so we conclude the Scripture miracles are credible. 
Here again, as with the theory of the creation, there is no 
contradiction between religion and true science; scientific 
investigation conducted in a fair and honest manner leads to 
the confirmation of religious truths. 

Miracles are not absolute proof of thetruth of Christianity : 
in fact, there is no absolute proof possible, for man’s free will 
is a necessary part of the scheme of redemption, and though 
God willeth not the death of a sinner, He forceth no man to 
repent. Faith on the sinner’s side is called for. We may 
perhaps put the argument from miracles briefly thus :—The 
hypothesis of the existence of God accounts for many phe- 
nomena which are otherwise inexplicable. On that hypo- 
thesis we should expect miracles to have been wrought. 
Miracles have been wrought, and, so far as we can see, our 
hypothesis accounts for the facts observed, and is not contra- 
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dicted by any of them. We therefore have reason for our 
faith, and may reasonably ask others to believe with us. 

The Christian student wi!l look upon the laws of nature 
as God’s thoughts, as CErsied called them, and, following the 
advice of Lord Bacon in the dedication of his Novum 
Organon to Trinity College (so appropriately engraved on 
the base of his sitting sta.ue in ihe ante-chapel of that college 
in Cambridge), will read, ‘ a‘ter God’s written word, His great 
book of nature.’ Clerk Maxwel!, on bis death-bed, said ‘he 
had been occupied in trying to gain truth; that it is but 
little truth a man can acquire, but it is something to know 
in whom we have believed.’ Let us all endeavour to echo 
the words of the hymn in which he expressed his own highest 
aspirations :— 

‘Teach me so Thy works to read 
That my faith new strength accruing 
May from world to world proceed, 
Wisdom’s faithful search pursuing, 
Till, Thy truth my mind imbuing, 

I proclaim the glorious creed : 
God the Lord is God indeed. 


‘ Through the creatures Thou hast made 
Show the brightness of Thy glory ; 
Be eternal truth displayed 
In their substance transitory, 
Till green earth and ocean hoary, 
Massy rock and tender blade, 
Tell the same unending story : 
We are truth in form arrayed.’ 
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ART. X.—REPORT OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
COURTS COMMISSION. 







Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Constitution and Working of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
Two vols. (London, 1883.) 







































WE at last possess that Report of the large and weighty 
Commission upon the Ecclesiastical Courts which in his latest 
and best days Archbishop Tait claimed from the civil powers. 
Its conclusion has, alike by the friends and the enemies of 
the Church, been looked for with feverish anxiety, and now 
by a rare good fortune the anticipations of those who most 
sincerely wished well to its deliberations have not been dis- 
appointed. The scheme embodied in the document is not of 
course perfect, nor will it perform the impossible feat of 
absolutely’ contenting any section of opinion. But as a 
whole the suggestions are so satisfactory that it would be 
merely playing into the hands of the Puritan, the Erastian, 
the Liberationist, and the Freethinker not to tender to its 
authors a reasonable and independent adhesion. Wecan best 
explain ourselves by owning that we do not shrink from 
advancing the opinion that the Report is one of those writings 
which from time to time make an epoch in the history of 
every Church. We mean that it takes its place irrespective 
of what may be its present reception, for, strong as it is in 
intrinsic merit, it can afford to wait for the confirmation of 
practical results, which must so much depend upon circum- 
stances independent of itself. 

The first volume of the Blue Book includes much illustrative 
matter, and the second is made up of a vast body of varied and 
valuable evidence ; but the Report proper, without reckoning 
the ‘reservations’ of different commissioners, all of whom, how- 
ever, with a single exception, signed the main document, covers 
fifty-six folio pages, of which forty-eight are occupied with in- 
troductory matter of an historical nature, while the preliminary 
explanations directly dealing with the recommendations are 
comprised in two. Much wisdom and method are displayed 
in this policy. The recommendations do not indeed (to use 
an expression which is often employed to mystify) absolutely 
speak for themselves, but their voucher is the experience de- 
tived from the past history of the Church of England, Saxon 
VOL. XVII.—NO. XXXIII. N 
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and Norman, pre- and post-reformational, which is best set 
forth by the historical method of narrative, and so left to the 
good sense and the intelligence of readers to apply. The 
conviction of having oneself made out what is meant breeds 
a confidence which is not accorded to framed and glazed 
specimens of crisp propositions, which may be accurate or 
may be cooked, but which cannot be tested by facts. 

But first let us look at the Commission itself. The value 
attaching to such a body in the world of conviction, in 
contrast to the official lip-service claimed for its formal con- 
clusions, of course depends upon its composition ; and the 
test of value which must be applied in the Church of England 
as it now exists will be that of its general comprehensiveness 
as a representative conclave. Let us see how the list justifies 
itself in this respect. At the head of its clerical members 
stand the late and the present Archbishops of Canterbury 
(a member from the first as Bishop of Truro), and the Arch- 
bishop of York ; then come the Bishops of Winchester and 
Oxford, Deans Lake and Perowne, pronounced and weighty 
representatives of the two great Church parties ; Professor 
Westcott, Canon Stubbs, whose name is the synonym for 
accurate and acute historical research; Chancellor Espin, and 
Prebendary Ainslie, authorities on Church law. . The laity are: 
Lord Bath; Lords Devon and Chichester, accepted repre- 
sentatives of parties; Lord Penzance, officially entitled toa 
seat; Lord Blachford and Lord Coleridge, men whom 
thinking has anchored some way from their original moor- 
ings; Sir Robert Phillimore, eminent as an ecclesiastical 
judge; Sir Richard Cross, a statesman who cares for the 
Church; Sir Walter James, an exemplary layman; Dr. Deane, 
Mr. Charles, and Mr. Jeune, all versed in present Church law, 
though not of identical views; Mr. E. A. Freeman, whose 
rare gifts have always led him to take a friendly interest, 
aided by a deep penetration, in ecclesiastical matters ; and, 
finally, Mr. Whitbread, an influential Member of Parliament, 
who is generally regarded as the depository of pure old Whig 
traditions, which do not certainly err on the side of ecclesias- 
ticism. If a body so numerous, strong, and self-reliant, and, 
according to all anticipation, so discordant in its convictions, 
had in the end hopelessly differed, the world’s sarcastic com- 
mentary would have been, ‘ Deplorable, but to be expected.’ 

But that the result should be a Report signed by all 
but one Commissioner, and with a very moderate appendix of 
reservations, is a good augury for ultimate peace in the 
Church, which can be most forcibly insisted on in the plainest 
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and shortest form of words. Daylight is thrown upon the 
process by which the conclave built up its recommendations 
in the minutes of the seventy-five meetings of the Com- 
mission, from May 30, 1881, to July 13, 1883, which the 
Blue Book prints in sequence to the Report; and it seems 
that the Commissioners buckled to their task upon the sensible 
plan of working up to a final conclusion by the combination of 
tentative processes, sometimes passing resolutions, and some- 
times examining witnesses as fresh light broke upon them, 
or as the need of it revealed itself through their inquiries, 

The scope of the Commission, as moved for by Archbishop 
Tait, must be noted—‘a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the constitution and working of the Ecclesiastical Courts, as 
created or modified under the Reformation Statutes of the 
24th and 25th years of King Henry VIII., and any subse- 
quent Acts.’ We remember that, at the time when these 
rather limited instructions were adopted as the basis of the 
inquiry, they aroused some misgivings lest the distinctive 
reference should exclude the investigation of the pre-Reforma- 
tional system, or tend to favour the vulgar delusion that 
England started fresh from Henry VIII.’s days with a new 
Church. We did not share these fears, for we felt certain 
that the conscientious discharge of the literal mandate must 
lead to retrospective inquiries. We might also have appre- 
hended, though we did not do so, that the Commission, as one 
of inquiry without the specified burden of recommendations, 
might be assumed to mean criticism only and not consequent 
construction. 

The result of its two years’ most laborious work has more 
than falsified all adverse apprehensions: for the Report goes 
back to Aurelian and Paul of Samosata and to the English 
Church in Saxon days ; while its invaluable key-notes are the 
independent personality of the Christian Church in relation to 
its own members and the State, the continuity of the Church 
of England before and after the Reformation, and the fact of 
Convocation as being the Church of England by representation. 
The treatise begins with a very impartial recital of the ob- 
jections commonly felt to the present system of ecclesiastical 
judicature, particularly in reference to the Judicial Com- 
mittee, and as affected by the Church Discipline Act (1840), 
and the Public Worship Regulation Act (1874). We will 
quote some sentences :— 


‘The disciplinary matters which come before the ecclesiastical 
courts relate either to ritual, doctrine, or morals. It seems to be 
generally considered undesirable that the treatment of moral offences 

N2 
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should be of the same character as that applied in cases of ritual or 
doctrine, inasmuch as it is obvious that very different considerations 
are involved in the two cases.’ 


In offering the following statement the Commission does 
not absolutely adopt it as its own, but it leaves it very plain 
that these words embody the feelings with which it has under- 
taken its task :— 


‘Much stress was laid on the departure from constitutional prin- 
ciples said to be involved in the mode in which changes in ecclesi- 
astical judicature have been effected. It was insisted that there 
was grave cause for complaint in the fact that those changes were 
made by Parliament alone, without any reference to the voice of the 
Church, as expressed by the Convocations of Canterbury and York. 
While it was admitted that, since the exercise of coercive juris- 
diction is derived from the State, the State must determine under 
what conditions civil privileges shall be affected by the decisions of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, it was claimed that, as those courts are, and 
were recognized by the Reformation Statutes to be, courts of the 
Church as distinguished from the State, the Church had the right 
formally to express dissent or approval before any measures touching 
them were passed into law.’ 


We commend these words as they stand to all who recol- 
lect the labours and distress of 1874. The recommendations 
which we shall have further on to recapitulate traverse other 
details of this section, from which accordingly we pass. 

Quitting England awhile, the Commissioners avail them- 
selves of the experience to be gained from the ‘ procedure in 
other Churches,’ travelling over-a field wide enough to include 
both ‘Churches not in communion with the Church of Eng- 
land,’ ze. the Established Church of Scotland, the Eastern 
Church in Russia, the older provinces of Prussia, the Roman 
Catholic Church in France, and other Churches in France, 
and also those that are ‘in communion with the Church of 
England,’ z.e. the Episcopal Church in Ireland, the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, and the Episcopal Church in the Colonies 
and the United States of America. Some decisions of civil 
courts in the United States, in England, and in Canada, are 
given to illustrate judicial relations between the spiritualty 
and the temporalty. We may observe that the Report is not 
afraid of talking of ‘ Anglican’ Churches in reference to those 
in communion with the Church of England. We need hardly 
advert to the suspicion which not so long ago attached to the 
word in question in many quarters where accuracy was wont 
to be formidable and unpopular. 

Then we arrive at a peculiarly valuable portion of the 
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document under the headings, ‘Early illustrations of the 
relations of Church and State’; ‘The History of Church 
Courts in England up to 1832’—with the sub-heads : (1) ‘The 
Ancient English Church, (2) ‘From the Norman Conquest 
to the Reformation,’ (3) ‘ Ecclesiastical Judicature at and 
after the Reformation’; further divided into (a) ‘Reign of 
Henry VIII,’ (4) ‘Reign of Edward VI., (c) ‘The Reign of 
Mary’; (4) ‘ Reign of Elizabeth,’ (5) ‘Law and Courts since 
the Reformation down to 1832’—and a last leading head, 
‘Changes between 1832 and 1880. So we are brought up 
to the brief ‘Introductory Remarks to Recommendations,’ 
and to the ‘ Recommendations’ themselves. In the forefront 
of the former stands the wish to ‘ preserve the continuity and 
restore the vitality of what was true in principle,’ and in par- 
ticular ‘ to renew the usefulness of our Diocesan Courts, extant 
in form, but practically disused under influences unconnected 
with their own working,’ in reference to which, a little further 
on, the ‘ paternal authority’ of the Bishop is insisted on. The 
Commission excuses itself for not proposing a plan for the 
trial of Bishops. It would have liked to have done so, but on 
considering the language of the Queen’s Commission, it does 
not appear that this subject is properly within its scope. 
So it offers the opinion that it is very questionable whether 
the past history of the Church of England affords any 
material which could be satisfactorily used as precedent or 
principle: ‘we desire, however, to add that in the history of 
the early Christian Church are to be found both principle and 
precedent for a provision that such charges and complaints 
should be tried by a tribunal of the comprovincial Bishops.’ 

The Commission takes care to say that it has thought it 
right to pay very careful attention to the Resolutions of the 
Lower House of Convocation of Canterbury, formally con- 
veyed to it by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, at the 
request of the Upper House. It is not insensible to the 
advantage which might ensue from the Report being ordered 
by the Queen to be laid before the two Convocations, but 
such a formal recommendation seems again beyond the 
scope of its instructions. 


‘We desire, however, to call attention to the original researches of 
one of our body’ (Canon Stubbs) ‘as to the method by which the 
Upper House of Parliament and the Convocations were enabled to 
work together between the years 1529 and 1547, and also in the 
years 1661-2, and the way in which, without trenching on the legis- 
lative power of Parliament, the spiritualty was able to make its 
influence felt, or te discuss matters of common interest.’ 
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The neat effectiveness of this virtual recommendation is 
too clear to call for fuller observation. 

We can better touch upon other points raised in this 
introductory section while discussing the recommendations 
themselves. The authorship of the various portions of the 
Report will approximately come out as we consider the 
minutes of proceedings. The Commission groups its recom- 
mendations under three heads :—‘(1) Procedure in cases of 
misconduct and neglect of duty ; (2) Procedure in cases of 
heresy and breach of ritual ; (3) General and miscellaneous,’ 

(1) and (2). There is so much similarity between these two 
classes of recommendations that it will be most convenient 
to take them together. 

The ‘three aggrieved parishioners’ of the Public Worship 
Act, who are conspicuous in the introductory statement of 
objections, are to be abolished ; so is that prima facze inquiry 
of the Church Discipline Act which is characterized by all 
the trouble, expense, publicity, and scandal of a real trial, 
only without its conclusiveness. One delator is to be suffi- 
cient to set the stone of justice rolling. Only in cases of 
alleged misconduct and neglect of duty the Bishop, in case 
the person making the charge is, after all, unwilling to go on 
with it, or if the Bishop himself be the initiating power, 
is to avail himself of an informal inquiry conducted by 
some one person. In all cases the Bishop’s consent is to be 
necessary for further proceedings; but whenever, in cases of 
heresy or ritual offence, he refuses to give permission to a 
complainant to proceed, he is specifically to state in writing 
his reasons for such refusal, which are to be filed in the 
diocesan registry, and copies sent both to the complainant 
and the person complained of. Judgment on submission of 
the person complained of, and with the consent of the com- 
plainant, is provided for, the sentence not to exceed what the 
Court could have pronounced had the trial gone on. But if 
the case goes on the person complained of must answer in 
writing, and the matter will come before the Diocesan Court. 
In all cases the Bishop will preside, with whom, when the 
complaint is of misconduct or neglect of duty, shall sit as 
legal assessor the Chancellor of the Diocese, or some other 
person learned in the law, unless the Bishop shall call on the 
Chancellor to hear the case alone. He may also, if he likes, 
send it straight to the Court of the Province ; but in case of 
heresy or ritual offence there are to be two assessors, a legal 
and a theological one. The legal one is to be as under 
the first head, but the theological assessor will be chosen 
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pro hac vice by the Bishop, with the advice of his Dean and 
Chapter if any. 

In case of inability to sit, the Bishop is to name a com- 
provincial bishop, but if he be mentally incapacitated the 
Archbishop shall do so, unless there be a coadjutor under the 
Act of 1869, who will take the place of the Diocesan, 

So much for the Diocesan Court, from which an appeal is 
to lie to the Court of the Province. 

This Court is to consist of the Official Principal of each 
province (whether or not the offices be united in the same 
judge) when the case is one of misconduct or neglect of duty. 
But when heresy or ritual is the subject-matter, the appeal 
or case is to be forwarded to the Archbishop in person, and 
he is to pronounce whether he will leave it for the decision 
of the official principal or hear it himself with that judge or 
his assessor, and in this case the Archbishop may appoint 
any number, not exceeding five, of theological assessors to 
sit with the Court. Every such theological assessor is to be 
a bishop within the province, or else a professor, past or 
present, of one of the English Universities. 

Here we come to a passage of the recommendations on 
which we must make a very grave pause. Thoroughly sen- 
sible as we are of the deep value of the document as a whole 
we should be its worst friends, and do most to frustrate its 
beneficent intentions, if we were to drop into an attitude of 
Chinese adoration before it. We will give the recommenda- 
tion without preface and the words of the Report. In the 
case of misconduct or neglect of duty we are told that the 
Court of Final Appeal is to be constituted as follows :— 

‘The Provincial Court shall consist of the official principal in the 


provinces of Canterbury and York, whether those offices be vested in 
one person or two. 

‘An appeal shall lie from the court of the archbishop to the 
Crown, and the Crown shall appoint a permanent body of lay judges 
learned in the law, to whom such appeals shall be referred. 

‘Every person so appointed shall before entering on his office, 
sign the following declaration :—I do hereby solemnly declare that I 
am a member of the Church of England as by law established. 

‘The number summoned for each case shall not be less than five, 
who shall be summoned by the Lord Chancellor in rotation. 

‘When on appeal to the Crown the judgment of the Church Court 
is to be varied, the cause shall be remitted to the court the judgment 
of which is appealed against, in order that justice may be done therein 
according to the order of the Crown.’ 


We do not object to this. These are matters best left to 
lawyers, and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction is saved by the 
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Lower or Spiritual Court having to pronounce judgment, 
Far more grave considerations, however, arise in reference to 
the constitution of the Final Court for heresy and ritual offences, 
The machinery is to be the same as under the first head, 
with these additional provisions :— 


‘The judges shall have the power of consulting the archbishop 
and bishops of the province, or, if thought advisable, of both pro- 
vinces, in exactly the same form as the House of Lords now consults 
the judges of the land upon specific questions put to them for their 
opinion ! ; and 

‘Shall be bound so to consult them on the demand of any one or 
more of their number present at the hearing of the appeal. 

‘The judges shall not be bound to state reasons for their decision, 
but if they do so, each judge shall deliver his judgment separately as 
in the Supreme Court of Judicature and the House of Lords ; and 

‘The actual decree shall be alone of binding authority ; the 
reasoning of the written or oral judgments shall always be allowed to 
be reconsidered and disputed.’ 


This recommendation, it is only fair to point out, is fenced 
with emphatic precautions and limitations. The Commission 
declares that it will only look at it as a whole in connexion 
with its other recommendations. Separate judgments are 
provided for to a great extent, and the admirable provision is 
introduced, that the actual decree alone is to be binding and 
the reasoning open to reconsideration. This gets rid easily 
and at once of some of the worst results of those ill-considered 
and ignorant judgments in ritual suits, which are such a sore 
stumbling-block to all but the bigoted partizans of the 
Church Association. Still the question forces itself upon 
reasonable men, Why is the highest Church Court to bea 
temporal one? 

We first give the Commissioners’ own answer to the in- 
quiry, as it is contained in the ‘Introductory Remarks to 
Recommendations.’ The quotation is long, but the matter is 
too important to admit of abridgment. 


‘Passing on to speak of the necessary final appeal against the 
decisions of Ecclesiastical Courts, we desire to state that the scheme 
which we present on this subject should be regarded as a whole. It 
is not a series of discqnnected propositions, such that it might be 
possible, consistently with the principles we consider essential, to 


‘1 The judges are summoned by order of the House of Lords to attend 
the hearing of any particular appeal, and arrange among themselves which 
of them are to come. At the close of the arguments specific questions 
are proposed to them. Upon these they deliver their opinions in writing, 
by which, however, the House of Lords is not bound.’ 
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select one portion to be carried out whilst another is neglected or 
reversed. 

‘The scheme is framed on the assumption that every subject of 
the Crown who feels aggrieved by a decision of any such court has 
an indefeasible right to approach the throne itself with a representation 
that justice has not been done him, and with a claim for the full 
investigation of his cause. No Ecclesiastical Court can so conclude 
his suit as to bar this right. But when we recommend that his 
appeal to the Crown should be heard by an exclusively lay body of 
judges learned in the law, this recommendation rests mainly on the 
fact that we have provided in earlier stages for the full hearing of 
spiritual matters by spiritual judges, z.e. by judges appointed under 
recognized ecclesiastical authority, and unless we could assume that 
such ecclesiastical hearing could be assured, we should not have 
recommended a purely lay hearing in the last resort. 

‘The function of such lay judges as may be appointed by the 
Crown to determine appeals is not in any sense to determine what is 
the doctrine or ritual of the Church, but to decide whether the 
impugned opinions or practices are in conflict with the authoritative 
formularies of the Church in such a sense as to require correction or 
punishment. Considering how widely different a matter the legal 
interpretation of documents must often be from the definition of 
doctrine, we hold it to be essential that only the actual decree as 
dealing with the particular case should be of binding authority in the 
judgments hitherto or hereafter to be delivered, and that the reason- 
ing in support of those judgments and the oditer dicta should always 
be allowed to be reconsidered and disputed. 

‘We have duly provided (in accordance with the policy of the 
Reformation Statutes, as it may be gathered from the preamble of the 
Statute of Appeals) for the obtaining on the part of the lay judges, 
by answers from the archbishops and bishops to specific questions, 
evidence as to the doctrine or view of the Church of England on 
questions before them. 

‘And whilst a limited number of our body are of opinion that 
such reference should be made in all cases of doctrine or ritual,! we 
have on the whole judged it expedient to recommend that this 
obligation should only exist where one or more of the lay judges 
present at the appeal should demand it. 

‘The reasons will now be sufficiently obvious which lead the 
Commissioners to recommend that the judge of the Ecclesiastical 
Court of the Province should hold his ancient and original position as 
invested in that character with unquestionable ecclesiastical authority, 
whilst his Court is to be subject to an appeal to the purely lay 
tribunal.’ 


In considering this apology we must walk in the light of 
a maxim as true and logical as it is venerable, /atet dolus in 


‘1 See amendment moved by the Earl of Devon, seconded by the 
Bishop of Oxford, Minutes of Proceedings of 60th Meeting, Jost, page 14. 
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generalibus. We accept with more than willing acquiescence 
the propositions that every subject has his resort to the Crown ; 
that doctrine is not the function of lay courts ; that determining 
doctrine or ritual and interpreting documents are two very 
different things ; and, finally, that any admission of the lay 
element into the system of ecclesiastical judicature depends 
on the due acceptance of the rights of the spiritualty. Still 
the question is, whether the Commission has in its Report 
given the best expression to its own excellent principles. 
This portion of the Report was not unanimously adopted. 
But we shall not yet open the minutes of the proceedings, 
although upon this one head we are compelled to forestall 
the consideration, on which we should have preferred to have 
entered as a whole, of the ‘Recommendations.’ The weight 
of the names attached to the following dissents bespeaks by 
itself respectful attention to their contents. 


‘rt. I am unable to concur in the recommendation that there 
should be in all cases an appeal from the Provincial Court to the 
Final Court. 

‘I think that the right to appeal should belong to the defendant 
only.— Devon. 

‘2. I dissent also from the recommendation that the obligation 
on the part of the Final Court of Appeal to obtain from the arch- 
bishops and bishops answers to specific questions as to the doctrine 
or view of the Church of England should only exist when one or more 
of the lay judges present at the appeal should demand it. 

‘I think that this reference should be made in all cases of doctrine 
or ritual.—DEvon. 

‘We concur in this reservation. —E. H. Winton, J. F. Oxon, 
W. C. Lake, W. C. JAMEs.’ 


Sir Robert Phillimore goes still further in his dissent. His 
reservation runs as follows :— 


‘I am unable to concur in those recommendations of the Report 
which suggest that there should be an appeal to the Crown, in other 
words, that lay judges should decide causes in the last resort, the 
practical effect of which would be to enable these lay judges to 
dictate to the archbishop spiritual sentences which he would have, 
perhaps, contrary to his own judgment to pronounce. 

‘If, entertaining this opinion, it be my duty to say what would be, 
if not the best, the. least objectionable solution of the difficulties 
which have always been inherent in this matter, and the fairest 
adjustment of the present relations of Church and State, I would 
suggest that there should be no appeal in any spiritual cause beyond 
the Court of the Archbishop. At the same time, I would give the 
State the power to insist that there should be one or more trained 
assessors of legal experience and standing to assist in the administra- 
tion of justice by that Court. 
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‘If there is to be any such appeal it should be, in my judgment, 
subject to the safeguards and provisions suggested by Lord Devon.— 
ROBERT PHILLIMORE.’ 


We do not differ very much from the learned civilian in ° 
our theoretical conclusions. But we are unable to flatter our- 
selves that these times would suffer the Archiepiscopate to 
assume a position of independent authority, such as it has 
never possessed since the institution of the Court of Delegates ; 
or, indeed, if we bear in mind the appeals to Rome for which 
that Court was the substitute, since the days of the Saxon 
Church. Indeed, we read the last sentence of Sir Robert 
Phillimore’s dissent as implying as much, while he tactfully 
took advantage of a uniquely opportune occasion to make 
a protest in favour of what was abstractedly the truth. 
Irrespective of any principle involved, we do not see how 
the recommendation of the Commission can work without 
considerable friction. If you once accept the desirable 
machinery of the assistance of theological experts it would be 
far better to make it consistent and universal. Its being left 
optional, as in the Report, is an expedient fraught with risk. 
Probably the option will always be resorted to, and then the 
expedient had better be regular and compulsory, or else, if it 
is to be fitful, the fitfulness will be suspicious and damaging 
to its own efficiency. Whenever a case occurs where assessors 
have not been called in, the presumption may naturally be 
that they might have changed the result. Again, it might 
happen that one judge had insisted on summoning them 
against the wishes of his four colleagues. Such an incident 
would hardly produce harmonious working within the Court. 
Besides, in order to test sufficiently the working of the rota- 
tional system, we ought to have some idea of the number of 
the judges who compose the whole body. With a small 
number the tail of one Court might be the head of the next, 
and if the number was too large to admit of this, the diffi- 
culty might (as in the case of the Delegates) arise of finding 
enough qualified jurists to be properly charged with such 
responsibility. On the balance of difficulties we should incline 
to some smaller number, as it can hardly conduce to judicial 
efficiency to make an entire breach in the continuous fersonnel 
of the Court. Altogether, while desirous of recognizing the 
just claims of the rega/e, we would prefer a Court in which the 
legal and the theological element sat constantly together with 
equal rights. 

The Report contains due provisions for regulating the 
inhibition pendente lite, and it recommends that two years 
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shall be the limit of time regarding writs for misconduct and 
neglect, and one year for heresy and ritual offences. 

(3) Among the general and miscellaneous recommenda- 
tions, the position of the Provincial Judges fills the first place. 
The Official Principalship and Mastership of the Faculties in 
Canterbury are to be united in one person, while the union of 
the Official Principalship of the two provinces in the same 
judge, now obligatory by a vexatious innovation of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, is to be hereafter optional in 
the two Archbishops, the qualification being that of having 
filled the office of Lord of Appeal, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, or practised as a barrister for ten years, while the 
tenure is to be on good behaviour. 

‘Every person so appointed shall, before entering on his office, 
sign the following declaration :—I do hereby solemnly declare that I 
am a member of the Church of England as by law established. He 
shall further take the oaths and make the declaration required by the 
127th canon of 1604.! 

‘The ancient custom of confirmation of the appointment of the 
Official Principal by the dean and chapter of the Metropolitical 
Church shall be retained.’ 

Moreover, 

‘Sentence of suspension, deprivation, deposition from the ministry, 
or excommunication, shall be pronounced when awarded, by the 
bishop of the diocese in the Diocesan Court, and by the archbishop 
in the Provincial Court.’ 

It requires no gift of reading between lines to appreciate 
the meaning and importance of these recommendations, on 
which we very heartily congratulate the Church. 

‘ Assessor’ in the Report is defined to mean a person who 
advises the judge, but has no voice in the decision. All 
appeals are to be by way of rehearing the matter appealed 
against. In case of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s inability, 
his place is to be taken by the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
of Winchester, or the Senior Bishop of the Province ; and in 
that of the Archbishop of York by the Bishop of Durham or the 
Senior Bishop of the Province. This quiet ignoring of the vulgar 
error that one archbishop must be the substitute for another 
indicates growth in the knowledge of ecclesiastical principles. 

‘1 “ Before he enter into or execute [his] office he shall take the oath 
of the King’s supremacy in the presence of the bishop, or in the open 
court, and shall subscribe to the articles of religion agreed upon in the 
Convocation in the year 1562, and shall also swear that he will, to the 
uttermost of his understanding, deal uprightly and justly in his office 
without respect or favour or reward ; the said oaths and subscription to 


be recorded by a registrar then present.”—Extract from the 127th canon 
of 1604.’ 
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Imprisonment as a punishment is to be abolished, and 
refusal to obey the order of the Court is to be punished, in 
the first instance, by suspension for a certain term, and in 
case of continuous disobedience by a further sentence of 
suspension, and then for such time as the Court shall be 
satisfied of the clerk’s obedience ; or, ‘if he be beneficed, and 
the case shall require it, to be deprived by summary process.’ 


‘If the clerk, being beneficed, shall disobey the order of suspen- 
sion, he shall, after three months’ notice, be liable to be deprived of 
his benefice by summary process.’ 


The abolition of the process of duplex querela is recom- 
mended. 

No alteration is recommended in the Visitation Courts, and 
the continuance of the practice of Churchwardens being 
there admitted is by implication recommended in the recom- 
mendation to preserve to them the right of making present- 
ments. We are glad to observe that the Archbishop of York, 
who was known to be favourable to Mr. Monk’s subversive 
Admission of Churchwardens Bill, does not dissent from this 
portion of the Report. 

Finally, the repeal of the Church Discipline Act.and of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act is recommended. 

There is one thing which we are much disappointed at the 
Report’s not containing in specific language, although the pre- 
fatory matter not obscurely points to it: we mean some recom- 
mendation, or substitute for a recommendation, to meet that 
which is the source of an infinite amount of the present con- 
fusion—namely, the prevailing ignorance of ecclesiastical law, 
and the consequent substitution, by the Chancery and Nisi 
Prius lawyers who don the garments of civilians, of the prin- 
ciples of the system which they know for those of the system 
which they profess to administer. A learned and competent 
Faculty of Ecclesiastical Law is the necessary foundation of 
learned and competent ecclesiastical courts, and might, now 
that the Universities are running wild after unlimited new 
fields of study, be well undertaken by them. It may not be 
generally known that the LL.D. (Doctor of Laws) of Cam- 
bridge presumes Canon Law. The D.C.L. of Oxford is only 
supposed to teach Czvz/ Law. 

We must now briefly note the reservations other than 
those to which we have already adverted. 

The Archbishop of York dissents from the discretion 
given to the Bishop as to stopping suits. He also recom- 
mends a ‘method of direction and arbitration without resort 
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to the Courts’—namely, by order of the Bishop. But by 
making such order appellable he virtually renders it 
judicial, and yet without the sufficient safeguards of a fully. 
organized Court. The Dean of Peterborough and Mr. Jeune 
concur in these reservations, and Lord Coleridge does with 
the second of them. 

Dr. Deane and Chancellor Espin dissent from the recom- 
mendation which gives to the Bishop the absolute power of 
refusing leave to institute proceedings in cases of ritual and 
doctrine. 

No doubt there is much to be said against as well as for 
this provision. But the Commission must have been driven 
to making the recommendation by the practical experience 
of these late years, during which the conduct of divine service 
has become a matter of general and unhappily contentious 
interest. Moreover, in these cases the Bishop must give the 
reasons in writing, which will, according to all ordinary rules, 
be a pretty sufficient safeguard against capricious action, 
Bishops know, like other people, that public opinion so-called 
has teeth. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman’s dissent is upon a point of his own, 
He does not wish to confine the hearing of appeals to the 
members of a single profession. He would leave it open to 
the Crown to appoint lawyers, Churchmen or any other 
persons who may be thought competent, as with the Dele- 
gates under Henry VIII.’s statute. This is hardly practical, 
but it would have been practical to have gone a step further 
and suggested the restoration of canonists. 

In referring to Lord Chichester’s reservation we must call 
particular attention to the position taken up by him in the 
Commission. We do so, not because he could claim to be its 
strongest member, nor because his reputation for ecclesiastical 
learning has been established, but in reference to that which 
has been the consistent characteristic of his long and honour- 
able career. Without the eloquence or power of his contem- 
porary Lord Shaftesbury, but with similar convictions, Lord 
Chichester is a representative of the old-fashioned anti-Papal 
Evangelical party, a hero of Exeter Hall in its earliest and 
most brilliant days. His assent or dissent to the Report is 
that test of the strength of the chain at its weakest part 
which we are so constantly called upon to apply. Bearing 
this in mind, we turn to the Report and to the reservations, 
and we find that Lord Chichester is with his colleagues, 
except on two or three points most temperately expressed. 
The note is brief, so we give it in full :— 
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‘Whilst agreeing generally with the suggestions of the majority of 
my colleagues, which, in my opinion, would effect a considerable 
improvement upon the present mode of procedure in the ecclesiastical 
courts, I feel unable to concur in the following recommendations :— 

‘1, That the bishop should preside in his own court except under 
certain specified circumstances :— 

‘(a.) I object to this, because it seems to me that upon any charge 
against a clerk for breach of the law the issue should be tried by the 
fairest and most competent tribunal that the legislature can provide ; 
and that, with this view, all judges in ecclesiastical courts should be 
laymen, learned in the law. 

‘(.) Because also under the recommendations in the Report, it 
seems more than probable that in some dioceses the Court of First 
Instance will be presided over by the bishop, and in others by the 
bishop’s chancellor, thus creating a very anomalous discrepancy, in 
the constitution of the court, between one diocese and another. 

‘2. I also object to the continuance of the present mode of 
procedure, recommended in the Report, which requires the consent 
of the bishop before any proceeding can be instituted in his own 
court. 

*3. I concur generally in the suggestions of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York, appended to the Report, for giving something of 
a legal character to a bishop’s order as to the conduct of public 
worship. —CHICHESTER.’ 


Lord Coleridge’s second and more full dissent from the 
Bishop’s absolute discretion is strongly accentuated, and it 
may be worth while to quote the principal sentences of the 
Chief Justice’s rhetorical reservation. 


‘The right as now claimed and exercised covers everything, moral 
delinquency of the gravest kind, doctrinal error the most extreme, 
ritual excess, whereby in spite and defiance of the law a repugnant 
congregation may be compelled to assist at a ceremonial which they 
think symbolizes an abject and mischievous superstition. It is 
obviously no answer in reasoning to say that the right claimed would 
never be so abused. But besides, this is a right clearly capable of 
being abused, more likely to be abused in proportion to the strength 
and earnestness of character of those who claim it; finally, one 
which, desiring to speak with true respect, I must think in fact has 
been abused.’ 


It is much to be regretted that one whose high office 
signifies judicial calmness should have been betrayed into 
language suitable to the contentious platform, the language 
of an advocate, not of a justiciary. But it is not upon the 
taste of the Chief Justice’s dissent that we wish to dwell. 
We desire to appeal to it as a danger signal. It is true that 
Lord Coleridge limits his disapprobation to one point, and 
is generous enough to say of the remaining Report :— 
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‘There are some other points on which the Report does not 
represent my individual opinion, but they are none of them, except 
the one as to which I have ventured to express myself above, serious 
enough to justify me in withholding my signature from a Report the 
recommendations of which, on the whole, I regard as very valuable, 
and as likely, if adopted, to bring about a very beneficial change.— 
COLERIDGE, C.J.’ 


But other persons, whom prejudice and passion may sway 
as no one will believe that they do the great judicial 
authority with whom we are concerned, will probably import 
a similar spirit into their treatment of the recommendations as 
a whole ; and as among these will no doubt be found persons 
high in station or potent in influence, all we can say to our 
friends is—‘ Gang warily!’ 

Lord Penzance’s opposition to the entire body of his 
colleagues assumes the most direct and distinct form: for he, 
the one Commissioner who might have been assumed to have 
been officially the pivot of the whole Commission, and the 
adviser of its members, having attended fourteen times out 
of the seventy-five days on which the Commission sat, and 
having been absent from the twenty-second meeting, of 
February 23, 1882, till the seventy-third, and last but two, on 
July 6, 1883, alone felt himself competent, as the result of his 
mature study of the question, to separate himself from all his 
colleagues and approach the Queen with a counter Report. 

The prefatory portions of this document are noteworthy, 
devoted as they are to laying down a theory of the source of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction inspired by the most inflated 
Erastianism. Though Lord Penzance is careful in avoiding 
even the most indirect reference to the incident, these para- 
graphs are obviously intended to serve as his justification for 
his persistent refusal, against the insistance of both Arch- 
bishops, to qualify as Official Principal both of Canterbury 
and York in the regular method prescribed by the canons of 
1604. 

When we come to Lord Penzance’s positive recommenda- 
tions, we find them limited to three heads. He is of course 
opposed to the Bishop’s discretion, and patronizes those vener- 
able bogies the ‘three aggrieved parishioners.’ 

In opposing the Bishop’s personal session as Judge of the 
Court of First Instance, he constructs a plan of paternal juris- 
diction on the part of the Bishop which it would require a 
very subtle intellect to distinguish from judicial action, except 
that perhaps it is more weak in protective safeguards. 

Finally, all his power of strong writing is concentrated 
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upon a highly-coloured denunciation of the recommendation 
to restrict the precedents-making effects of the judgments of 
the Court of Appeal. 


‘Such a system, if adopted, would result in this, that no case 
would become a precedent for the decision of cases arising after it, 
except those in which every circumstance was identical. No legal 
principle would be asserted or established, no general interpretation 
of the terms and directions involved in the Rubrics of the Prayer 
Book, or of the language in which the doctrine or the ceremonial of 
the Church has been expressed by lawful authority, could be arrived 
at or ascertained. Every fresh point, though in reality falling under a 
general category with which the court had previously dealt, would 
become necessarily the subject of a fresh suit to settle it, and until it 
was brought to adjudication no man would be able to tell what the 
law might be held to be. In a word, such a system, if acted upon for 
half a century, would destroy the ascertained law altogether ; and had 
it been maintained in the temporal courts from early times, it is not 
too much to say that what is known as the common law of the land 
could have had no existence.’ 


The date upon which the Commission concluded its labours 
cannot but arouse feelings of grateful awe in the minds of 
Churchmen who look beyond the present hour. They were 
not long ago reminded that Mr. Newman used to observe 
July 14 as the anniversary of the Church revival which he 
dated from Mr. Keble’s assize sermon on National Apostasy, 
preached on July 14, 1833, at the Oxford Assizes. There 
were vague suggestions some months back of observing the 
fiftieth year of the movement, marked as it was in the same 
year by the sermon and the 7racts for the Times; but these 
were silenced by Dr. Pusey’s death. Now we have here a 
more impressive and authoritative commemoration than any 
function could have afforded in the striking coincidence of 
the half-century having been within a day concluded by the 
official completion at the hands of men of most diverse 
opinions, high and influential in Church and State, of a 
document built up upon the recognition of the continuity and 
implicit Catholicity of the Church of England as a national 
Church and a branch of the Church Universal, and of her 
spiritual claims, the general neglect or denial of which had 
at the earlier date led to the uprising in which Mr. Keble’s 
was the earliest voice heard. It struck a few with terror 
or remorse; it filled more with anger or derision; and now 
within the half-century it has made good a solid victory over 
the reason of representative leaders of public opinion, some 
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of whom have been distinguished by an honest and undis- 
guised opposition to the school once called Tractarian. 

We may be thought by persons whose lives have been spent 
in the atmosphere of the Tractarian revival, and who only know 
about earlier public opinion through hearsay, to exaggerate 
the prospective value of this Report. They will tell us that 
the chances are much against the mere:statements of the com- 
missioners producing an immediate effect on public men, 
Perhaps not, but still the character of the controversy will 
be changed, and instead of the party which is called High 
Church, Laudian, or Tractarian—oddA@v dvoydrav popd) 
pia—having to be continually proving its position, it is now 
able, if it realizes its own strength, to put its opponents to 
the proof. They will, of course, be very angry, and prob- 
ably in proportion incautious ; while the victory on the other 
side can only be imperilled by the rashness so commonly born 
of elation. 

Very likely they will call us to account for the stress 
which we lay upon the continuity of the Church before and 
after the Reformation. The more audacious and ignorant 
will still deny it, while those whose eyes are being opened 
will deny that anyone ever did deny it, all the while pretending 
that it was nothing more than a legal figment which might 
be held consistently with the vulgar theory of the Reforma- 
tion. We are well aware that the conception of the continuity 
of the Church of England has never died out among the 
instructed. Our ecclesiastical courts in particular could not 
have maintained their existence on any other condition. But 
the belief was —there we agree with our opponents—a barren 
and technical one, familiar only to a narrow class, and even by 
them hardly co-ordinated with anything beyond the purlieus 
of Doctors Commons. For the mass of the people, fed on 
the husks of prejudice and declamatory perversion of history, 
Henry VIIL., with the help of Luther and Calvin, had pulled 
down the Catholic Church, and formed in its place the Pro- 
testant Church. But while we are not unpractical enough to 
suppose a speedy practical result from the Report, we do 
appreciate the greater difficulty under which the ultra-Protest- 
ants will labour in bolstering up these obsolete perversions of 
history. 

The success, great as it unquestionably is, will be, we 
must emphatically insist, in the first instance, a moral one. 
The Report discredits the Church Discipline Act and the 
Public Worship Regulation Act; it condemns the constitu- 
tion of the Judicial Committee, and it censures Lord Pen- 
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zance by implication. But until Parliament has ratified its 
conclusions, the two Acts, the Committee, and the Judge are 
legally precisely what and where they were before its appoint- 
ment. No one can ensure, whatever may be his hopes and 
expectations, that the obstructive powers, now menaced and 
put on their guard, may not be for a long time stronger than 
the Commission which has criticized them. Anyhow, there 
is every inducement for the inculpated authorities to die 
hard. Dying hard, as understood under the conventional 
system of modern civilization, is not blustering and defying 
—these are generally the ceremonial of surrender—but 
warily watching every step of the other side, and using with 
calculated mock-modesty every advantage which its mistakes 
may offer to stave off the imminent doom. 

The reliance of the opponents of the Report will be 
founded upon the House of Commons—a body which is as 
often obstinate in resisting wholesome reform as it is reckless 
in closing with mischievous innovations. The House of 
Commons in a strange way possesses attributes naturally 
belonging to single and personal entities. It may be a cor- 
poration which has ‘neither a soul to be saved nor a body to 
be kicked,’ but it is a personality with moods, caprices, and 
prejudices, as sharply marked off as those of living man or 
woman. It has its hot and its cold fits of ecclesiastical legis- 
lation. In 1871 and 1872 it passed without a division the 
Lectionary and Shortened Services Acts, and in 1874 it 
accepted with disastrous enthusiasm the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. A little later it required in a House of 
Commons, in which the Government to which he belonged 
had the majority, all Mr. Cross’s tact, prudence, and admir- 
able temper to secure the passing of the Additional Bishoprics 
Bill. Now the cold fit reigns with Siberian severity. Master 
of the Legions as he is, Mr. Gladstone had twice to let 
Archbishop Tait’s Bill for Mr. Green’s relief vanish away, 
and in two successive sessions his expressed concurrence has 
been powerless to navigate the Cathedral Statutes Bill. 

While the actual Parliament continues we dare not auspi- 
cate success for the Bill needful to place the Commission’s 
counsels on the Statute Book. As to the Parliament which 
will follow, he would be a rash man who forecasts its temper 
or composition. 

The foes of the reform will not be recruited only from 
one or two schools of opinion. Indifferentism may go one 
way or the other, but the emissaries of the Liberation Society 
will be banded together as one man, and in spite of the 
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honest support which the Report in its main features received 
from one of Lord Chichester’s opinions, and in its completeness 
from a Liberal such as Mr. Whitbread, they will no doubt be 
influentially recruited from the Puritan and Radical sides, while 
the language of Lord Penzance’s counter Report gives the 
measure of the opposition which the Erastian so-called friends 
of the Church are sure to offer. On one side will stand the 
beleaguered Report, and on the other the mixed multitude of 
Gebal, Ammon, and Amalek with the children of Lot. 

To the Churchman who may be tempted to exclaim in 
face of this blank prospect that we have gained but little in 
obtaining the Report we must again dwell on the value of 
moral success. That is a gain of which no combination of 
political conspirators can deprive us: while to be conscious 
that we possess it, and to cherish the possession with quiet 
constancy may be the particular trial to which Churchmen in 
the coming time will find themselves called. Mental torture 
is the very effective substitute in these polished days for the 
rack and the thumbscrew. Sooner or later, if we are true 
to our convictions and equal to our difficulties we shall 
succeed, but the time of the success cannot be dated. 

The Minutes of Proceedings are a conscientious record of 
the various motions and amendments adopted or rejected out 
of which the Report grew up: but while the numbers in each 
division are given the names of the voters are suppressed, so 
that the opinion of the different Commissioners can only be 
reached when anyone comes out of the shade to move or 
second something. We do not contest the prudence of this 
reticence, which is, we believe, according to the precedent of 
Commissions as contrasted with Parliamentary Committees, 
but it baffles the critical examiner, who has little left for him 
but to praise the laborious and conscientious diligence which 
clearly actuated this very memorable Commission. 

At a very early period of the Commission’s proceedings 
Canon Stubbs gave a healthy direction to its deliberations by 
planting them on the sure rock of historical research. At the 
third meeting (June 17, 1881) we note that the order was 
given to print and circulate certain suggestions offered by 
him as to the historical questions involved in the inquiry and 
the method of treatment; while at the seventh meeting 
(July 1, 1881)— 

‘Canon Stubbs asked to be allowed to print the results of an 
inquiry which he proposed to undertake as to (1) whether appeals 
against sentences for heresy ever came before the Court of Arches; 
(2) or before Convocation ; (3) or were taken to Rome; (4) or 
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whether there was any appeal on the subject at all ; (5) other points 
of an historical nature. Leave was given.’ 


At the eleventh meeting (July 14, 1881) Canon Stubbs 
presented an enlarged copy of his recommendations, while 
‘Canon’ (as he appears in this document) Westcott took a 
still further step in his most useful parallel suggestion, also 
launched at the third meeting, to acquire information ‘as to 
the ecclesiastical procedure in Churches in communion with 
the Church of England and others.’ We need not further 
quote the number or action of the meetings at which progress 
was made in reference to these inquiries. They both bore 
abundant fruit, and the historical appendices are largely made 
up of the treatises from the pen of Canon Stubbs. 

At the forty-eighth meeting (July 20, 1882)— 


‘On the motion of the Bishop of Oxford, seconded by the Dean 
of Peterborough, it was resolved that Canon Westcott, Canon Stubbs, 
and Mr. E. A. Freeman be appointed as a committee to frame drafts 
of those portions of the Report which will deal with (1) the origin and 
nature of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction over clergy and laity ; (2) the 
principle of the limitations and restraints of it imposed by the civil 
power ; (3) an account of the courts which have exercised ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in England—{a) before the Norman Conquest,.(2) from 
the Norman Conquest to the Reformation, (¢) from the Reformation 
to the year 1832—(4) the system of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
procedure in colonial and foreign Anglican Churches. 

‘On the motion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, seconded by 
Canon Westcott, it was resolved that the Rev. Chancellor Espin, 
Mr. A. Charles, and Mr. F. H. Jeune be appointed as a committee 
to frame a draft of that portion of the Report which will consist of an 
account of the courts before which ecclesiastical cases could have 
been brought from 1832 to the present time, and of the procedure 
therein.’ 


Meanwhile the Report was being built up step by step in 
the adoption, one after another, of resolutions on all the 
various heads of the inquiry, which, combined with the 
essays, for such they were, confided to the two sub-com- 
mittees, substantially make up the document. Finally, at the 
sixty-seventh meeting (April 27, 1883), under the Primacy of 
Archbishop Benson,-— 


‘It was moved by the Archbishop of York, and seconded by 
Mr. Whitbread, that the following be a committee to draft the Report 
—The Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Blachford, Lord Coleridge, 
Sir R. A. Cross, Canon Westcott, Canon Stubbs, Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
Mr. A. Charles, Mr. F. H. Jeune. Ayes 9, oes 0. Carried,’ 


The first notice of the consideration of the draft Report is 
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at the seventieth meeting, June 28, when the Commissioners 
‘considered and amended the draft Report.’ The same entry 
is reported day after day till the Commission ‘concluded 
their labours,’ at the seventy-fifth meeting, on July 13. The 
final stage of their work must, judging from the few days it 
occupied, have been easy and no doubt pacific, but the diplo- 
matic language in which it is recorded is tantalizing. 

We should here note, for the comfort of those inquiring 
persons who may be disappointed at the absence of the 
division lists, that the minutes of the meetings are followed 
by a table of the attendances of the several Commissioners 
during the seventy-five sittings, beginning with Canon Stubbs 
and Professor Westcott, who did not miss a single attendance; 
Chancellor Espin, Sir Walter James, and the Dean of Peter- 
borough, who were present on seventy-two occasions ; and Sir 
Richard Cross, who appears to have been peculiarly efficient, 
on seventy ; and ending with Lord Penzance, who appeared 
fourteen times. 

The concluding portion of the first volume is made up of 
twelve Historical Appendices, the first of which is Canon 
Stubbs’ account of the Courts which have exercised eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in England up to the year 1832, which is 
of course the material out of which the former part of the 
Report has been hewn. This is followed by five other docu- 
ments by the same author. First, we have a calendar of 
‘ Authenticated Trials for Heresy in England prior to 1533, 
Then we have a copy of the Acts by which the clergy recog- 
nized the Royal Supremacy. The next monument of Canon 
Stubbs’ learned labour is of peculiar interest, being ‘ A Colla- 
tion of the Journals of the Lords, with the Records of Convo- 
cation from 1529 to 1547, showing the Dates and the Processes 
by which the Convocations and the Parliament co-operated 
in Ecclesiastical Legislation and Business ; with such further 
Information on this point as can be obtained from the State 
Papers. After some prefatory matter, this chronological 
record is arranged in four parallel columns: Proceedings of 
Convocation ; Proceedings of Parliament ; Notes from Foreign 
Correspondents ; Contemporary Evidence of Chronicles and 
other documents. . It is, of course, impossible to give even so 
much as the most meagre epitome of this deeply-important 
chapter of history so lucidly set forth. But the lesson which 
it teaches is clear to all who do not wilfully shut their eyes. 
The reformational Church of England is not an Act-of 
Parliament Church, whatever anyone may think of some of 
the changes in themselves, of the character of the actors in 
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that eventful drama, or of the moral attitude of the whole 
Church of England. On the contrary, if we regard the trans- 
action as we must do—namely, in its iegal and formal aspect— 
we must acknowledge that the Reformation of Henry VIII. 
was carried through without breach of ecclesiastical continuity 
by the joint and corresponding action of Church and State, 
of Convocation and Parliament. The value of this fact to the 
business before the Commission is not to be estimated. We 
have seen the use made of it in the reference to Convocation. 
One special and important application of it is the light which 
it throws upon the origin of the Court of Delegates, in which 
we see that the Church had its share, but the utility of the 
historical argument, thus systematized as it never was before, 
has a far wider application, and may well be appealed to when 
stress is laid upon the irregularities of the few dark days of 
Edward VL, as if these, and not the reign of his father or of 
Elizabeth, gave its legal character to the English Reformation. 

The next Paper, also by Canon Stubbs, is ‘A Memo- 
randum drawn up from the Journals of the Lords and 
Commons, showing the occasions on which the Convocations 
are formally referred to, in other than cases of Subsidies,’ 
and ranges from 1549 to 1710. It is, of course, not so 
elaborate as the preceding compilation, but it tells a similar 
story with cumulative force. 

We next reach ‘A Collection of Cases illustrative of the 
manner in which Matters relating to the Doctrine, Ritual, 
and Discipline of the Church of England have been dealt 
with by the Temporal Courts since the Middle of the 
Fifteenth Century, by the Secretary, Mr. A. B. Kempe, of 
whose capacity and industry it is impossible to speak too 
highly. 

The seventh Appendix is ‘Notes on the Constitutional 
System of the Gallican Church,’ furnished, at the request of 
the Commissioners, by the Dean of S. Paul’s; and the 
eighth, which is in French, consists of Replies to Questions as 
to the Tenures of Temporalities by ecclesiastics in France 
under the Concordat, by M. Treitt, legal adviser to our 
Embassy in Paris. The ninth Appendix contains the intro- 
duction, with appendix, to that ‘ Return of all Appeals in 
causes of Doctrine or Discipline made to the High Court of 
Delegates’ which Mr. Rothery, the Queen’s Registrar, 
furnished to the House of Commons on the motion originally 
made by Mr. Hubbard in 1865, though it was only carried 
and the return printed in 1868. ‘The points of interest to 
be gathered from the Return being indicated in the Introduc- 
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tion and Appendix, it has not been considered necessary to 
print the former.’ 

The tenth Appendix is the Special Report 7 extenso, and 
the abbreviated General Report, of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Commission of 1830-2. The eleventh Appendix is a list of 
the Reformation and subsequent Statutes relating to the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts, thirty-four in number, and ranging from 
Henry VIII.’s Statute of Citations of 1532 to the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act of 1876; but with a gap between 1676 and 
1813. The twelfth and last Appendix is headed, ‘ Report of 
the more important Statutes contained in the List given in 
the preceding Appendix and 34 and 35 Vic. c. 40,’ beginning 
with the Statute of Citations and ending with the Public 
Worship Regulation Act of 1874. The Act of the 34th and 
35th of the Queen, which is added, is ‘an Act of 1871 to alter 
and regulate the Proceedings and Powers of the Primitive 
Wesleyan Methodist Society of Ireland, and for other pur- 
poses,’ and is manifestly reproduced as an example of har- 
monious co-operation between a spiritual body and the State. 
The Primitive Methodists of Ireland, whom it incorporates, 
are a very different body from their English namesakes, other- 
wise called Ranters, being by their own showing a society 
existing to perpetuate the more Churchlike features of Wesley’s 
own system. A Schedule to the Act contains their authentic 
declaration of their principles drawn up in 1818 in the form 
of a catechism, and so that their private constitution has 
become the law of the land.! 


1 We cannot resist making a quotation from this document, not for 
any light which it throws upon Ecclesiastica! Courts, but as illustrative 
of the history of Methodism, in the eyes of Methodists desirous of holding 
to its primitive standard and speaking at so un-Churchlike a date as 
1818 :— 

‘Q. 3. In what point of view, then, does the Methodist Society con- 
sider itself?—A. Not as an independent Church, nor its preachers as in- 
dependent ministers; preachers and people conjointly constitute a purely 
Religious Society to build each other up: to enjoy the blessings ot 
Christian fellowship, and to promote, by precept and example, the know- 
ledge and practice of vital godliness. 

‘Q. 4. Does this imply a distinct and separate communion, in cele- 
brating the two Christian Ordinances, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper? 
—A. By no means; as the members of the Methodist Society may belong 
to external visible Churches established under different forms; each 
member is left at perfect liberty to partake of those Ordinances in the 
communion to which he or she respectively belongs. 

‘Q. Does not the Methodist Society profess to belong to the Church 
of England? 

‘A. Yes, as a body ; for they originally emanated from the Church of 
England; and the Rev. John Wesley, the venerable founder of the Con- 
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The staple of the second and far more bulky volume of 
the Blue Book is made up of the evidence of the twenty-seven 
clerical and twenty-nine lay witnesses examined before the 
Commission. It is no part of our present task to analyse this 
enormous and very important collection of ecclesiastical in- 
formation and opinion. It will, we are sure, be a mine in 
which labourers in the cause of the Church or of the Church’s 
foes will be digging for many years to come. 

The admirable précis of the evidence added by Mr. 
Kempe must be mentioned with great commendation. Our 
only fear is that it may discourage the study of the actual 
examinations. 

This is not the last word we shall have to say upon the 
Report, while we are sure that the chorus of appreciation, 
favourable or unfavourable, on all sides will go on swelling 
in deafening discord. Meanwhile, we cannot give better 
counsel to Churchmen than the pithy, if altogether reverent, 
advice of Cromwell to his soldiers, to trust in God and keep 
their powder dry. The Report is, we again repeat at the 
risk of being tedious, a moral victory, and as a moral victory 
its value cannot be exaggerated. But it can only be converted 
into a material success 


Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 


under circumstances where man’s wisdom or folly, patience 
or irritation, faith or unfaith, cohesion or discord, will be infi- 
nitely powerful to make or mar the good result. Mean- 
while, ‘ Regnabit Deus in secula ; Deus tuus, Sion, in gene- 
rationem et generationem.’ 


nection, made a declaration of similar import within less than a year 
preceding his decease, viz. :—“ I declare once more, that I live and die a 
member of the Church of England; and that none who regard my judg- 
ment or advice will ever separate from it.” (See Arminian Magazine, for 
April 1790.) This, however, is not now to be understood as interfering 
with the right of private judgment, in cases where education or prejudices 
attach members to other Established Churches.’ 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Book of Koheleth, commonly called Ecclesiastes, considered in 
relation to Modern Criticism and to the Doctrines of Modern 
Pessimism. With a Critical and Grammatical Commentary and 
a Revised Translation. The Donnellan Lectures for 1880-1, 
By the Rev. CHARLES HENRY HAMILTON WRriGuHT, D.D. of 
Trinity College, Dublin. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1883.) 


WE owe a debt of gratitude to the foundation of the Donnellan 
Lectures for the production of this work, as to the foundation of 
the Bampton Lectures for the author’s previous Commentary on 
Zechariah. The greater part of the volume before us consists of a 
series of essays which were delivered as the Donnellan Lectures from 
the pulpit of Trinity College, Dublin. They treat of the Admission 
of the Book of Koheleth into the Canon of the Jewish Church 
(chap. i.), the Relation of the Book of Koheleth to Ecclesiasticus 
and Wisdom (chaps. ii. iii.), the Authorship of the Book of Koheleth 
(chaps. iv. v.), the Pessimism of the Book of Koheleth contrasted 
with Modern Pessimism (chaps. vi. vii.), and the Closing Section of 
the Book, ‘the Days of Life and the Days of Death’ (chap. viii.). 
To these essays are added a new translation and a critical and 
grammatical commentary, together with an appendix of supple- 
mentary notes. 

We cannot speak too warmly of Dr. Wright’s unwearied industry 
and laborious research, carried on in spite of the constant interrup- 
tions of heavy parochial duties, which most scholars would have 
deemed a sufficient reason for abandoning literary tasks. The pres- 
sure of these labours has no doubt prevented him from bringing the 
work up to the standard which he would himself desire, and it seems 
almost unfair to pass adverse criticism upon a work executed in the 
face of so many difficulties, and on the whole deserving a most hearty 
welcome. 

But we cannot help feeling that the book has suffered from the 
circumstances which gave rise to it. ‘The Lectures must have suf- 
fered from a consciousness of their destination, and as essays they 
betray their homiletical origin. It is a pity that the author did not 
entirely rewrite and recast the Lectures for their present purpose. 
The work is no doubt not intended to be a formal commentary on 
the Book, and ought, not to be criticized as such: still it is not con- 
venient to have to look for the exegesis of a passage sometimes in 
one of the essays, sometimes in the notes. 

We naturally turn with interest to learn the writer’s views on the 
vexed question of the date and authorship of the Book. He rejects 
on the one hand the traditional view of the Solomonic authorship, 
first distinctly questioned by Luther; and on the other hand he 
shows that Graetz’s theory, placing the composition of the work as 
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late as the time of Herod the Great, is inconsistent with its relation 
to the Books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, with its admission as 
part and parcel of the LXX Version of the Jewish Scriptures, with 
certain Talmudic statements as to its use in the days of Herod the 
Great and even earlier, and with all that is known about the history 
of the Jewish Canon. Great pains are taken to show that ‘the 
authority and trustworthiness of the Book of Ecclesiastes are not 
imperilled by the denial of its Solomonic authorship. No “ historical 
fact” whatever is thereby necessarily resolved into a mere “literary 
fiction.” 


‘It would be unjust to regard the Book of Wisdom, though pro- 
fessedly written by Solomon, in the light of an imposition ora forgery. The 
charge of forgery would be preferred against the Book of Koheleth with 
still greater injustice. It has always been considered perfectly justifiable 
for an author, in accordance with the indications found in history, to 
pourtray in prose or in verse the feelings and sentiments of distinguished 
persons on remarkable occasions. . . . That the sacred writers did not 
consider themselves debarred from making use of the liberty ordinarily 
accorded to other historians is plain from a candid examination of their 
productions’ (pp. III, 113). 


We agree with Dr. Wright in thinking that ‘ the linguistic features 
which characterize the Book of Koheleth are incompatible with the 
theory that Solomon was | its author.’ No doubt the linguistic argu- 
ment is a ‘waxen nose,’ but the whole colouring and tone of the 
language are distinctly late. ‘If the Book of Koheleth is of old 
Solomonic origin,’ says Delitzsch, ‘then there is no history of the 
Hebrew language. The history of the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture is certainly divided into two epochs by the Babylonish exile, and 
the Book of .Koheleth bears the stamp of the post-exilic form of the 
language.’ Dr. Wright thinks it impossible to fix a definite date for 
the book, but after a review of all the evidence concludes that it must 
have been written some time between B.c. 444 and 328, probably 
towards the close of the period, or about a century earlier than the 
date assigned by the Dean of Wells in his recent Commentary (B.c. 
240-181). 

The chapters in which ‘the teachings of the Book of Koheleth, 
which are unquestionably in some aspects pessimistic, are contrasted 
with the conclusions arrived at by the writers of the modern school 
of philosophic pessimism,’ form the most distinctive feature of the 
volume, and are full of interest. The doctrines of Schopenhauer and 
Von Hartmann are certain, in Dr. Wright’s opinion, soon to attract in 
England more notice than ‘they have yet received. 


‘ My object, he says, ‘has been mainly to point out the conclusions at 
which they have arrived, conclusions destructive not only of faith, but of 
morality—to show the source from whence some of their principles have 
been derived, and to contrast them with the teaching of the sacred Jewish 
philosopher, whom Schopenhauer and other writers of his school vainly 
claim as a precursor’ (p. xi). 


The point of this contrast is well stated in the following words :— 
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‘It must, as Delitzsch has well remarked, be admitted that there were 
imperfections of knowledge which made it impossible for Koheleth to rise 
above a certain sense of Pessimism. It was indeed “in divers portions” 
(wodvupepas) as well as “in divers manners” (oAurporas) (Heb. i. 1) that 
God made known the mystery of His doings to the holy men of old, the 
men who spake from God (2 Pet. i. 21). And though the revelations of 
the New Testament on this point far transcended those of the Old, a veil 
is still to a great extent drawn over the future state, which man would 
fain lift, but cannot. But the Pessimism which was permitted to cloud 
the soul of Koheleth was different from that taught by the miserable 
school of modern atheists. Koheleth never lost sight of his faith ina 
personal God, of a belief in a judgment to come, or even in a future state 
of existence, dark and cheerlessin some respects though his conceptions of 
the Jatter may have been. He exhorted his fellow-men to live righteously, 
soberly, and circumspectly. In spite of his pessimistic views of life, he 
advised them cheerfully to enjoy the present, and not be unduly anxious 
for the future’ (p. 200). 


We are sorry to say that Dr. Wright’s new translation does not 
satisfy us. In a translation intended for students we do not look for 
the freedom and ease indispensable to a version intended for popular 
use. But it should at least render the original faithfully and intel- 
ligibly. But is this rendering intelligible? 

‘And the sun rises, and the sun sets, and even (when going) to its 

place, longing it is to arise there’ (i. 5). 
We venture to think not; and it is not elucidated by a long and 
confused note giving the opinions of different critics. Surely the 
Hebrew accentuation, which is very obscure, must be abandoned, and 
the clear and obvious meaning given by Delitzsch, Plumptre, and 
others, adopted : 


‘And the sun ariseth, and the sun setteth : and panting back to his 
place, he ariseth there again.’ 


The sun, like the wind (v. 6), and the waters (v. 7), moves in an 
unresting round of monotonous labour. It no sooner sets than it 
must (so to speak) start on its long journey through the night back to 
the place of its rising. 

Surely, again, it is hardly English to say, ‘I gave my heart to search 
znto and to seek out by wisdom with regard ¢o all that is done under the 
sun’ (i. 13) ; or again, ‘I said in my heart, it happens according to 
the manner of the sons of men, in order that God may test them, and 
in order that they may see that they are beasts, they with respect to 
themselves’ (ili. 18). Nor is it worth while sacrificing sense to sound 
in order to preserve a paronomasia by such a rendering as ‘like the 
noise of the mett/es under the ett/e, so is the laughter of the fool’ 
(vii. 6). Nettles can hardly be thought of as fuel. Is anything gained 
by keeping the Hebrew idiom in ‘the words of a wise man’s mouth 
are grace’? Hebrew constantly uses a substantive as a predicate 
where English requires an adjective. 

We could wish that the notes in the Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary were somewhat better arranged, and less full of opinions 
quoted merely to be discarded. ‘The Hebrew student who will find 
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these notes useful would learn more from the clear and forcible pre- 
sentation of a single sound opinion than from the accumulation of a 
number of various views, except of course in cases where there is a 
reasonable divergence of opinion. 

Though we have ventured to take exception to some points in the 
execution of the work, we wish nevertheless to give it a most sincere 
welcome, as a valuable contribution towards that thorough and fearless 
study of the Old Testament, in a spirit at once reverent and critical, 
which is unfortunately too rate in-this country. The student of 
Ecclesiastes will find many helps in this volume, and it will suggest 
many thoughts as to the practical bearing upon the problems of life 
of this—to many minds—most fascinating Book. We shall congra- 
tulate Dr. Wright, and the students of the Old Testament in this 
country, if the opportunity, to which he looks forward, of devoting his 
main energies to Old Testament studies, should be speedily realized. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews in Greek and English: with Critical and 
Explanatory Notes. By FREDERIC RENDALL, A.M., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master of 
Harrow School. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1883.) 


A CLEARLY written introduction gives an account of the external 
traditions with regard to the authorship of the Epistle ; and in the 
absence of any certain answer from antiquity, proceeds to discuss 
the question upon the ground of internal evidence. It is argued that 
the character and style of the Epistle are conclusive against assigning 
it to S. Paul. What, then, can be discovered about the writer? He 
was a thorough Hellenist, familiar with the Old Testament and the 
writings of Philo, yet widely removed from the vague mysticism of 
the Alexandrian school of Jewish theology ; familiar, too, with the 
teaching of S. Paul, and deeply influenced by it. He wrote to the 
Palestinian Church—not the mother-Church of Jerusalem—at that 
supreme crisis in the history of the Jewish nation and the Christian 
Church when the Temple had either already ceased to exist, or was 
closed against the Christian by the commencement of the Jewish 
rebellion :-— 


‘From his place of captivity at Rome then he wrote this solemn 
warning to the Hebrew Christians, while Jerusalem was perishing by 
famine, slaughter, and‘ fire, to place their trust no more in Moses or 
earthly priests, in the covenant of Sinai or an earthly sanctuary, but in 
the Son, the Eternal High Priest, who has opened a way into the heavenly 
sanctuary for God’s forgiven children. It was a word in season ; for the 
fate of the Hebrew Churches was hanging in the balance ; the destruc- 
tion of the Temple necessitated a final choice on their part, whether they 
would enlarge their sympathies with Gentile Christianity, and frankly 
accept the spiritual nature of Christ’s religion in all its fulness, or crystal- 
lize by slow degrees into those narrow heretical sects, which long survived, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Palestine, as a relic of Jewish Chris- 
tianity. The Epistle no doubt contributed largely to determine the destiny 
of the nobler section, and induce the mass of them to throw in their lot 
with their Gentile brethren. Perhaps its wide circulation and acceptance 
amongst the Hebrew Christians in general helped to obliterate the name 
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of the particular Church to which it was addressed ; and the name of the 
author perished with it ; so that it became generally known and valued 
throughout the Christian Church under the title of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews’ (p. xxiii). 


The Greek text adopted is that of Westcott and Hort, with but 
slight modifications ; it is accompanied by a translation which ‘ aims 
only at the faithful reproduction of the original.’ 

The notes are a model of brevity and lucidity. ‘The discussion 
of interpretations, whose claims have failed to stand the test of 
thorough investigation, is purposely curtailed within the narrowest 
possible limits.’ Words are never wasted, but we are never at a loss 
to understand Mr. Rendall’s meaning. The style of the work is 
in striking contrast to the redundant exuberance of Dr. Farrar’s 
Commentary in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. The 
notes do not flash with coruscations of rhetoric and metaphor, nor is 
all literature ransacked for illustrations relevant and irrelevant ; but 
they are thoroughly sound and serviceable. To sixth-form boys who 
take, as many do, a keen interest in the careful study of the New 
Testament; to theological students commencing their work, who 
have neither leisure nor knowledge to enable them to use a fuller 
commentary advantageously ; to readers who are bewildered by a 
multitude of conflicting opinions, and desire a clear and simple help 
towards ascertaining the plain meaning of the Epistle, Mr. Rendall’s 
notes will prove welcome and useful. 


The Gospel according to S. Matthew, with Notes Critical and Practical. 
By the Rev. M. F. SapLer, Prebendary of Wells. (London: 
George Bell and Sons, 1882.) 


EVERYTHING which Mr. Sadler writes is valuable, and the commen- 
tary before us forms no exception to the rule. It is very different 
from the ordinary run of commentaries, and there is a freshness about 
it which will go far to render it more attractive to the general reader 
than such works sometimes are. It does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive. Indeed, many subjects are passed over sicco pede, and the 
critical element, although not absent, is throughout subordinate to 
the practical. Anything like a harmony of the four Gospels Mr. 
Sadler evidently believes to be an impossibility. His view is, that 
the Gospels being fragmentary, we must be content to leave them so, 
without endeavouring to piece them together, and make them dove- 
tail into one another. Verbal criticism is also kept within very nar- 
row limits—e.g. the notes on émovow¢ are meagre in the extreme. 
‘* Daily bread.” There are differences of opinion respecting the 
rendering of the word expressed by “daily” in our translation. The 
most probable meaning is the one we adopt.’ This is all that we find 
in the commentary proper. <A footnote under the text tells us a 
little more ; but it is very little. We warn our readers, then, that they 
must not expect to find everything here ; but what there is, is admir- 
able. Itis far the best practical commentary that we know, being plain- 
spoken, fearless, and definite, and containing matter very unlike the 
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milk and water which is often served up in (so-called) practical com- 
mentaries. 

1. It is plain-spoken. Mr. Sadler does not mince matters. If 
he disagrees with other writers he does not mind saying so, and he 
leaves us in no doubt as to his own views and meaning. Take the 
following as a specimen. He is dealing with the case of the rich 
young ruler, and has just pointed out with great care to how severe 
a test he had exposed himself, after which he proceeds as follows :— 


‘Men who forget that Christ looked upon him, and loved him, men 
too who forget that the alternative of giving up all for Christ has never 
been presented to them—for, if it has, they have acted under it just as 
this young ruler did—deal hardly with him. They speak as if, had the 
choice been presented unto them, there could not be the slightest doubt 
but that they would have given up all for Christ. One, now a bishop of 
the Church of England, writes: “‘ We must place this young man in our 
memories by the side of Judas, Ananias, and Sapphira.” 

‘I do not think, then, that it is decent for any commentator to hold 
up this young ruler as an example of covetousness unless he himself has 
gone unscathed through the same trial.’ 


This may be severe ; but is it undeserved ? 

2. It is fearless. ‘This quality comes out in various ways. It is 
seen, for instance, in Mr. Sadler’s method of dealing with the well- 
known difficulty in chapter xxvii. 9, where a prophecy now found in 
Zechariah is ascribed by the Evangelist to Jeremiah. It is not merely 
asserted that ‘ the difficulty respecting S. Matthew ascribing the quo- 
tation to the wrong prophet can only weigh with those who hold the 
narrowest view of verbal inspiration,’ but we are also boldly told 
that— 


‘It may be that if we had his very autograph preserved to us we should 
find in it many such mistakes ; but only bringing out more forcibly the 
word of the Spirit as applicable to the service of all God’s servants : “ We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may 
be of God, and not of us”’ (2 Cor. iv. 7). , 


The same absence of timidity which characterizes this view of inspi- 
ration Comes out in quite another manner whenever Mr. Sadler is face 
to face with a difficulty which he cannot solve. Unlike some com- 
mentators, he does not pretend to omniscience, and is never afraid of 
saying that he is unable to explain a passage satisfactorily. Of course 
if this happens frequently it may legitimately be urged that he was 
not called upon to undertake the office of commentator. But when 
(as in the volume before us) it is only occasional, it serves to give 
confidence in the writer, and is really refreshing after the wild expla- 
nations which seem to satisfy some authors, and the cowardice with 
which difficulties are slurred over, unnoticed and unconfessed, by 
others. 

3. It is definite. For solid Church teaching it stands unrivalled. 
Nothing could be better than the notes on the Sermon on the Mount, 
and the practical lessons drawn with convincing clearness from our 
Lord’s words on the subject of Almsgiving, Prayer, and Fasting. 
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Throughout the whole book the writer is ever on the watch for general 
principles and teaching applicable to the wants of our own day, which 
may legitimately be deduced from the Gospel narrative. So, when 
speaking of the selection of the twelve from the whole number of 
disciples, he asks the following pertinent question :— 


‘If it had been the will of Christ that the true idea of His kingdom 
should be in such bodies as the Society of Friends or the Plymouth 
Brethren, rather than in the Catholic Church, why did He thus, at the 
very outset, ordain a select and exclusive apostolate as the fountain and 
root of the ministry of His Church ; for such a ministry must naturally 
issue in the Episcopate of the Catholic Church, and could not well develop 
into any other ?’ 


Or take the following from the notes on chapter ix. 2, 3 :— 


‘I would have the reader notice here how unspiritual and even wicked 
men can pretend jealousy for the honour of God. It was the Pharisees, 
the enemies of Christ, who asked, “ Who can forgive sins but God only ?” 
They asked this, of course, not knowing that He was God, and so we trust 
the evil thought was forgiven them ; but do not men now ask the same 
respecting the exercise of this same power delegated by Christ to His 
Church? When in obedience to Christ’s first words after His Resurrec- 
tion, the ministers of His Church pronounce a very carefully guarded 
absolution, referring all forgiveness to God, and all the authority of their 
commission to Christ, men persistently ask with the Pharisees, and in the 
very same words, “‘ Who can forgive sins but God only?” Of course none 
can forgive sins but God; but God, or rather Christ, is a Sovereign, and 
He can delegate the power to whomsoever He chooses ; and if men object 
to the exercise of this delegated absolving power by His Priests they seem 
to me to impugn His Sovereignty, and to dictate to Him that He must 
convey forgiveness only in one way ; whereas the Scriptures plainly teach 
us that God has more ways than one of making over remission to the 
penitent believer.’ 


These extracts will show our readers what to expect. We cor- 
dially recommend the volume to all who are engaged in the work of 
practical teaching. It will supply them with weighty arguments in 
support of the position which years ago Mr. Sadler set himself to 
establish, and will afford fresh evidence, if such be wanting, that 
‘Church Doctrine’ is identical with ‘ Bible Truth.’ 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Obadiah and Jonah, 
With Notes and Introduction. By the Ven. T. T. PERowNE, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Norwich. (Cambridge: University Press, 
1883.) 

Tuis edition of these two short prophecies is, it will be noted, by 

Archdeacon, not Dean, Perowne, the general editor: the Perowne 

of Archbishop Parker’s Life, and not the Perowne of the Psalms. 

It does not now appear, we believe, for the first time, and we need 

not therefore say more of it than that these two short pieces are intelli- 

gently though briefly annotated, and that the numerous illustrative 
quotations from modern writers ought to have the effect of arousing 
the interest of young students, and producing in their minds a clear 

idea of the subject-matter of the prophecy in each case. What a 

curious thing it is, we may take this opportunity of saying, that 
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whereas a student’s annotated edition of the Books of Kings and 
of Chronicles is particularly required just now, as those books are 
prescribed for the Cambridge ‘ Preliminary Theological’ examination 
in October next, neither the one nor the other is included in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges? One would have thought 
that the conductors of it would have hastened to supply such a want. 


The Hebrew New Testament of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
A Contribution to Hebrew Philology. By Professor Franz 
De.itzscu. (Leipzig: Dorffling and Franke, 1883.) 

PROFESSOR DELITzscu’s Hebrew version of the New Testament, first 

published in 1877 by the British and Foreign Bible Society, has now 

reached a fifth edition. Substantial corrections and improvements 
have been introduced into the work, and all who are interested in 

Hebrew studies will be glad to have their attention called to this 

short pamphlet, in which the veteran Professor discusses the reasons 

for these changes, and treats incidentally of many interesting points of 

Hebrew syntax. ‘These pages ‘afford a glimpse into the work of 

which the Hebrew New Testament is the fruit ; and they show what 

instructive results have proceeded therefrom for Hebrew grammar, 
especially syntax.’ 

In the successive revisions of the work Professor Delitzsch has 
been aided by many friends, and particularly by his ‘sharp-sighted 
critic in Oxford,’ Professor Driver, from whose letters many passages 
are quoted. But he does not wish to claim perfection for it. . 

‘I am far,’ he says, ‘from presuming that I have realized the ideal. A 
true and satisfactory version of the New Testament is a thing of the 
future, and will only be produced when the new Thora of the Gospel has 
been received into its heart of hearts by the regenerated remnant ot 
Israel’ (p. 29). 

Meanwhile— 

‘We have cause to say that our new translation has contributed some- 
what to bring the New Testament nearer to the Jews as a prominent 
work of their literature. In a letter to Dr. Rahmer at Magdeburg I de- 
clared the New Testament to be the highest work that the Jewish genius 
has produced. He remarks in his Literaturd/att that this statement is 
relatively true ; and Dr. Immanuel Deutsch in his review there owns that 
form and matter, contents and dress, are productions of the Hebrew 
spirit and of Hebrew intuition’ (p. 6). 

The pamphlet concludes with a handy list of essays and notices, 
more or less closely connected with the work of the translation, which 
have been published by the author in various periodicals from time to 
time. 


An Examination of some of the more important Texts in the New 
Testament that relate to the Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Special Reference to the Treatment they have severally received in 
the Revised Version. By Francis TILNEy Bassett, M.A., Vicar 
of Dulverton, Somerset. (London : Elliot Stock, 1883.) 

TEN passages are selected for examination : the Baptismal Formula 

of Matt. xxviii. 19; five texts in which Christ is called God ; three 

VOL. XVII.—NO. X XXIII. P 
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texts in which Christ is identified with Jehovah ; and one bearing on 
the Authority of Christ. The discussion refers partly to the readings 
partly to the renderings, adopted by the Revisers. Mr. Bassett heartily 
approves of the Revisers’ changes in Matt. xxviii. 19 and i. 23 ; he 
thinks that in John i. 18 the marginal reading ‘ only begotten God’ 
shov'!d have been introduced into the text ; he allows that a doubt 
as to the ‘Yue reading in Acts xx. 28 is rightly expressed in the margin, 
but regrets that any expression of uncertainty as to the rendering of 
the much-disputed passage in Rom. ix. 5 should have been admitted ; 
he acknowledges that the external evidence for Oed¢ in 1 Tim. iii. 16 
is insufficient ; in John viii. 58 he rightly thinks that the sense given 
in the margin should have found a place in the text ; he condemns 
severely the omission of Kuptoc in 1 Cor. xv. 47; and questions hesi- 
tatingly the rendering of Phil. ii. 5, and with more confidence that of 
Matt. xx. 23. 

We cannot think that he makes good the charge, which he says he 
believes is daily gaining ground, ‘that the Revision has an Arian ten- 
dency’ (p. 84). It is quite true that ‘religious men do not like to 
lose an emphatic statement in Scripture’ (p. 85); but religious men 
must learn that the cardinal doctrines of Christianity do not depend 
on disputable readings or renderings; and all the passages in which 
Mr. Bassett takes exception to the Revisers’ judgment are passages 
in which orthodox scholars have held different views. 

To attribute the non-acceptance of the reading povoyerjc ede in 
John i. 18 to ‘an Arianizing majority’ (p. 47) is really a monstrous 
accusation, No doubt the Revisers here ‘forsook their favourite 
authorities and cancelled their ordinary rule’ as to the weight of 
documentary evidence, and we agree with Mr. Bassett in regretting 
their decision ; but the startling and novel character of the reading, 
and the generally conservative tendencies of the Committee, are quite 
sufficient to account for this procedure, without charging them with 
‘going out of their way to avoid a reading which furnishes a still 
stronger proof of the Deity of our Lord’ (p. 46). 

No doubt it is hard to be absolutely fair and free from dogmatic 
prejudice ; but the honesty of the Revisers is beyond question, and 
though the thoughtful reader may be compelled to give up some pas- 
sages on which he has been accustomed to rely for proof, he need 
not fear that any of the great fundamental doctrines of the Church ot 
Christ can be imperilled by more faithful renderings, or by frank 
acknowled<ment of doubts as to the certainty of a few hitherto gene- 
rally received readings. 


fTistory of the Christian Church. By Puitip Scuarr, D.D., &e. 
Apostolic Christianity. 2 vols. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1882.) 


Tuis work, which is a rewriting of one published many years ago, 
must have appeared in America about the same time that Canon 
Farrar's Zarly Days of Christianity appeared in England. The two 
works touch the same period, and resemble one another in treating 
their subject piecemeal, and in the essay manner rather than in that 
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of the chronicler. In other respects, however, they differ. Dr. 
Schaff avoids the overloading, the reiteration, and extreme and un- 
necessary lengthiness which make the English work heavy reading. 
His essays are shorter, clearer, and brighter than Canon Farrar’s, 
while at the same time his display of the literature of the subject is 
more complete and exhaustive. Indeed, the amount of reading ex- 
hibited by the German-American professor is something marvellous. 
Not the smallest work bearing upon his subject appears to have 
escaped him. But, though weighted with this heavy amount of 
knowledge, Dr. Schaff does not write the least like a man over- 
whelmed with the vastness of the burden which he has to carry. He 
writes freshly, simply, and with a delightful eloquence. His simple 
faith, in the midst of all the crudities and ingenuities of the various 
‘views’ which he has examined and tested, is altogether refreshing. 
All the batteries of all the sceptics have not availed to dislodge one 
stone from the goodly edifice of his faith. The experience which he 
has acquired has rather led him to a deep admiration of the many- 
sided power of Christianity in the past, and a perfect confidence in 
its mission for the future. 


‘ Christianity,’ he writes, ‘has passed through many stages of its earthly 
life, and yet has hardly reached the period of full manhood in Christ 
Jesus. During this long succession of centuries it has outlived the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the dissolution of the Roman Empire, fierce 
persecutions from without, and heretical corruptions from within; the 
barbarian invasion, the confusion of the dark ages, the Papal tyranny, the 
shock of infidelity, the ravages of revolution, the attacks of enemies, and 
the errors of friends ; the rise and fall of proud kingdoms, empires, and 
republics ; philosophical systems and social organizations without number. 
And, behold, it still lives, and lives in greater strength and wider extent 
than ever, controlling the progress of civilization and the destinies of the 
world, marching over the ruins of human wisdom and folly, ever forward 
and onward, spreading silently its heavenly blessings from generation to 
generation, and from country to country, to the ends of theearth. It can 
never die ; it will never see the decrepitude of old age; but, like its Divine 
Founder, it will live in the unfading freshness of self-renewing youth and 
the unbroken vigour of manhood to the end of time, and will outlive time 
itself. Single denominations and sects, human forms of doctrine, govern- 
ment, and worship, after having served their purpose, may disappear and 
go the way of all flesh ; but the Church Universal of Christ, in her Divine 
life and substance, is too strong for the gates of hell’ (p. 19). 


The above may serve as a specimen of the style of this book, 
which is throughout earnest, vigorous, impressive. In its contents it 
embraces the planting, growth, and development of the Christian 
Church, so far as it is contained in or connected with the canonical 
Scriptures, the volumes being thus confined to the first century. 
Other volumes are to follow, carrying down the history to the Refor- 
mation era, but none, we think, will surpass in interest the present 
instalment, in which all the hard and intricate questions raised by 
modern research as to the authenticity and genuineness of the 
Scriptures, the germs of Church government, doctrine, and discipline, 
and the other questions which come thronging quick upon us in these 
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days of eager questioning and unlimited freedom of opinion, are 
handled. The reader may not, perhaps, acquiesce in all the con- 
clusions at which Dr. Schaff arrives ; but we think we can undertake 
to say that in no case will he be dissatisfied with the tone and spirit 
of his treatment, or with the sufficiency of his learning. This book 
containing as it does discussions on so many points of the deepest 
interest, it is impossible within the limits of a short notice to do any- 
thing like justice to its contents. We must limit ourselves to pointing 
at Dr. Schaff’s conclusions on some of the points which have most 
engaged the attention of Biblical and theological scholars of late, 
Among these we would specially point to the complete and most 
satisfactory refutation of the wild theories of the Tiibingen school 
to be found at page 213. Starting from that which is conceded 
by the most advanced advocates of the most destructive criticism, 
viz. the historical truth and genuineness of the four Epistles to the 
Romans, Galatians, and Corinthians, Dr. Schaff points out that from 
these documents alone, excluding all the other Scriptures, can be 
proved (1) the Divine mission of Christ, His birth from a woman of the 
royal house of David, His holy life and example, His betrayal, passion, 
and death for the sins of the world, His resurrection on the third day, 
His repeated manifestations to the disciples, His ascension and 
exaltation to the right hand of God, whence He will return to judge 
the world; the adoration of Christ as the Messiah, the Lord and 
Saviour from sin, the eternal Son of God ; also the election of the 
twelve, the institution of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the mission 
of the Holy Spirit, the founding of the Church ; (2) Paul’s own con- 
version and call to the apostleship by the personal appearance to him 
of the Redeemer exalted to heaven; (3) the origin and rapid 
progress of the Christian Church in all parts of the Roman Empire ; 
(4) the presence of miraculous powers in the Church; (5) the 
existence of much earnest controversy—but not about the great facts 
on which the faith was based, but upon certain deductions from them ; 
(6) the essential doctrinal and spiritual harmony of Paul with the 
elder apostles (which disproves the Tiibingen theory of Pauline, 
Petrine, and Johannine Christianity) ; (7) Paul’s collision with Peter 
at Antioch proved to be not a collision of doctrine, but merely a 
question of conduct. Very striking is the account given of the 
practical recantation by Dr. Baur before his death of the mischievous 
theories of which he was the chief exponent (p. 211). Passing toa 
different topic, we may note the satisfactory treatment by Dr. Schaff 
of the Petrine claims. He admits freely (that which we think all 
candid inquirers must admit) that S. Peter was at Rome, but of 
course rejects his twenty-five years’ popedom as a giganticchronological 
fiction. In his view the famous Rock Text found its fulfilment in 
Peter being the first converter of both Jews and Gentiles. The passage 
in which he speaks of the Pope’s claims as founded on him deserves 
to be quoted for its dry humour :— 

‘It is certainly very significant that the weaknesses even more than 
the virtues of the 2a/ural Peter—his boldness and presumption, his dread 
of the cross, his love for secular glory, his carnal zeal, the use of the 
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sword, his sleepiness at Gethsemane—are faithfully reproduced in the 
history of the Papacy ; while the addresses and epistles of the converted 
and zuspired Peter contain the most emphatic protest against the 
hierarchical pretensions and worldly vices of the Papacy, and enjoin truly 
Evangelical principles—the general priesthood and royalty of believers, 
apostolic poverty before the rich temple, obedience to God rather than 
man, yet with proper regard to the civil authorities, honourable marriage, 
condemnation of mental reservation in Ananias and Sapphira and of 
simony in Simon Magus, liberal appreciation of heathen piety in Cornelius, 
opposition to the yoke of legal bondage, salvation in no other name but 
that of Jesus Christ’ (p. 268). 
Dr. Schaff’s account of S. John is happy and striking :— 


‘John was not a missionary, nor a man of action like Peter and Paul. 
He did little, so far as we know, for the outward spread of Christianity, 
but all the more for the inner life and growth of Christianity where it was 
already established. He has nothing to say about the government, the 
forms, the rites of the visible Church, but all the more about the spiritual 
substance of the Church. He is at once the apostle, the evangelist, and 
the seer of the new covenant’ (p. 412). 

Dr. Schaff has no hesitation in assigning the Apocalypse to S. 
John, and thinks it was written before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
His Gospel he calls ‘the golden sunset of the age of inspiration,’ and 
holds it to have been written in Ephesus when Jerusalem lay in ruins, 
when the Church had finally separated from the Synagogue, when the 
Jews and the Christians were two distinct races. ‘If the fourth 
Gospel be not assigned to him,’ he says, ‘it, and indeed the whole 
New Testament, becomes the strangest enigma in the history of 
literature, and incapable of any rational solution’ (p. 676). ‘The 
differences between John and the Synoptists are many and great, but 
there are no contradictions’ (p. 678). ‘It is the most original, the 
most important, and the most influential book in all literature’ (p. 688). 
It will be inferred from these expressions that Dr. Schaff makes no 
half-hearted defence of the Johannean authorship, and gives it as his 
opinion that ‘the external proof of the Johannean authorship is as 
strong, yea stronger, than that of the genuineness of any classical 
writer of antiquity, and goes up to the very beginning of the second 
century, within hailing distance of the living John. It includes 
Catholic writers, heretics, and heathen enemies’ (p. 701). An elaborate 
proof of this strong assertion follows. Passing to the internal evidence, 
he pronounces this to be still stronger, and to leave ‘at last no 
alternative but truth or fraud’ (p. 709). The proof of this is drawn 
out with no less fulness and skill. He then subjoins a special section 
in order to examine in detail the arguments of the opponents of his 
position. Perfectly familiar with all the ingenious attacks of Strauss, 
Baur, Keim, and a host of others, he dissects them with keen and 
trenchant criticism, and shows their utter untrustworthiness. Familiar 
as we are in England with the splendid labours of Dr. Westcott, we 
yet may find some additional help in the masterly criticisms of Dr. 
Schaff. In discussing the character of the Acts of the Apostles, Dr. 
Schaff has of course to meet the theory of the Tiibingen school that 
the book was written as an irenicum between the Petrine and 
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Pauline sections of the Church. He points out that a reaction has 
taken place in this school, and that it is now admitted by those who 
favour it that ‘the antagonism between Paulinism and Petrinism has 
been greatly exaggerated by Baur, and that the Acts is a far more 
trustworthy account than he was willing to admit’ (p. 738) :— 

‘No history of thirty years has ever been written so truthful and im- 
partial, so important and interesting, so healthy in tone and hopeful in 
spirit, so aggressive and yet so genial, so cheering and inspiring, so replete 
with lessons of wisdom and encouragement for work in spreading the 
Gospel of peace, and yet withal so simple and modest, as the Acts of the 
Apostles’ (p. 739). 

Our space will not allow us to dwell upon Dr. Schaff’s valuable 
review of the Epistles. As to the authorship of that to the Hebrews, 
he rejects the Pauline theory, but will not adopt that which assigns 
the Epistle to Apollos, so ably and, we think, conclusively contended 
for by Dr. Farrar. Dr. Schaff has a very striking comparison of the 
Apocalypse to the Book of Job (p. 829), and coming to the vexed 
question of its date he decides in favour of the earlier period as 
against the traditional one of 95 or 96, but by putting it after the death 
of Nero and before the destruction of Jerusalem (between 68 and 70) 
he cuts away Dr. Farrar’s theory as to the reference of its prophecies 
to Nero, and stigmatizes as silly the idea that it recognizes the vulgar 
notion that Nero should return as antichrist. Dr. Schaff appears to 
favour the preterist, or rather, perhaps, the continuous, theory of 
interpretation, rather than the futurist; but his treatment of this 
subject is less full and satisfactory than many other parts of his book, 
and falls very far short of the elaborate treatment of Dr. Farrar. Dr. 
Schaff rejects the Nepwy-Kaicap solution of the number of the beast, 
and says ‘the oldest interpretation (Za¢einos) known already to a 
grand-pupil of S. John is also the best’ (p. 852). The spirit of the 
book is well represented by his concluding reflections :— 

‘There is no necessary conflict between faith and criticism, any more 
than between revelation and reason, or between faith and philosophy. 
God is the Author of both, and He cannot contradict Himself. There is 
an uncritical faith, and a faithless criticism, as there is a genuine philosophy 
and a philosophy falsely so called ; but this is no argument either against 
faith or criticism, for the best gifts are liable to abuse and perversion, and 
the noblest works of art may be caricatured’ (p. 853). 


For a genuine, healthy Christian criticism, which boldly faces 
difficulties, and examines them with equal candour and learning, we 
commend this work to all who are interested (and who is not?) in 
investigating the earliest growth of the Christian Church. 


The Life of Christ. “By Dr. BERNHARD WEISS, Professor of Theology 
in Berlin. Translated by John Walter Hope, M.A. Vol. IL. 
(Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1883.) 


THE literary habitudes of the age in which our Four Gospels were 
written did not allow of a ‘ Life of Christ’ in the modern sense ; nor 
had the conception of one occurred, it is probable, to those who 
ved at that time. That such a broad and general view of the 
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external facts in the life of Jesus is one of the inteilectual needs ot 
our generation may be gathered from the appearance of such 
elaborate works of that kind as those of Dr. Farrar, Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie, Mr. E. B. Cutts, and others. The work before us is, as may 
be expected, not of this peculiarly English type ; but falls rather into 
the class to which Keim’s Jesus of Nazara, Hausrath’s History of the 
New Testament Times, and Renan’s Life of Jesus belong. It so far 
resembles these that the reader must be prepared for a startling free- 
dom of discussion of every possible hypothesis relating to our Lord, 
His nature, His words, and works. All questions are considered 
open, in its pages ; and nothing is thought too sacred to be subjected 
to the severest analysis. But it differs from them in that the author 
is animated by a constructive and conservative spirit in place of a 
destructive one ; and that his constant aim is to preserve as much of 
the Christian tradition as he conceives that logic will permit him to 
do. ‘The historical construction of the life of Jesus’ he indeed 
defines as his object. Little or no fault can be found from the stand- 
point of belief with the position he announces in his ‘ Dedication’ as 
occupied by himself and maintained in his book : 


.. . ‘What, perhaps, is sufficient for the philosophy of religion does 
not satisfy the religious need. Christianity, as it exists as an historical 
fact, and is defended by the evangelical Church on the ground of its 
historical records, is not a sum of new religious or ethical ideas, but a 
belief in the religious significance of historical facts which, because God 
Himself revealed by them salvation to the world, are in a pbdsition to 
awaken a new religious life, and to make it fruitful in the moral reforma- 
tion of humanity. The methodical collection and scientific presentation 
of those facts from the sources should not and cannot produce belief in 
their religious importance ; but they may remove prejudices, and open 
hearts for the operation of the evangelical proclamation of salvation 
resting on those facts.’ 


The underlying conviction of the writer’s own entire adequacy to 
measure the depth of all difficulties and to solve every problem which 
occurs seems to us wanting in intellectual modesty. ‘I forced my way,’ 
he says, ‘to perfect clearness regarding the history and the character of 
our evangelical tradition.’ But this is a characteristic of the school in 
which German theologians are trained, rather than a personal quality : 
and we do not find anywhere any trace of such arrogance as would 
seem to be implied in the claim to have resolved all difficulties ; 
though we must confess that we are often staggered at the freedom 
taken in discussion. It is painful to an English reader to have S. 
Luke’s account of the miraculous conception of our Lord represented 
as ‘a literary attempt to delineate vividly the experience of that 
moment,’ that the author had ‘ borrowed’ from the Old Testament 
‘the colouring of his narrative’ (p. 223), and to have the suggestion 
made whether ‘ these traditions possess the guarantee of historicity’ 
(p. 225), and again, ‘ the origin of this myth must then be looked for 
on Gentile-Christian ground’ (p. 229). The Temptation is either 
wholly subjective, ‘the history of an inner occurrence which Jesus 
communicated to His disciples,’ or else it is ‘pure myth’ (p. 349). 
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The miracle at Cana fares no better, being divested of its miraculous 
character : or becoming at most ‘a miracle of divine providence, 
instead of divine omnipotence (p. 383). The meaning which he 
attaches to the former phrase is somewhat peculiar. 

‘There must have been something in the occurrence, which had at the 
time given the disciples the impression of the miraculous. . . . That, 
however, could only consist in this, that in unconditioned confidence in 
God, after Jesus had promised a remedy, He turned to his companions 
for assistance; they at first saw no way of doing so,' but ultimately 
means presented themselves for removing the difficulty which had 
arisen in a way humanly unforeseen, although brought about by human 
instrumentality’ (p. 383). 


A view which is nothing less than absurd : for it requires that the 
disciples should be the very persons to regard an action as of a 
supernatural character, which they had the very best means of 
knowing was nothing of the kind! 

On the other hand, the argument by which the. Palestinian 
character and authenticity of the Fourth Gospel is established is 
nothing less than masterly ; and we meet constantly with powerful 
and cogent reasoning in defence of orthodox positions. 

Upon the whole, it is a work to be highly praised and strongly 
blamed : to be read and studied by all divines, but to be read with 
the greatest care and discrimination, when it will be found of great 
value. 


A Religious Encyclopedia ; or, Dictionary of Biblical, Historical, 
Doctrinal, and Practical Theology. Based on the Real-Encyclo- 
padie of Herzog, Platt, and Hauck. Edited by Pui.ip Scuarr, 
D.D., LL.D. Vol. II. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1883.) 


Tuis second volume is far better than the first, and to a great extent 
free from those incidental faults upon which we remarked when 
noticing its publication. Vires acguirit eundo. It is still subject to 
those essential defects of plan to which we have before adverted. To 
our judgment it seems very often brief and jejune where it should be 
ample, and discursive upon matters of very moderate interest indeed. 
Thus, in the former category, we have.‘Good Friday’ dismissed in 
twenty-four lines, ‘Groves and Trees’ in forty-three, ‘ Herodians’ 
in twenty, ‘ Hierarchy’ in twenty-six ; ‘Impanatio’ in twenty-three 
(altogether superficial and inadequate) ; ‘Imposition of Hands’ also 
far too short. On the other hand, some of the biographical articles 
seem to us of excessive length. ‘ Henderson, Alexander’ occupies 
nearly two pages ; ‘ Hodge, Charles’ more than one. Many of the 
articles upon doctrinal and theological subjects, however, are good and 
valuable for their accumulation of facts. ‘God’ is treated (as sucha 
subject should be) with great care. ‘Greek Church’ is useful, 
particularly for its account of the literature of the subject. ‘ Ignatius 
(Epistles)’ contains a full and adequate defence of their authenticity 
by Dr. Gerard Uhlhorn. There are still some printer’s errors left 
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remaining, which might have been weeded out by the exercise of an 
adequate degree of care. ‘Gradule,’ on p. 895, is apparently an 
error for ‘Graduale.’ In ‘Judas Iscariot’ the quotation of the well- 
known line from ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Look on’t again I dare not,’ becomes 
‘ Look owt again,’ a bathos which adds to the effect of the bad taste 
of the allusion. And we cannot but think it a proof of poverty of 
descriptive power when writers fall back upon such commonplaces 
as, ¢.g., On p. 905, ‘ Mr. Green was a man of lovely character,’ which 
is altogether indeterminate. Even in worse taste for a biographical 
article is the literal application of the Scriptural phrase respecting the 
Apostle Barnabas, ‘ He was a good man and full of the Holy Ghost,’ 
to Bishop Gregg of Cork, as the sole and sufficient description of his 
character. The entire article is but twelve lines in length. 


The Gospel and its Witnesses. Some of the Chief Facts in the Life of 
our Lord, and the Authority of the Evangelical Narratives, con- 
sidered in Lectures. By Henry Wace, D.D. (London: John 
Murray, 1883.) 

THESE lectures have a twofold object. They are intended in the 

first instance to establish the claims of the Evangelists to be con- 

sidered as trustworthy witnesses, and in the second place to illustrate 
the spiritual and moral significance of the leading facts related by 
them. Dr. Wace is equally at home in each branch of his subject, 
but in the former of them he appears to us to labour under a dis- 
advantage owing to the form in which his work is cast. ‘It is very 
difficult to make a discussion of the credibility of the Evangelists 
and a description of the arguments for the authenticity of the Gospel 
interesting as a sermon or a lecture delivered in church. To be 
made really helpful, it requires to be done thoroughly ; and for this 
it is necessary to quote authorities and give references in a way 
which must only distract and puzzle the listener as distinct from the 
reader. Hence most of those who have touched on such subjects in 
lectures delivered orally have, when their work came to be published, 
supplemented their utterances by footnotes to which they have 
relegated the directly cri#ica/ matter which was felt to be unsuitable 

for oral delivery. We cannot help wishing that Dr. Wace had been a 

little more liberal in this respect, following the example (to quote a 

single instance) of Bishop Ellicott in his well-known Historical Lec- 

tures on the Life of our Lord,a book in which the footnotes have 
always seemed to us to be the most valuable portion of the work. 

With the exception of this single desideratum, however, we have 

nothing but praise for Dr. Wace’s treatment of his subject. His book 

deserves to be widely read not merely by the clergy, but by thought- 
ful laymen, for whose benefit it is evidently intended, and to whom 
it will give in a reasonable compass a sketch of the overwhelming 
arguments for the trustworthy character of the four Gospels. Dr. 

Wace rests his case mainly (though not exclusively) on the internal 

evidence, that ‘conspicuous and intense veracity of theirauthors . . 

which gives them so firm a hold upon believers, and by which all the 

difficulties raised by criticism are ultimately shattered.’ 
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* Such evidence,’ he says, ‘ may not, indeed, be formally demonstrative, 
In that respect it shares the character of almost all historical and literary 
evidence. But it will ever be convincing to those who recognize the 
supreme moral and spiritual force inherent in our Lord’s words, and in 
the records of the Evangelists. As we have seen, the objections raised 
against the authenticity of a Gospel like that of S. John depend, in the 
ultimate resort, on the question whether the discourses of our Lord in 
that Gospel are pregnant with moral and spiritual truth, or are arid and 
metaphysical. A man whose moral sense is closed to their force cannot 
be convinced by any amount of evidence that the Gospel, as a whole, is 
the work of an Apostle. But in proportion as those words enter your 
hearts and pierce them like a two-edged sword, in proportion as the 
moral force of the Gospels overpowers your whole nature, will you be 
prepared to give due weight to the other elements in their testimony, and 
will you be disposed to think that the most incredible of all things would 
be that they should not literally be true’ (p. 45). 


These considerations are powerfully urged in the opening lectures ; 
and having thus at the outset shown that we have general grounds 
for confidence in the Gospel narrative, the writer takes us briefly 
through the main facts of our Lord’s earthly life as summed up in 
the Apostles’ Creed, indicating more in detail the claims which they 
make on our acceptance, and pointing out their spiritual significance. 

Dr. Wace can hit hard if he chooses ; and there is a good deal 
of excellent plain speaking on the character of the attack made on 
the Church’s faith. It is well said at the very beginning that 
‘Christian writers alone have approached the subject from an im- 
partial point of view.’ It is true that an impression to the contrary 
prevails, but ‘our antagonists are so far from entering on the con- 
sideration of the subject impartially that they actually prejudge the 
very question in dispute’ (pp. 9, 10). 

The statement thus made is amply supported by well-chosen 
quotations from the writings of Strauss, Baur, and Renan, containing 
admissions which cannot but be useful in bringing home to men’s 
minds the fact that the prejudgment of the question is made not by 
‘ Apologists,’ but by their opponents, who are perpetually arguing not 
from the evidence before them, but from abstract theories of possi- 
bilities and impossibilities. 

Again, on p. 61 we are reminded that the critical assault of this 
century on the authority and credibility of the Scripture history— 


‘has not, in any instance, been prompted by an impartial and inde- 
pendent study of the facts for themselves. The critical difficulties did 
not make the philosophy. Men have allowed their minds, in the Apostles’ 
language, to be made spoil of by a vain philosophy, which assumed that 
no influence had ever operated on human nature above human nature 
itself ; and then, when- they were confronted with the momentous facts 
of the Christian Creed and the Christian Scriptures, they set themselves 
with desperate efforts to explain away their credibility, to transform their 
records, and to find excuses of whatever kind for evading their evidence. 
After being applied to the Gospel history and the Apostolical records, 
an attempt is now being made to apply-this philosophy to the Old Tes- 
tament, and to represent the faith of the Jews, not as the result of a 
supernatural education by the miraculous interposition of God, but as 
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the mere natural development of Semitic tendencies. The attempt has 
failed with respect to the New Testament, and has resulted in the critical 
defeat of each successive school in Germany ; and a similar defeat may 
safely be predicted for this new application of the philosophy of the 
century.’ 

In days such as these, when there is a tendency to canonize 
doubt, and to regard it as the sign of a candid mind, plain speaking 
like this is especially welcome ; and we should be glad to see more 
of it from apologetic writers who, we cannot but think, are some- 
times needlessly afraid of hurting the feelings of their opponents. 
We do not want to have mada fides imputed to our antagonists. We 
do want to have the truth told about them. 

Passing on to the later lectures, we have been much struck with 
Dr. Wace’s treatment of the cardinal fact of the Resurrection. In 
this part of the work he is perhaps at his best. He insists again and 
again on the true character of the Apostles’ faith in the Resurrection, 
and the real nature of the fact which forms the key-stone of our 
faith :-— 

‘The mere fact of our Saviour having left the grave was but a part, and 
comparatively a small part, in their view of the Resurrection. The 
essential part of the Resurrection was our Lord’s reappearance to His 
disciples in a glorious form, and the fact that He was still living as a 
Prince and a Saviour among them’ (p. 156). 

Again, on p. 162 we are told :— 

‘As an historic event, the deliverance of our Lord from the grave would 
have been, no doubt, of profound and momentous significance ; but it 
would not have been the reality upon which Christians lived. It was 
not merely, in a word, belief in the Resurrection, but belief in a risen 
and living Christ, which was, and is, the corner-stone of the Christian 
edifice.’ 


There is much more on this subject which we should like to 
quote, but for which we cannot find space. The distinction noticed 
has an important bearing on the nature of the evidence to the 
Resurrection furnished by the Gospel narratives. But for this and 
much besides we must refer our readers to the lectures themselves, 
in full confidence that they will be struck, not merely by the intense 
moral earnestness which pervades the whole work, but also by the 
singular ability with which Dr. Wace has dealt with some of those 
difficulties which are now exercising thoughtful minds, and have 
prevented some from accepting the authority of the four Evangelists. 


The Creed of a Modern Agnostic. By RicHARD BITHELL, B.S., Ph.D. 
(London : Routledge, 1883.) 


Tuis is the work of an earnest and well-meaning man, who has 
honestly striven to tell the world what he thinks on the general 
subject of religion (the importance of which he fully recognizes), and 
the reasons for his so thinking. On this account, if on no other, it 
is well worth reading by all who wish candidly to weigh the claims of 
Christianity and those of the current theories which attack it. Ot 
such attacks one of the weightiest at the present moment is supposed 
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to come from the side of Agnosticism ; and those who read this book 
to learn what Agnosticism is, as expounded by an Agnostic, will be 
not a little surprised to find what a very feeble and at the same time 
what a very half-hearted enemy they really have to deal with. Their 
feeling will be a little like that of Gareth when he tilted with Death 
and found that he was a child in masquerade. 

As we have said, Mr. Bithell is thoroughly sincere in his desire 
for truth ; and more than this, he is very fairly correct in the methods 
he adopts to arrive at it: his weakness lies in their application. Thus 
he is alive to the necessity of defining his terms : the most essential 
point in all investigation, and the one most frequently neglected. He 
begins with Agnosticism, and exclaims loudly against the definition 
(which we were not aware had ever been given except in jest) that an 
Agnostic is one who knows nothing : he is simply one who does not 
know certain things. At this rate it would seem that we are all of us 
Agnostics ; but before ratifying so complete a treaty of peace we must 
inquire, first, what these certain things are which Agnostics do not 
know, and secondly, what they mean by knowing. As to the first, the 
author’s answer is not by any means clear and complete ; they com- 
prise, however, ‘ Transcendental Truth, Absolute Truth, Pure Being, 
Things in Themselves,’ and also the attributes of the Great First Cause, 
As to the second, we are told (p. 44) : ‘A man may be said to know 
a thing (1) when he feels or is directly conscious of anything through 
the operation of his senses ; (2) when from these sensations or feelings 
he makes certain inferences, and afterwards verifies them by an appeal 
to experience ; (3) when he guesses, conjectures, or imagines a thing, 
and after repeated tests finds his guesses accord with experience.’ 

Now, tried by these tests, we have no hesitation in saying that 
Mr. Bithell may search all England through before he will find an 
intelligent and educated man who is not an Agnostic. As to the first 
set of ideas, since Hegel’s time it would, we hope, be impossible even 
in Germany to find anyone silly enough to claim a knowledge of 
Absolute Truth or Pure Being ; and as to the second, who would pro- 
fess to now (in any such sense as is here described) the attributes of 
the Eternal? We might go much further, and ask, are there many who 
profess to know, according to such a definition, the great principles 
of Christianity? In the New Testament the allusions to so-called 
knowledge are more often condemnatory than laudatory, and it is a 
common reproach to its writers that they insist not on knowledge, 
but on faith, or belief, which is the same term. 

At the same time, we are not asserting that there can be no such 
thing as knowledge in matters of religion, and we are sanguine that 
we could convince Mr. Bithell himself on this point. In the first 
place, his definition is obviously defective. There is scarcely a child 
ina Buard school who would not repudiate the notion that he did not 
know that England is governed by the Queen : and yet he certainly 
has not learned this fact by any one of the three methods which 
Mr. Bithell recognizes as leading to knowledge. The definition must 
be reconstructed so as to embrace what we know by the teaching of 
others—in one word, by authority. In this way we may fairly be 
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said to know that S. Paul wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
just as we know that Cicero wrote the De Offciis. Again, we may 
et to know religious facts by the process of strict induction, which 
is described under heading No. 3, viz. by repeatedly testing an 
hypothesis and finding it borne out by experience. It is thus that 
Christians learn to know, for instance, the efficacy of prayer. 
Mr. Bithell, or any other Agnostic, cannot deny at least the possi- 
bility of such a legitimate induction. * 

We have seen that the author’s definition of Knowledge is too 
narrow ; on the other hand, his definition of Belief is too wide. He 
says we believe a thing (1) when we take for granted that it is true, 
and (2) when we act as though we knew it to be true. Of these we 
fully accept No. 2 as being the only satisfactory and in our opinion 
the complete definition of belief: a definition fully justifying the stress 
laid upon faith in the New Testament, and showing clearly that, 
while it is of vital importance to settle what we believe, it matters 
very little in comparison to settle what we know. But as to No. 1, 
it is clear we take a thing for granted when we are certain it is 
true, in which case belief is too weak a word ; and also whenever we 
proceed to test an hypothesis which we nevertheless consider improb- 
able, in which case belief is too strong a word. Again, below 
belief the author places what he calls a notion—obviously a misnomer, 
fora notion merely refers to our power of conceiving a thing, and 
has nothing whatever to do with our judgment as to its truth or 
falsehood. 4 

We are thus led to think that Mr. Bithell’s logic is not altogether 
perfect, and we shall find reason to conclude the same of his attain- 
ments in other respects. Thus a man who takes upon himself to 
judge of Christianity ought, one would think, to have not perhaps a 
profound knowledge of, but at least some rudimentary acquaintance 
with, theology. But Mr. Bithell’s theological reading may be judged 
of by the following astounding statement as to the works of S. Au- 
gustine : ‘one of them, the Confessions, contained a body of Christian 
doctrine which held its ground for several centuries ;’ or by the 
remark immediately afterwards that Calvin’s /nstitutes ‘appears to 
have satisfied the intellectual needs of the Protestant Churches for 
nearly 300 years’! As to science, again, though Mr. Bithell writes 
himself a B.Sc., and has been an instructor of youth for forty years, 
his ideas on the fundamental theories of science, and the evidence on 
which they rest, are very defective. He objects, for instance (p. 54), 
to our speaking of light as ‘travelling’ or as ‘impinging on solid 
bodies.’ Do we not also speak, and speak rightly, of a wave travel- 
ling over the sea and impinging on the coast? and yet the motion of 
a wave and of light are in all essential points similar to each other. 
Mr. Bithell has apparently failed to grasp the true idea of undulatory 
motion. Again, speaking still of light, he observes that the existence 
of the ether is merely an hypothesis which we cannot prove (because 
it is impalpable to the senses), and which may be quite erroneous. 
The existence of the ether is proved strictly on the principles by 
which, on the method No. 3 of the definition quoted above, we are 
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able to attain not only to belief but to knowledge. A student of 
science should be aware that by such inductive processes we may 
arrive at conclusions far more stable and certain than the inferences, 
always rough and very often erroneous, which are commonly drawn 
from what is called the evidence of the senses. 

We might go on to consider the author’s metaphysics, which it 
would be easy to show are far less satisfactory than his science; 
but space fails us. We cannot conclude without again expressing 
our full belief in his sincerity, and our recognition of the reverent 
and appreciative spirit in which he discusses many of the doctrines 
of Christianity. It is a book to be read, for it will in many minds 
clear up prejudices and remove apprehensions ; but it is by no means 
a strong book considered as an assailant of current beliefs. Christians 
have really more ‘reason for the hope that is in them’ than their 
despisers give them credit for ; and when a man seats himself of his 
own accord in the chair of judgment, and proceeds to arraign religion 
on scientific evidence, they may fairly demand that he shall have 
something to teach on the side of science, and not quite everything 
to learn on the side of theology. 


The Principles of English Canon Law. By JouN BrRownsitt, 
M.A., &c. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 1883.) 


Ir is difficult to understand the object of the author of this work, or 
the meaning of the title which it assumes. If it is designed to present 
an exact picture of the laws which govern Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land, it may be certainly pronounced to give a very minute and 
accurate view of them ; but then its title should have been ‘ Principles 
of Roman’ rather than of ‘English Canon Law.’ If, however, it is 
designed to set before us an imaginary portrait of what English Canon 
Law ought to be but is not, its value to the practical student must be 
slight indeed, and the title is as illusive as before. It professes in an 
opening advertisement to be a brief summary of a manual by a foreign 
canonist (Lequeux), or rather of a portion of it, adapting its state- 
ments to the Church of England, and designed for candidates for 
ordination ; and as such is commended to the bishops of that Church. 
It is greatly to be regretted that in selecting a foreign manual for his 
guidance, the author had not chosen one or other of those learned 
and sound expositions which give the principles of the older Canon 
Law and exhibit the just proportions of the Church as they were 
restored in the great synodical period (1409-37) by the Councils ot 
Pisa, Constance, and Basle, whose recovery was in vain attempted by 
the great divines who assembled at Florence in 1787, and left an 
imperishable legacy to real Catholics of every age and place in their 
luminous treatises on the relations of the Papacy and the episcopate, 
the episcopate and the presbyterial order, and of all three with the 
laity of the Church. It had been better if such independent and 
profound writers as Lancilottus, Rauttenstrauch, Besombes, or 
Cabassutius, who have written valuable manuals on this subject, had 
been accepted as guides, than an Ultramontane writer, almost every 
one of whose statements is in direct contradiction to the great prin- 
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ciples laid down by them, and jnanidenesha set forth by Bossuet in 
his immortal Defenszo Dedarationis Cleri ‘Gallicani, and with even 
greater force in the Vindicie Doctrine Majorum of the Syndic of the 
Sorbonne, Edmond Richer. As the present treatise is condensed 
from a work of four volumes, the writer might even have taken as his 
model the great work of Van Espen, and illustrated his labours from 
the pages of Bohmer, who, though viewing the heterogeneous fabric 
of the Canon Law from a Protestant standpoint, is nevertheless 
quoted by the greatest Roman canonists as one of its most illustrious 
expositors. As it is, we are met in every page by statements and 
conclusions absolutely at variance with the higher authorities of a 
better and freer age. To one or two of these we will now direct 
attention. We may begin by observing that while there is through- 

out this treatise a fusion of canon and pontifical law which the 
plan of the older commentators kept apart, the author assumes, 

with a complacency which is almost oe that England has 
throughout her whole history admitted the authority of the entire 
code, against which in all its exorbitant claims of jurisdiction in 
behalf of the Papacy, she has ever energetically protested. The re- 
solution of the judges in Cawdry’s case was as true in an historical as 
it was in a legal sense, that the restoration of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction to the Crown was ‘not a statute introductory of a new law, 
but declaratory of the old.’ The claims of the Papacy, which are 
asserted in this treatise in as extreme a form as that which they 
assume in Cardinal Manning’s Lxgland and Christendom, were never 
endured for a moment by our forefathers, and the repudiation of them 
on the part of the Church (for the State had repudiated them from 
the beginning) was published by Bishop Hallam in the Council of 
Constance, and finally established by the Convocation under Arch- 
bishop Warham. It is needless to hide this truth by putting into the 
front the Acts of Edward or Elizabeth when they extended, beyond 
its due limits, the prerogative of the Crown in Church matters. The 
assumption that order and jurisdiction were synchronous and came 
into operation at the same moment is opposed to the clearest 
evidences in the history of the early Church. Jurisdiction is in fact 
the restriction of the powers conferred by order within certain limits, 
and the right of the exclusive exercise of them within those limits. 

It is the necessary result of the transition of the Church from a 
missionary to a settled state, and is clearly foreshadowed by S. Paul 
(2 Cor. x. 16), and declared by S. Ambrose in the words, ‘ When 
every place was embraced by the Church, congregations were formed 
and rulers (vectores) and other officers in the Church were appointed, 

in order that no one of the clergy who was not ordained to a particular 
charge should presume to take up an office which was not entrusted 
to him, and thus the Church began to be governed on another plan 
and method’ (a/io ordine et providentia).' On the establishment ot 
Christianity in the empire up to the time of Justinian, the supreme 
rights of jurisdiction were exercised by the emperors, as appears 


1 In Eph. iv. 11 
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clearly from the Codex and the Novell of the civil law of the empire. 
How they devolved in the West to the Papacy and were resumed by 
the Crown in our own country is matter of too general a knowledge 
to be enlarged upon here. Our author, however, ignoring all these 
facts, confers upon the episcopate by the Divine right the power of 
jurisdiction as well as order, and supposes both to have originated 
together.! Consistently with this view, but in opposition to that of 
all the more ingenuous of the Roman canonists, he denies to the 
presbyterial order any share of jurisdiction, thus reducing the parochial 
system to that missionary state which it presents in the Roman 
Church, now that its disestablishment makes almost every kingdom 
(in the words of Bishop Ricci) a pays de mission. Rauttenstrauch 
observes hereupon that ‘ parish priests are not to be reputed the mere 
vicars of bishops, having only a vicarious and delegated power, but 
enjoying an ordinary jurisdiction and a care of their flock together 
with the bishop jure proprio.’? From the theory of our author the 
transition to the doctrine that all jurisdiction is derived from the 
Papacy is easy and natural; nor can we be surprised even at the 
conclusion, so astounding as coming from a professed Anglican, that 
the ‘ Pope has such a jurisdiction over the whole Church as is need- 
ful to maintain his position as the centre of the visible unity,’ leading 
on to the surrender of the legitimacy of the English orders as trans- 
mitted by Archbishop Parker and his co-consecrators, given in these 
ominous terms: ‘ A temporary schism was unavoidable, and a recon- 
ciliation with this See (of Rome), and through it with the rest of the 
Catholic Church, should be recognized as desirable and to be sought 
for at the earliest opportunity’ (p. 54). The author seems to be 
unaware that in the Council of Trent itself the Bishop of Aghadoe 
brought forward the case of the English ordinations, and admitted 
that they had every element of legitimacy except the confirmation of 
the Pope, a statement which was received with acquiescence by all 
the Fathers. Yet he tacitly admits, or rather plainly insinuates, that 
there were several conditions wanting in the Parker consecration. 
The position of the laity in the Church is (naturally from these pre- 
misses) one of the lowest and almost servile character. ‘ Laymen,’ it 
is said, ‘have no direct power in the government of the Church. . .. 
It is their duty to obey without the responsibility of ruling. They are 
subject to the general laws of the Church, and are bound to supply 
the temporal needs of the Church. They are also bound to obey 
readily the precepts of their own bishop’ (p. 97). Yet the right of 
election, even of a Pope, belonged originally to the laity as well as the 
clergy. They were admitted to a decisive vote in the Councils of 
Pisa, Constance, and Basle on questions both of doctrine and dis. 
cipline, as is witnessed by one who lived during the time of the two 
former councils, and proclaimed their rights to the last-named—viz. 
Andreas, Bishop of Megara.‘ At a time when every church and 


1 Sec. i. pp. 39, 41. * Inst. Furis Eccl. Prag. 1769, pag. 566. 

3 Le Plat, Mon. C. T. tom. v. pag. 578. 

* Gubernaculum Conciliorum, ap. von der Hardt. Magnum Cont 
Const. tom. vi. p. iv. p. 264. 
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community of Christians is eager to recognize the rights and to enlist 
the co-operation of the laity in Church work of every kind, the 
doctrine of our author must jar sadly on the ear, as out of harmony at 
once with the spirit of the age and the first principles of the Christian 
Church. When we find that the whole of this treatise is written on 
the principles we have here indicated—that the doctrine ‘of persons,’ 
‘of things,’ and ‘of judgments,’ presents the same distortion of the 
original laws of the Church and absorption of all the rights of its 
separate members, we cannot regard without grave apprehension the 
mere possibility of such a work being ‘recommended by the English 
bishops to candidates for ordination,’ in order to satisfy the reason- 
able wish of Canon Trevor ‘ for the restoration of the study of the 
Canon Law in the universities.’ A translation of the admirable 
treatise of Mastricht (Historia Furis Eccl.), and the Justitutes of 
Lancilottus, or the Four Disguisitions of Besombes, would be a far 
better introduction of the English student to this much neglected but 
important branch of knowledge than any adaptation of a work like 
that which our author has endeavoured to engraft upon our own 
system. If our only escape from the ‘parliamentary law’ which he 
justly dreads be into the pontifical law in its most exaggerated form, 

our case would be hopeless indeed. But we have already in our Xe- 
Yormatio Legum a guide to a securer resting-place than either 
Erastianism or Ultramontane Romanism can provide for us ; and were 
this to be made a text-book at our universities, and every part of it 
illustrated from the pages of the Corpus Furis, out of the best portions 
of which it was compiled, we need not have recourse to ‘standard 
foreign treatises’ in the case of our candidates for ordination. 


Il Rotolo Opistografo del Principe Antonio Pio di Savoja. Milano, 
1883. (Boniardi-Pogliani, ediz. di 60 copie fuori di Com- 
mercio. ) 


TuE collects of the Gregorian Sacramentary will be a storehouse of 
devotion for Western Christendom to the end of time. In their type 
they may claim a most venerable antiquity ; their structure is identi- 
cal with that of the prayer of the Apostles after the ascension of Our 
Lord, wien they met together to choose S. Matthias. But be their form 
as early as it may, the most ancient manuscripts of the Roman Rite 
are not, in the opinion of competent judges, earlier than the ninth 
century ; and an authority like Muratori tells us we may search in 
vain for the Roman Liturgy of the first four Christian centuries. 

But last year there was brought to the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, to be submitted to the judgment of the learned Prefect, Canon 
Ceriani, a manuscript scroll belonging to Prince Pius of Savoy. It 
was in seven pieces, stitched together, in size 3°6 Xo'1g metre, and 
written in uncials. Canon Ceriani, from whose opinion in a matter 
of manuscripts there can hardly be an appeal, pronounced that on 
one side of the skin there was a number of collects written in the 
fifth century ; the other side gave documents of the Archbishopric of 
Ravenna towards the end of the ninth and beginning of the tenth 
centuries. Thus the scroll, the contents of which Canon Ceriani has 

VOL, XVII.—NO, X XXIII. Q 
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given to the world, is in all likelihood the most ancient manuscript 
of the Roman Liturgy that has come down to our times, and closely 
touches upon the period in which Muratori declared it hopeless to 
search. 

There are now printed nearly forty collects, all of which must 
have been for use either on Christmas Eve or during Advent, if such 
a Christian season as Advent existed in the fifth century. Canon 
Ceriani can find only one of these collects in the Leonian, Gelasian, 
or Gregorian Sacramentaries, and that is the prayer Largire. (See 
Muratori, Zit. Rom. Vet. i. 468, 479, li. 10.) There are, however, 
some verbal variations in the Sacramentaries, of which the Gelasian 
gives a version the nearest to our text. 

The learned editor is of opinion that the collects were not used 
at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, but only in Divine service. 
In support of this view we may draw attention to the long lists ot 
collects which appear in the old Sacramentaries after the Mass of the 
great festivals, and even of other seasons, has been given. In the 
Gelasian Sacramentary there are six collects for use at the vespers 
and matins of Christmas, and one of these is the Zargire already 
spoken of. In the same place in the Gregorian Sacramentary there 
is also a collection of eight prayers. Did this collection, then, 
printed by Canon Ceriani, come from a like place in a Sacramentary 
now lost, but earlier than the Leonian? In comparison with the 
later Sacramentaries, the number of collects is enormous ; but this 
only shows the ordinary rule of liturgical progression from complexity 
to simplicity. It is so with the prefaces : in early times nearly every 
Sunday and feast day had its own ; nowin the Roman Rite the proper 
prefaces are reduced to ten in number. The colours show the same 
rule. In the time of Innocent III. they were multiple—probably over 
twenty. Inthe Middle Ages they had fallen to four or six ; and 
for the last three hundred years the Pope himself has been content 
with only two. 

Our readers may possibly like to see for themselves what some 
of these newly-found collects are. Here are the first two :— 


‘ Deus qui splendorem gloriz tuze per sacrz uterum Virginis in mundi 
fine in . . . dignatus es revelare quatenus densis errorum tenebris effugatis 
veritas fulgeat perpetuz claritatis, tribue quazesumus ut tantz incarnationis 
mysterium humiles famuli et fidei integritate colamus et devoto semper 
obsequio frequentamus : per.’ 

‘Propitiare Domine Deus supplicationibus nostris et tribulantibus 
quzesumus auxilium tuz pietatis concede ut de filii tui venientis presentia 
consolati nullis jam polluamur contagiis vetustatis : per.’ 


The ¢ribulantibus of the second collect is, says the learned editor, taken 
from a pre-Vulgate version of Isaiah, and he thinks the omission of the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost at the end of the following collect is 
evidence of the very greatest antiquity. 


‘Tribue quesumus Domine Deus ut devotis mentibus divinum expec- 
temus adventum, quo sacratissimus Virginis partus ex Spiritu Sancto nobis 
generet deum, quatenus appareat in hominibus Christus dominus et sal- 
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vator, qui cum ingenito patre vivit et regnat nunc et per omnia secula 
sec. 
It has been suggested to us that this curious ending is a mere error 
of the scribe; but the omission seems to be a part of the compo- 
sition of the prayer rather than an undesigned blundering of the 
copyist. The editor points out an ending somewhat similar in the 
collectio of the first Mass of the Reichenau Missal. (Neale and Forbes 
Ancient Liturgies of the Gallican Church, p. 2.) ' 
It is unnecessary to express the gratitude which all students of 
liturgies must feel towards Canon Ceriani for this his most interesting 
discovery. We may, however, be permitted to congratulate him on 
the approaching completion of the honourable and laborious task 
committed to him by the Archbishop and clergy of the Diocese of 
Milan—the revision and restoration to its most ancient form of the 
venerable Liturgy of S. Ambrose. 


The Leofric Missal, as used in the Cathedral of Exeter during the 
Episcopate of its first Bishop, A.D. 1050-1072. Edited, with Tniro- 
duction and Notes, by F. E. WarrREN, B.D., F.S.A. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1883.) 


In a MS. Evangeliarium now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (MS. 
Auct. D. ii. 16) there occurs a somewhat lengthy list of presents made 
to the Cathedral Church of Exeter by Leofric, its first Bishop. The 
catalogue includes a number of books both English and Latin, and 
among them we find special mention of ‘two full Mass books.’ Of 
these one is ‘temporarily, if not irrecoverably lost.’ The other re- 
mained in its original home at Exeter, the property of the Dean 
and Chapter, until the beginning of the seventeenth century, ‘ when 
through the influence of their fellow-countryman, Sir Thomas Bodley 
then engaged in founding the Library which bears his name, it was 
presented, along with eighty other MSS., to the University of Oxford.’ 
In the Bodleian Library it has remained ever since ; and now for the 
first time it is rendered generally accessible to all readers by the 
labours of Mr. Warren, to whom we hereby tender our most cordial 
thanks. The Missal is one of especial interest as being the earliest 
remaining specimen of Missals actually in use in the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. Two other copies remain, one in the Public Library at 
Rouen ; the other, known as the Rede Boke of Darbye, in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Of these Mr. Warren gives 
an account in his Appendix. They were both written in the eleventh 
century. The former of them, that of Robert, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was given to the Abbey of Jumiéges while the donor was 
still Bishop of London (ze. between 1044 and 1051). ‘The monks 
of Jumiéges probably considered the Missal more ornamental than 
useful. With its many commemorations of Anglo-Saxon saints and 
its Anglo-Saxon rubrics, it was a Missale secundum usum Ecclesia 
Anglicane, not Gallicane, and it bears no traces of having been in 
actual use’ (p. 276). The Red Book of Derby, which was written 
about the year 1060, and is therefore of still later date, ‘hardly 
deserves the name of a Missal, for the Proprium de Tempore and 
Q2 
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Proprium de Sanctis are wanting, in the Kalender oa Canon of the 
Mass (without rubrics) are followed by a voluminous Commune Sanc- 
torum, Missz Votivee, certain Manual offices, and a limited Commune 
Sanctorum of the offices in the Breviary’ (p. 271). The Leofric 
Missal must be considerably older than either of these two volumes, 
and, unlike the latter of them, thoroughly answers to the title of a 
‘full Mass book.’ It is not, however, all of one date. The main 
part of it consists of a Gregorian Sacramentary, not very unlike the 
other known copies of the same Service Book, but remarkable for 
the number of Proper Prefaces, which betray a connexion with Gaul 
rather than with Rome. It was probably monastic in its origin, and 
written in Northern France early in the tenth century. The proofs 
of this from internal evidence are clearly given by Mr. Warren in 
his Preface, pp. xli sg. The date is fixed chiefly on palzeographical 
grounds; the locality by various considerations, including among 
others (1) the numerous episcopal benedictions, which are not an 
original part of the Roman Liturgy ; (2) the names of several French 
saints (besides those of such universal occurrence as S. Hilary and 
S. Martin) in the Litany; (3) prayers affording ‘internal evidence of 
a warmer climate than, and a different natural produce from, that of 
England, ¢.g. (1) the Benedictio uve (p. 152); (2) the Benedictio uve 
vel fake (p. 224) ; (3) the Benedictio vini (p. 224).’ The first of these, 
as Mr. Warren notes, ‘has got copied from its French original into 
the Sarum Missal, but can only have originated like 2 and 3 in a 
vine-growing country,’ and neither of the two latter finds a place in 
the normal type of the Gregorian Sacramentary, as represented by 
the Vatican MS. published by Muratori. This Lotharingian wes 
mentary was probably brought to England by Leofric in 1042, i 
which year he apparently accompanied Edward the Confessor to this 
country, in the capacity of private chaplain. In 1046 he was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Crediton, and four years later, with the sanction 
of Leo IX., and the approval of the Crown, transferred his ‘ Bishop- 
stool’ from "Crediton to Exeter. To the chapter of his new cathedral 
he presented among other gifts the Sacramentary in question, but not 
before he had prefixed to it an Anglo-Saxon Kalendar of somewhat 
more recent date, and had added to it a selection of Masses, the 
better to adapt it for use in England. It will thus be seen that the 
Leofric Missal is really a composite volume, consisting of three main 
divisions, which Mr. Warren designates for convenience’ sake Leofric 
A, B, C. Leofric A is the Gregorian Sacramentary already described ; 
Leofric B the Anglo-Saxon Kalendar to which allusion has just been 
made; Leofric C ‘consists of a heterogeneous collection of Masses, 
manumissions, historical statements, &c., written in England partly 
in the tenth, partly in the eleventh century.’ To this we will return 
presently. But first a few words must be said with regard to Leo- 
fric B, 

‘The absence of any original connexion between the Sacramentary 
and the Kalendar is shown by the entire change of style of writing and 
of ornamentation, as well as by the fact that there are seven Masses in 
the Sacramentary (Lecfric A) in connexion with festivals not named in 
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the Kalendar, and 147 Saints’ Days noted in the Kalendar for which 
there is no corresponding Mass in the Sacramentary’ (p. xiii). 


The nationality of the Kalendar is fixed with certainty by the cha- 
racter of the handwriting and ornamentation, and the following entry 
on p. 53: ‘ Hc sunt jejunia que Sanctus Gregorius genti Anglorum 
predicare precepit ;’ and in accordance with this we find, as might 
be expected, that 


‘with four exceptions, every saint after A.D. 500 is connected with Great 
Britain and Ireland or France. These exceptions are, S. Benedict 
(March 21), with his sister, S. Scholastica (Feb. 10), veneration for whom 
naturally passed into England along with the adoption of the Benedictine 
rule; S. Gregory (March 12, 30), the Pope to whose forethought the 
English Church owed its first existence ; and Anastasius (Jan. 22), an 
Assyrian martyr of great fame’ (p. xlviii). 


We are, however, able to fix the date and locality of the Kalendar 
still more precisely, as Mr. Warren brings strong reasons (for which 
we must refer our readers to his Preface) for believing that it was 
written in the monastery of Glastonbury, in the diocese of Wells. 
The latest saint commemorated prima manu is S. Boniface (died 755), 
and the tables for finding the date of Easter Day range from 969 to 
1006. It must then have been written towards the close of the tenth 
century, and thus belongs to just the same age as the very interesting 
Kalendar in one of the two ancient Psalters in the Cathedral Library 
at Salisbury, viz. that numbered 150, in which, if wé remember 
rightly, the Paschal Tables begin with the very same year 969. Another 
point of contact between these two Kalendars is found in the fact 
that in each of them S. Mark is commemorated not on April 25, as 
is usual, but on May 18, a custom which is said to have been peculiar 
to England. Leofric B, however, has not the curious entry ‘ Inventio 
clavorum’ which occurs in the Salisbury Kalendar three or four days 
after the regular ‘ Inventio Crucis’ on May 3. 

The contents of Leofric C, the third part of the Missal, are of a 
most miscellaneous character, and comprise much that must have 
been written at a later date, wherever blank spaces happened to be 
left. It is said that nearly thirty different handwritings may be dis- 
tinguished, ‘ most of them of a thoroughly English character.’ Masses 
are provided for twenty-four saints’ days, which with one exception 
are not found in Leofric A. The exception is S. John the Baptist, 
the repetition of whose Mass is probably due to an oversight. The 
list embraces the names of S. Alban and S. Cuthbert, and the ordi- 
nation of S. Gregory, all of which point to a connexion with England, 
while Gallican influence is still traceable in the commemoration of 
S. Giles, SS. Dionysius, Rusticus, Eleutherius, the Translation and 
Octave of S. Martin; and on the very last page of the volume we 
come across the festival ‘Sancti Lazari Episcopi et Martyris,’ Lazarus 
being according to tradition the first Bishop of Marseilles. (The 
Roman Martyrology, by the way, places this festival a day earlier, De- 
cember 17, instead of 18.) It is likely enough that many of these 
Masses were added by Leofric himself to render his Missal suitable 
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for use in his adopted country ; but some of them, ¢g., the Con- 
ception of the B.V.M., are probably still later. A further indication 
of a later date than Leofric A may be found in the following facts, 
which deserve to be pointed out: (1) while the Sacramentary does 
not contain a single sequence, seven are added in Leofric C; and (2) 
‘the Masses in C assume in many cases the complete form of Masses 
as contained in a modern Plenary Missal, instead of the limited shape 
found in A and in older Sacramentaries.’ 

We have, following Mr. Warren’s guidance, given this full account 
of the remarkable volume now lying before us, in order to show the 
immense interest and importance of the work which has been edited 
for the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. It is a matter for real 
thankfulness that the requirements of Liturgical students are at last 
meeting with a full recognition at both our older Universities. In 
the last few years Oxford has given us Mr. Hammond’s invaluable 
handbook of ancient Liturgies, Eastern and Western, Mr. Warren’s 
earlier work on the Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, and the 
welcome reprint of Mr. Maskell’s volumes; while Messrs. Words. 
worth and Procter’s edition of the Sarum Breviary has shown us that 
Cambridge has no intention of being left behind. While we express 
our gratitude for what has thus been done, we cannot help remarking 
that gratitude often takes the form of @ “ively sense of favours yet to 
come. We can imagine no work more suitable to be undertaken by 
the University Presses than the editing of the Liturgical treasures of 
the ancient Church of this country, and we may congratulate the 
English Church on the possession of a band of scholars so fully com- 
petent to perform the work of editors. 

As regards the printing and editing of the text, Mr. Warren’s work 
is all that can be desired. ‘The indices are full and complete. The 
Introduction is laborious and painstaking, perhaps a little wanting in 
method and arrangement; but where there is so much to be thankful 
for, we are not inclined to carp at minor details. 


The English Village Community examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, and to the Common or Open Field 
System of Husbandry. An Essay in Economic History. By 
FREDERIC SEEBOHM. (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1883.) 

Ir would be hard to over-estimate the effect of this remarkable book 

on the study of English History. It has fallen with a shock of war 

on many of the firmest theories of our modern school; and we 
confess to no feeling of sympathy nor equanimity when we began its 
argument. Life is too short, for most of us, for a complete revisal 
and reversal of opinion ; and Mr. Seebohm will hardly be surprised 
if historical students cling to the doctrines of Stubbs and Freeman 
and Green with some amount of irritation at the new invader of their 
peace. But perhaps the most direct contradiction which bewilders 
his readers is that which lies between this book and the Village 

Communities of Sir Henry Maine. According to him (Lecture IIL, 

pp. 65-99), an English village was a faithful reproduction of an 
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ancient Teutonic cultivating community; and as it existed in Ger- 
many, so did it continue here, subject to the same organization. 


‘It consisted of a number of families standing in a proprietary relation 
to a district divided into three parts. These three portions were the 
Mark of the Township or Village, the Common Mark or Waste, and the 
Arable Mark or cultivated area, The Community inhabited the village, 
held the common mark in mixed ownership, and cultivated the arable 
mark in lots appropriated to the several families’ (p. 78). 


Mr. Seebohm (chap. ii., part xii.) sums up the post-Domesday 
evidence in favour of strict manorial lordship. 


‘It is clear’ (he says, p. 76) ‘that England was covered with manors. 
And these manors were in fact, in their simplest form, estates of manorial 
lords, each with its village community 2” vz//enage upon it.’ 


His result of the Saxon evidence (chap. v. part xi.) 


‘strongly points to the Aams and éuzs having been manorial in their type 
from the first conquest. . . . There seems no room for the theory that the 
Saxons introduced everywhere free Village Communities on the system 
of the German “ Mark,” which afterwards sank into serfdom under ma- 
norial lords’ (p. 179). 


And after an examination of the tribal systems in Wales and Ireland 
and Scotland, these too are rejected as the possible originals of the 
English village. Turning once more to Continental evidence, we are 
shown the connexion between the Saxon ‘ham,’ the German ‘heim,’ 
and the Frankish ‘villa;’ and these are traced to the true Roman 
‘villa’ through all the servile stages of the later manorial system. 
Chapter xi. gives a masterly result of the whole evidence: the method 
of the English settlements, and local evidence of continuity between 
Roman and English villages. Here is matter surprising enough, and 
concerning which we can only hope for further information. If this 
array of facts and induction therefrom be correct, we must go back 
to old views of our history, and behold ‘a serfdom of the masses of 
the rural population under Saxon rule—a serfdom from which it has 
taken 1,000 years of English economic evolution to set them free.’ 
If our later historians be right, ‘English economic history begins 
with free village communities, which gradually degenerated into the 
serfdom of the middle ages.’ Between these two conflicting theories 
there can be little compromise. Pending the production of further 
evidence, some of Mr. Seebohm’s conclusions will be held unproven ; 
and he is certainly weakest when off his own ground, as in chaps. 
viii., ix., X, investigating the obscure conditions of land holden in 
the provinces of Germany and Gaul. But, besides the great interest 
which centres in an argument of this kind—though the manner of its 
presentation to us be not of the most skilful and attractive—beyond 
the larger issues there are many smaller ones, some of which will be 
especially inviting to our readers. The ready knowledge displayed 
of our own earliest dialects and tongues ; the picturesque description 
of words and phrases, which in our familiar Gospels we have often 
passed by, all enhance the value of this work. 
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But, in particular, we would call attention to its luminous theory 
of the origin of tithes, 7 the tenth strip, ploughed by the common 
plough, in the open fields (p. 114). And in proof that the tithes were 
sometimes taken in actual strips and acres (forming, we may think, as 
they clustered together, the earlier glebe lands), the following extract 
is given from Domesday Book (D. i. 38 4), Wallope (Hants): ‘ Ibi 
ecclesia cui pertinet una hida et medietas decimz manerii et totum 
Cirset,' et de decima villanorum xlvi denarii et medietas agrorum, 
Ibi est adhuc ecclesiola, ad quam pertinent viii acre de decima’ 
(p. 117). After this we may believe again in the donation of Ethel- 
wulf, although Dr. Stubbs considered it ‘had nothing to do with 
tithe’ (Constitutional History, i. 262, 271, &c.). For, says Mr. See- 
bohm, who will scarcely be discredited as an amicus curie— 


‘there is nothing impossible in the supposition that a Saxon king should 
enact a law that every tenth strip ploughed by the common ploughs 
throughout the villages of England should be devoted to the Church. It 
would create no confusion or dislocation anywhere. And, it would have 
meant just the same, if Ethelwulf had enacted that every tenth virgate, 
or every tenth holding, should be devoted to the Church. For the sum 
of every tenth strip ploughed by the villagers, when the strips were tied 
as it were together into the bundles called virgates or hides, would amount 
to every tenth virgate, or hide, as the case might-be. Nor would there 
be anything strange in his freeing the strips thus granted to the Chureh 
from all secular services’ (p. 114). 


The illustrations are worthy of all praise for the care bestowed on 
their production ; the examples of field divisions are convincingly 
clear ; and No. 11 (p. 256) which shows the distribution in Europe 
of local names ending in ‘heim’ and ‘ingen’ is most interesting and 
excellent. 

The labour and pains bestowed on all the book deserve the 
highest commendation. And if a busy man—a banker, we believe— 
can out of his leisure furnish such a contribution to English history, 
much more in the same direction might be done by many a country 
clergyman. Mr. Seebohm began with the consideration of the fields 
round Hitchin, where he lived; is it too much to ask immediate and 
earnest attention to the common fields of our parishes, the ‘cast-oft 
shell’ of the communities who have outgrown it, and themselves 
passed, or passing away? 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES, 


1. York. By Grorce Ornspy, M.A., F.S.A., Canon of York. 
(London : S.P.C.K., 1882.) 

2. Oxford. By the Rev. E. MarsHati, M.A., F.S.A. (London: 
S.P.C.K., 1882.) 


WE heartily recommend the first of these books to those of our 
readers who are interested in the general history of English dioceses, 
or in the special history of the great diocese which, in some sense, 
may trace the record of its existence to a period preceding the 


1 Cirset: ze. ‘ Kirkshot.’ 
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Council of Niczea—nearly three hundred years before the name of 
Canterbury was invested with any Christian associations. The editors 
of this series have been fortunate in securing for York the services 
of a scholarly antiquary and a true Churchman, who long ago dis- 
tinguished himself as editor of Bishcp Cosin’s correspondence among 
the publications of the Surtees Society. 

Canon Ornshy does not take cognizance of the British see 
of York, but tells the story of the conversion of the Northumbrian 
Angles with the vividness which comes from a personal, appre- 
ciative interest. He does full justice to Paulinus, while he guards 
against the common mistake of describing him as Archbishop of 
York. The pall which was to have clothed him with a metro- 
politan’s authority arrived, as our author points out, after the mis- 
sionary prelate had thought it his duty to retire with Ethelburga 
into Kent. The first Archbishop was that Egbert who, as a young 
bishop, received a letter of advice from the aged Bede. As to 
the battle of the Winwed, Mr. Ornsby inclines to Mr. Skene’s 
view, which would place it not in the neighbourhood of Leeds, 
but in the north of Lothian. We do not feel sure that this deviation 
from ‘the received account’ has established its claim to reception. 
The appendix to Nennius, indeed, says that Penda fell on the 
‘plain of Gai’ (near Falkirk?) ; but we think it almost impossible 
to interpret Bede’s narrative as intended to refer to Stirlingshire or 
the neighbourhood of the Firth of Forth. Following Mr. Skene, 
Mr. Ornsby says that ‘if it may be presumed that Bede means 
Lothian when he here names Loidis, it at once reconciles the two 
accounts.’ But may this be presumed? In the only other place 
in Bede’s History where ‘the region called Loidis’ 1s mentioned, 
the Leeds district is clearly meant (ii. 14); nor does Bede seem 
to have had any notion that Penda had driven Oswi to ‘ Giudi,’ 
on Inch Keith ; for he speaks of Oswi as going to meet Penda, and 
of the sub-king of Deira as traitorously guiding those who ‘were to 
fight against his country ’ (iii. 24). 

Our author’s account of Wilfrid is very equitable ; we read in the 
summary of his career (p. 81) :— 

‘It is true that he was the first who appealed to Rome, and that, of 


course, is enough formany. They seek not for reasons ; they inquire not 
into circumstances,’ &c. 


But 


‘the real question between Wilfrid and Colman resolved itself into this ; 
whether there was any central authority which could . . . . give a 
final decision.’ 


And we are reminded that 


‘ Wilfrid had been at Rome . . . . had witnessed there the working of 
a great and organized polity. . . . To Rome the conversion of 
Northumbria was undoubtedly due,’ &c. 


The last sentence will seem over-bold to any who, in their en- 
thusiasm for the saintly Aidan, would treat the missionary activities 
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of his Italian predecessor as so much water spilt on the ground, 
There has been a considerable disposition of late to minimize our 
debt to the ‘Gregorian mission’ ; and Canon Ornsby’s estimate of 
the case is the more seasonable on that account. We are, however, 
unable to see why he speaks of S. Hilda as having been throughout 
her life one of Wilfrid’s most strenuous opponents’ (p. 65). Surely 
the great abbess is to be included in those ‘adsidentes quique sive 
adstantes’ (Colman and his immediate followers excepted), who after 
the Whitby conference accepted ‘the Catholic Easter’ (Bede, iii. 25), 

The Church of York cannot show in its later medizeval records 
many prelates of exceptional religious eminence. Yet John of 
Beverley is well named ‘Saint ;’ and Egbert and Albert, and in a 
lower degree Aldred, are noble figures. Thurstan has a strongly 
secular aspect, but he is zealous for the Cistercian revival. William’s 
‘sanctity’ is probably due to the fact that he was supposed to have 
been poisoned. Walter Gray is eulogized by Canon Raine (Fast, 
bor. i. 290) for ‘the vigour of his pastoral rule and the expan- 
siveness of his charity,’ and as apparently ‘the great reorganizer of 
the parochial system ;’ and Mr. Ornsby dwells on Thoresby’s 
‘earnest zeal for the spiritual well-being’ of his flock (p. 168). 
He reminds us that Scrope’s cruel death was caused by his com- 
plicity in proceedings which Henry IV. could not but regard as 
‘treasonable ;’ but he speaks of him as ‘ learned, charitable, devout, 
humble-minded’ (p. 191). Rotherham, the second founder of 
Lincoln College, passes before us as a ‘good and holy man,’ who 
put much of his heart into an educational foundation— Jesus 
College’ at Rotherham, which ‘fell never to rise again’ under 
Edward VI. Anyone who would go round York Minster with this 
little volume in his hands would see well how, under successive arch- 
bishops, the mighty church grew up to completeness ; the transepts 
being built under Gray in Henry III.’s time, the nave between 
1291 and 1340, the eastern part of the choir by Thoresby between 
1361 and 1373, the western about 1400, and the rest of the cathedral 
before 1472. The ministers of this glorious temple are indeed re- 
peatedly presented to us in no very estimable light. A want of 
reverence, and even of decency, in the cathedral services was ap- 
parent alike in the latter part of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries (pp. 169, 213, 395); and those who argue from the 
non-observance of a practice to its non-legality may do well to observe 
that the unquestionable obligation of a weekly Eucharist in cathedrals 
was ignored in York Minster not only in the lax times before 1617, 
but for very many years before 1841 (p. 400). 

One of the most interesting points in Mr. Ornsby’s sketch of 
medizval York is the account of the ‘gilds’ in chapter xv. ; but 
ritual students will find metal more attractive in the comparison of 
the York and Sarum Uses (p. 297), where, however, there is a slight 
confusion as to the present Roman rite, which is said to ‘ direct the 
celebrant to place all on the altar at the very first, the corporal not 
being spread until after the Creed ;’ the fact being that at low Mass 
the priest places the vessels on the altar as soon as he reaches it, and 
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then spreads the corporal, whereas at high Mass they remain on 
the credence until the offertory, the corporal having been spread 
during the Creed. Mr. Ornsby mentions the interesting fact that 
the phrase ‘body and soul,’ in our form of administration, comes 
from York. In the reign of Henry VIII. the Pilgrimage of Grace 
and the suppression of the Yorkshire monasteries are set forth with 
full allowance for the feelings of the defeated party. Edward VI.’s 
First Prayer Book is described, but with a little inexactness ; its 
Communion Office did not prescribe any ‘oblation of the alms’ 
on the altar, nor any verbal oblation of ‘the elements.’ Canon 
Ornsby says that the revisers of 1552 did not at all mean to 
make the service such as could not be ‘accepted by those who 
held higher views’ than the Zwinglian in regard to the Eucharist ; 
and he quotes, of course, ‘the preamble of the statute which 
authorizes the book of 1552.’ He considers that the Yorkshiremen 
of the period, and during the first years of Elizabeth’s reign, were 
anti-Protestant, and he refuses to characterize the anti-Roman policy 
of her later years by any other phrase than ‘a religious persecution ’ 
(p. 356), in which fear and hatred were productive of great barbari- 
ties. Mrs. Clithero’s case is briefly referred to. Of 188 victims we 
are told that ‘ 41 were executed at York.’ 

Canon Ornsby’s churchmanship, as we have already said, is un- 
mistakeable in its tone. It is not in these pages that we could 
expect to find, as in those of the Diocesan History of Canterbury 
(pp. 372, 381, 384), repeated and obtrusive denials of ‘the Divine 
right of episcopacy.’ He exposes Sandys’ ‘ gloss’ on Elizabeth’s orna- 
ments rubric as one which, had it come from the opposite party, would 
assuredly have ‘ been characterized as disingenuous and Jesuitical’ 
(p. 349). He emphasizes the Puritanic tendencies of Archbishop 
Grindal, and tells how Hutton defended the Genevan ordination of 
Dean Whittingham. Yet he is severe on Archbishop Neile’s foolish 
intolerance towards the foreign settlers in Hatfield Chase, and still 
more on his ‘vindication of persecution of the most cruel kind’ 
(pp. 375, 383). Most justly also does he animadvert on the short- 
sightedness which Neile shared with Laud as to the signs of the 
coming crisis, and say of both that ‘ they inherited the evil traditions 
of the Tudor era as regarded their mode of working.’ He speaks 
warmly of Archbishop Sharp, whom, indeed, we are disposed to con- 
sider one of the very best of all the successors of S. Paulinus ; and 
he might perhaps have said even a little more as to the strict self- 
scrutiny and devout fervour of this eminently good man, whom 
Queen Anne chose as her spiritual adviser, and who discharged that 
delicate trust with a true Christian fidelity. He refrains from par- 
ticularizing such primates as Blackburne, the guondam chaplain of 
a buccaneer, and Herring, who, says Canon Perry, was ‘ Latitudinarian 
if not Arian ;’ but he might have noticed the estimable Markham, 
and said more of Harcourt’s forty years’ primacy than that he 
enforced the restoration of weekly communions in the Minster. 
The mention of Longley’s previous episcopate at Ripon indicates a 
personal respect and gratitude. The History closes with an ancient 
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We cannot bestow a similar commendation on the Rey. — 
Marshall’s Diocesan History of Oxford. The two writers, while 
agreeing in general ecclesiastical tone, differ widely in habits of 
mind. Canon Ornsby looks at his subject with the eye of an his. 
torian, Mr. Marshall with the eye of a local antiquary. This is 
curiously apparent in his treatment of the peculiar conditions of the 
Oxford diocese, as having consisted of the archdeaconry or county of 
Oxford until the archdeaconry of Berks in 1836, and then that of 
Bucks in 1845, were added to it. A diocesan historian, in such a 
case, ought surely to consider the three archdeaconries as forming 
one ecclesiastical area, and (by agreement, if necessary, with the his- 
torians of Salisbury and Lincoln) to treat the Christian history of the 
entire district, from the mission of S. Birinus, as a unity, inserti 
in their proper places, among other leading events, the foundations of 
the chief religious houses. Mr. Marshall takes a different course, 
He bestows seven chapters on the general history of the diocese and 
the special history of the archdeaconry of Oxford ; and then in 
chapters viii. and ix. he takes up the history of the archdeaconry 
of Berks and of its religious foundations, and deals similarly with 
Bucks in chapters x. and xi. That unity of the diocese which 
Bishop Wilberforce, as our author says (p. 185), so skilfully and 
patiently consolidated is thus, vo ¢anto, disintegrated in a ‘ diocesan 
history.’ Needless repetitions of course follow, and historical order 
goes to the wall; for instance, the reader, after having learned to 
appreciate ‘ the signal benefits conferred on the Church at large’ by 
the present bishop’s vindication of episcopal liberty in the Clewer 
case (p. 189), is invited to contemplate the division of the diocese of 
Sherborne under Edward the Elder (p. 194) ; even as, in pp. 209, 
243, 256, he is compelled to leap forward from Archbishop Peck- 
ham’s constitutions to the foundation of an almshouse in 1526, from 
King John to the ‘pleasant tale’ of young Henry VIII. and the 
Abbot of Reading, and again back from a list of the parochial 
schools of Bucks under George I. to the Lollards and the writ De 
comburendo. But in the earlier portion of the volume a similar want 
of method prevails. ‘The writer is repeatedly looking away from the 
main stream of his subject to small matters of local or individual 
interest, or forgetting the observance of historic proportion in his 
treatment of events. The last days of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer 
are minutely described, while the adventures of the first Oxonian 
Gospeller are neglected. Philip de Repingdon appears as bishop 
and cardinal, but we are not told of his earlier Lollard zeal in 1382. 
One’s breath is almost taken away by a transition from Cardinal 
College to the later fortunes of Pointed architecture, including the 
erection of Littlemore church. And whereas the original founda- 
tion of S. Frideswide is the beginning of Oxford in a civil and 
in a religious sense, Mr. Marshall actually postpones it until Wolsey’s 
work on that site comes into view. Even in telling the story he is 
not quite accurate. S. Frideswide, according to her legend, died at 
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Oxford, not at Binsey ; and the diversoria religioni aptissima ascribed 
to her father must have been lodgings for nuns, not halls for students 
(p. 73). Here, as in another detail about her supposed ‘altar or 
reliquary’ (in fact, the base of the Priory cross), Mr. Marshall is 
misled by Ingram. But it is more surprising, at p. 38, to be intro- 
duced to a ‘prioress of S. Frideswide,’ where the Annals of Dun- 
stable, referred to in a footnote, speak of ‘friores de S. Frideswida, 
de Caldenorthone,’ &c. ‘The vestry,’ at p. 45, should be ‘the 
fratry.’ We may add that Cwichelm’s baptism was ‘not ‘preceded 
by,’ but was three years prior to that of Cuthred (see Angi. Sax. 
Chron. a. 639) ; that Lindsey was not a town (p. 15) but a district ; 
that University College has not ‘succeeded to the position’ of 
William of Durham’s College, but is that college itself (p. 41); 
and that we should hardly have expected a well-read clergyman 
of the diocese to speak of the prelate who made an epoch in 
Old Testament studies as William Lowth (p. 172). Mr. Marshall 
passes over Bishop Randolph, while—characteristically enough—he 
commemorates Bishop Moss as a ‘ benefactor to the school at Wheat- 
ley.’ There are also some specimens of obscure or careless English, 
as when ‘ to preserve his bishopric’ is used for ‘to retain him in his 
episcopate (p. 19), ‘during the removal’ for ‘after the removal’ 
(p. 32), and ‘ prebend’ for ‘ prebendary’ (p. 33) ; and the word ‘ see’ 
is repeatedly used for ‘diocese,’ as, ‘the chapel of S. George had 
become part of the see of Oxford,’ or ‘ Dorsetshire was allowed to 
constitute the see of Sherborne,’ and, still worse, ‘Ethelric, the 
throne of whose see,’ as if one should say ‘the chair of whose chair’ 
(pp. 180, 194, 206). 

There are many passages which indicate minute research, which 
present in a vivid light several characters of interest, or which 
suggest a sound view of important points connected with English 
Church history. Bishop King’s gentleness, Bishop Bancroft’s weak- 
ness of spirit, Bishop Skinner’s courageous ministrations, Bishop 
Potter’s kindness to the early Methodists, Dr. Newman’s gratitude to 
Bishop Bagot, the calm bravery of the Roman Catholic sufferers 
Nicols, Yaxley, and Napper, hanged at Oxford as priests—these 
and similar matters stand out luminously in Mr. Marshall’s pages ; 
and as we appreciate his quiet intimation that ‘the legal and 
historical conceptions’ of the question of the Advertisements ‘cannot 
certainly be deemed to coincide, nor can the decisions of the ulti- 
mate Court of Appeal be said to meet with a general acceptance’ 
(p. 119), so we are glad of the quotation from a letter of Mr. 
(now Canon) Chamberlain of S. Thomas ;’ ‘There is no doubt, 
I think, that we were the first to restore the chasuble. . . . I never 
have had the least opposition, or complaint of the vestments ’(p. 187). 
We only wish that the information contained in this volume had 
been combined with a truer conception of the requirements of a 
‘Diocesan History.’ 
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The Records of S. Michael's Parish Church, Bishop Stortford 
Edited by J. L. Gtasscocx, Jun. (London: Elliot Stock, 
1882.) 


Tuis is a class of book examples of which we would gladly see multi- 
plied. It is not Church history, except in some very humble sense, 
It is at best but the raw material for Church history ; but even so it 
is material of inestimable value to the historian. 

The town of Bishop Stortford, on the borders of the two counties 
of Essex and Herts, is only twenty-eight miles from the metropolis, 
It is recorded in Domesday that William the Conqueror gave the 
‘town and castle of Stortford’ to Maurice, Bishop of London ; and 
this dependence on the See of London, which endured until quite 
recent times, tended to draw still closer the relation which the near- 
ness of the little town to London would be sure to occasion. There 
is abundant evidence in the papers before us that, through all the 
vicissitudes of the Tudor and Stuart eras, every gust of popular 
feeling in London was instantly felt there, and each rescript from the 
Government de facto speedily published and obediently carried out. 
Bishop Stortford was Roman under Henry, Sacramentarian under 
Edward, Papist again under Mary, and Anglican under Elizabeth, 
if we are to credit these records, which put the facts before us with 
simple maiveté in the prosaic discharge of a routine duty, and without 
the least scintilla of consciousness that a later age would see anything 
worthy of remark in such a course of conduct. 

Speaking in a general way, we may say that we have here the 
churchwardens’ accounts from 1431 to 1785, or a period of more than 
three centuries and a half. There are unfortunately several serious 
gaps in this series, amounting in the whole to 151 years. 

The early accounts, as we may call those from 1431 to 1502, are 
for the most part written in a jargon of mixed Latin, French, and 
English, partly amusing, sometimes difficult to understand, occa- 
sionally curious, from the use of debased Low-Latin forms, unknown 
to earlier ages. Thus, under the date 1431, we have ‘arreragiis,’ 
arrears (Fr. arrierage). In the same sentence the writer could not 
at the moment remember the Latin for ‘ butcher,’ so puts down boldly 
‘Johannem Thurkeld docher.’ 

Collections are repeatedly noted of certain amounts of ‘ wex silver 
collecto in ecclesia.’ This was probably ‘wax silver’ or ‘ paschal 
silver,’ towards the expense of tapers at the shrines and elsewhere in 
the church. 

The following items are notable :—‘ De melle proveniente de ij 
Ayvis apum.’ So that it would seem that the parish kept bees and the 
churchwardens accounted for the honey. Again, we come upon a 
note of money spent ‘pro soudura’ (Anglice su/der) ‘empta.’ The 
next entry is still more funny: ‘In clauis emptis pro eodem opere 
vocatis /ednaylis.’ Again, ‘tabulis’ (ze. boards) ‘ emptis ii pro guéeris.’ 
The next word we shall quote, ‘pro plumbatione,’ ze. /ading, is a 
late form used instead of the more correct ‘plumbatura.’ It is found, 
we believe, in Cassiodorus. The same cannot be said for another 
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which occurs: ‘emendatione et induratione unius ¢e/fis ferri pro Jez 
spowtes ejusdem porticus.’ This ‘tilt’ we take to have been a frame 
of iron to support the ‘spowtes.’ ‘Pro daubatione’ is probably a 
vulgar corruption of ‘dealbatione,’ whitewashing; but here the 
context suggests ‘plastering.’ The next rather puzzles us. We find 
‘pro gruncellatione pro impositione unius stode pro patna 
et fissuris eorundum,’ and a few lines lower down in i gruncelle, i 
stode, splentes, et legges.’ ‘Gruncelli’ we take to be groundsill, a 
threshold in stone or wood ; then the barbarous ‘ gruncellatio’ would 
be laying a threshold. But ‘stode’ we cannot explain. Could it be 
‘studs’? ‘Plankes’ is an Anglicism in frequent use by our scribe. 
He writes ‘plankes quercus,’ oak planks ; ‘plankes de popler, this 
latter bought for the case of the church clock (Low Latin planca, 
Fr. plancher) ; in one place we have ‘ tabulis sive dordes,’ sometimes 
‘ opler.’ 
aoe tec neodetien campanarum et pro emendatione de lez belle- 
lopes,’ is intelligible, though curious, as 1s also the further information 
that the said baldrics were mended with a white skin bought for the 
purpose, ‘cum corio albo empto pro eodem opere.’ The reader will 
note with some surprise that the accounts are so fully detailed as to 
chronicle duly not only the payment of vilid. for the making of ‘iii 
aubez’ (albs), but also of a pennyworth of thread ‘pro emendatione 
vestimentorum ecclesiz.’ This charge recurs, in fact, several times ; 
but there is no record of who repaired the vestments. Probably 
some pious woman did it without charge, for there is no mention of 
any payment. When we read a few lines lower down of the making 
an earthen wall or bank from the vicar’s garden to the church 
meadow, ‘factura unius muri terrei a gardino Vicarii usque introitum 
de le cherchecroft,’ it would be very natural to suspect a barbarism 
beyond all bounds in ‘gardino.’ But the reader will perhaps be sur- 
prised to hear that it is perfectly good Latin, and that the word runs 
through all the Romance languages (jardin, gardinus, gardino, 
gardin). We pass over three or four words inviting notice in the 
list of the various charges for this wall, which seems to have been an 
expensive matter. The following illustrates the usual familiarity of 
tone and zaiveté of the entries. It is as if some garrulous Official had 
taken one by the button-hole and insisted upon describing at length 
how he had paid to the locksmith (who was, it seems, expected to 
understand the interior of a clock as well) ‘pro clavi hostii’ (door) 
‘cancellz ! et pro instrumento horologii vocato le flye, pro clavi pro 
hostio domus latomorum ’ (stonemasons ?) ‘et pro garnettes’ (not gems 
evidently. Could it be ‘fittings,’ garnestura ?) ‘pro hostio in le rodeloft. 
Another payment to the same man is much more curious: ‘ pro 
emendatione candelabri coram ymagine beatee Marie de Pietate cum 
circulo ferri pro ride//o’ (rideau, curtain) ‘circa ymaginem Trinitatis. 
There is a very free treatment of the subject in the record of the 
making of ‘ ii chasibles de worsted cum fraruris (orphreys ?). : ’ 
1 ood authority for caucedlus as a word in the 
kr eber * ee locus stale apne But cancelle is surely a 
blunder. 
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But the following is the me A/us ultra of boldness in rendering; 
‘ pro iii” peciis de reban’ (pieces of ribbon, fecéa) ‘emptis Londoniz 
pro eodem opere, pretium peciz xiid.’ 

A year’s salary, iiiid., is recorded to have been paid ‘ Clerico et 
Sacristee’ for ‘ custodia luminarium ecclesiz,’ from which it would 
seem that these were distinct offices. The word ‘clericus’ is used in 
a sense strangely modern. 

Two purchases of tallow-candles, ‘ candelarum de cotono in tem. 
pore hiemali.’ These were distinct from the more expensive tapers 
and torches of wax used at the altar and in processions, as to which 
the purchase is recorded, ‘iiii** cereorum processionalium cum can- 
delis ad celebrandum et visitandum.’ 

Sed satis est. These amusing and interesting evcerffa from the 
accounts might be considerably extended ; but we pass on to those 
of the Reformation period, which have, unfortunately, a very different 
story to tell. We will take leave of this section with a brief entry 
which we find under the entries of 1501, and which ends with a little 
touch of grace and sympathy not often to be found in these matter- 
of-fact records : ‘ Et lilid. solutum Clerico parochialis [sz] pro factura 
. unius pannus qui jacet super tumba cujusdam puelle in ecclesia 
vocatze Mayden Olyve.’ 

The latter portions of the account are in English ; but, except for 
this difference, the records run on without sensible break, for a while, 
in the same strain of steady and unhesitating, though not ardent, 
Churchmanship. In 1505 the entry of ‘ V. lb. candyll in the wynter 
season for the qwier’ catches the eye ; and, a little below, a payment 
of iiiis. ‘to the kerver for iiii. angells kervyd and peynted’ shows 
that the parish was not averse to adding decorations on occasion. In 
this year also a payment is made ‘to master official [of the Bishop of 
London, probably| for petyr pennes,’ one of the latest occasions, we 
should think, on which this payment was made. The following year 
one of the church bells was cracked, and all five of them had to be 
sent up to London and recast at considerable cost. A ‘chaleys and 
V. awterclothes’ (qy. a new set of frontals ?) were ‘ hallowed,’ z.e. dedi- 
cated; but these may probably have been gifts. 

Under 1509 we have a glimpse of the custom of ‘a monthe 
mynde,’ or commemoration of deceased persons a month after death ; 
quite obsolete among ourselves, but obtaining still, we believe, in 
Ireland. It is curious to find an entry, under 1515, of payment 
made for ‘ scoring’ (¢.e. scouring) ‘of the branche before the roode,’ or 
‘of the latan (/a¢ten) in the chaunsell,’ or of a pennyworth ‘ of wex 
candills for the childern in the queer on all halowen day,’ or again 
of a payment made ‘to the tinker for mendyng of the silver sensers 
and for the crosse and canstikis and the brassis of the bellis,’ or for 
‘irenwerke and gylding for the new tabernakyll.’ By 1523 ‘ii awter 
clothis ’ were needed, and the ‘ mendyng of the canapye over the pyx 
at the hye awter,’ and the ‘ makyng of a myghtter for the bisshop,’ 
probably some statue or effigy in the church. We have abundant 
evidence here that the extensive zzstrumenta of a medizeval church 
stood in need of constant repair and renewal. But this expense 
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was met in various ways. The church possessed considerable pro- 


perty in the town, of which the rents were periodically coming in. 
There were constantly gifts made for Church purposes : at one time 
from ‘dyvers persons of ther devocions at the Cherch reconsilyng 
and halowing ;’ at another of ‘old mother bate for rent ;’ at another 
of ‘Water (Walter) the begger toward the reparacone of the bellis,’ 
for a bell was again cracked (we suspect something was wrong with 
the hanging of the bells, and so seem to have thought the church- 
wardens, for when the bell was recast, a special person was sent 
for from Ware in order to re-hang the bells). Under 1529 occurs 
an item of iid. for ‘starchyne of Seints lawnys,’ and the same sum 
for ‘payntynge the grene crosse for lent.’ And in 1530 not less 
than liiis. illi@. was paid ‘for a messe boke,’ and in 1534 lls. vid. ‘ for 
ii new surplecs for the childern,’ that is, the choir. Also, in 1535, was 
bought ‘a new surples for the sexten.’ 

We find as yet no trace of Henry VIII.’s controversies about his 
marriage, of Acts of Supremacy and Submission, or of the suppression 
of the monasteries, great and small. 

But in 1542 we have the first hint of change, in a payment of 
vis. and id. ‘for a new bybill and the bryngyng home of it.’ This 
must have been a copy of Matthew’s, or the Great Bible, published 
by Grafton and Whitechurch, shortly before. In 1545 were bought 
‘ii procession books,’ these being, of course, copies of the English 
Litany set forth by Cranmer in the previous year, and which he calls 
‘processions.’ But that the old customs were still observed, we learn 
from an entry in 1545 of ‘three days beryng of the cros at Gangtyde’ 
(Rogation Days). But it is ominous to find the churchwardens in 
the first year of Edward VI. selling portions of the church plate : ‘a 
cros of sylver and gylte with a foote to the same, a chaleys of sylver 
gylte with a paten to the same, a pax of sylver and gylte, ii payer of 
sensers of sylver with the toppis beyng gylte, a schip of sylver, ii 
crewetts of sylver weyyng together seven score and xiii unces, and 
was sold ;’ also for ‘a brokyn chalys and other broken sylver,’ and for 
‘a tabernakyll that was sold,’ and still another, for no apparent 
reason except the evil temper of the times. Later on in the year, 
however, we find the churchwardens charging their costs in attending 
at Hertford ‘with dyverse other of the parysshe before the King’s 
Commyssioners at ii tymes,’ and to make out an account of their 
‘rentall,’ and of the ‘ obite londs and light londs,’ that is to say, of all 
the endowments bestowed by the piety of previous generations 
‘towards the maintenance of any lamps, lyghts, obbits, and anniv’ saries.’ 
These were confiscated at one sweep, and forthwith sold, probably 
for the King. A wantonness of waste and destruction of holy things 
seems then to have seized upon them ; and, besides confiscating all 
the lands, they stripped the church bare of all its moveable furniture, 
so that the King’s Commissioners certify that ‘the parysshiners of 
Stortforde have sold all their goodds which was belonginge to the 
Church of Stortford aforesaid, except the Belles, whiche, as yt is 
reported, was a ryche churche.’ 

It may be conjectured that all these disgraceful proceedings were 
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the work of a small, though busy faction, and that the mass of decent 
people looked on with disapproval and dismay. The remembrance 
of this will render it easy to understand the prompt revulsion of feeling 
that took place on the accession of Queen Mary. 

The next step in the work of spoliation was ‘ takyng down of the 
aulters ;’ and in 1549 the new type of service had completely sup- 
planted the old. This year payment was made for ‘ a bowke of the last 
servys seyt fourthe bounde in parchment calleyd the kyngs boke,’ 
This was the First Prayer Book of Edward VI.; and in the mean- 
time, before the book could be procured, a MS. book was used, made 
of ‘a quoyre of whyt paper,’ containing ‘the altrynge of the Servys 
haught [sc] of lattyne in to ynglys by the conseynt of the Vykar.’ 
These eager reformers also provided the parish (at its own costs and 
charges, of course) with ‘ii sawtors (psalters) at xd. a pece,’ and the 
‘vone halff of a boke calleyd the parafrasys of Eraysmous.’ Here 
there is a gap in the accounts, and they do not begin again until 
1553, the first year of Queen Mary. It is, indeed, far from improb- 
able that there were no accounts kept at all. The parish had been 
robbed of all its property by the so-called Reformers ; the last entries 
show a balance due to the churchwarden ; he has paid the clerk’s 
wages for two years past, ‘ endyng at o” lady day in leynt,’ also for 
‘washyng and skowryng of the chyurche,’ and other ‘dyverse warre’ 
remaining unpaid, ‘wyche I axe alowans of,’ and we fear did not 
get. There was no money, nothing to keep account of: why take 
the trouble to make useless entries? But, in fact, there is a blank 
in the (otherwise continuous) list of churchwardens from 1549 to 
1553, and it may be that there was no warden at all during that time. 

With the accession of Mary the entries begin again ; and very 
significant they are. The parish had permitted their church to be 
despoiled, for the benefit principally of a little knot of unprincipled 
men; it had now to refurnish it wholly. The first entry is ‘for 
making up of the aulter.’ Then follow purchases of ‘ a mas bok,’ this 
‘to Mr. Vicar,’ not the same who had witnessed the desecration of 
four years before ; he had resigned, perhaps sick at heart, because of 
the changes that he was powerless to hinder, and another had been 
appointed. ‘Seven ells of hollond for the prysts surples,’ a ‘ manuell,’ 
pyx, proassessioner, ‘ holye water stope,’ and ‘senser’ follow one after 
another. The rood-loft was built up again, and furnished with a 
cross, and the rest of the accessories of Catholic worship provided ; 
though: it is strange that there is no mention of the vestments. 

This lasted as long as Queen Mary’s reign, and then the other side 
came uppermost once more. Under 1559 charges occur ‘for takyng 
downe y® hygh aulter stone,’ ‘for burying away ye bryk and yearth 
of y® awlters,’ and ‘for making the frame to ye table.’ The rood-loft 
now came down again ; a copy of the (first) ‘ Book of Homyles’ is now 
bought ; and another copy of the ‘ Paraphraces of Erasmy.’ A costly 
chalice, no doubt a recent gift, was now sold, and a cheaper ‘ com- 
munion cupe’ procured. 

We cannot follow the fortunes of Stortford and its long-suffering 
church any farther now. But we have shown what a striking epitome 
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of Church history in England they afford ; and we trust that some of 
our readers will be moved to consult the more ancient portions of 
their own parish registers, to see if there is anything in them of a 
similar character ; and if so, to make it known for the public benefit. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. New edition. In 4 
volumes. Vol. IV. (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1883.) 

Tuis volume completes the very handsome reissue of Mr. J. A. 
Froude’s Essays, the work, as he observes in the brief preface, of 
thirty years, and containing his thoughts, ‘cast in various forms, on 
the problems with which the present generation has been perplexed.’ 
Most of them have appeared before in this or that periodical ; and it 
is saying no more of them than they in justice deserve, to call them 
one and all dri//ant. Ifa wide culture, powerful faculty of thought, 
and exquisite facility of style be sufficient to achieve excellence, they 
are each of them present in these pages. It is a pity, however, that 
the brilliant essayist has undertaken a brief against the supernatural, 
and takes every opportunity that offers to gird at the embodiment of 
the supernatural in history, viz. the Church and the Sacraments. 
Such a standing bias vitiates almost every view he takes of life and 
conduct; and not seldom his trenchant generalizations are mere 
fragments of a truth, which he does not seem to see. There is no 
more interesting narrative in the volume than that entitled ‘The 
Oxford Counter Reformation,’ for this reason, among others, that in 
reviewing Dr. Newman’s Afologia, Mr. Froude has in fact written 
one of his own. It is not hard to see how, after having been sub- 
jected to teaching first at Oxford under Newman, and afterwards, as 
he describes, ‘in Ireland, in the family of an Evangelical clergyman,’ 
equally able and equally commanding the confidence of the neophyte, 
but the two teachers wide as the poles asunder, and indeed the con- 
tradictories of each other, alike in their negations and their beliefs, 
the theological faculty in him under impulsions in such different 
directions was brought to a standstill, and the organ of faith as it 
were paralysed. It may be that this chapter of his autobiography 
accounts for much in his subsequent course. 

All beliefs have some intellectual difficulties belonging to them, 
arising from the inadequacy of man’s powers of perception and 
mental grasp of truth. ‘That Mr. Froude should parade, in his pecu- 
liarly incisive style, those which he conceives to be difficulties inhering 
in the Christian religion in its Catholic and Sacramental (that is, as 
we hold, in its only complete) form, and thus lead his readers to 
suppose that he has demonstrated the futility of Catholic doctrine, 
would be surprising in so keen a logician, were it not to be explained 
by the powerful bias in his mind to which we referred just now. He 
knows, or might know, that all beliefs alike, mutatis mutandis, are 
subject to cavils like these, and that the mere negation of belief is so 
far from being unassailable that it is subject to the most crushing 
objection of all. 


But, as we are speaking here of Mr. Froude’s addiction to logic, 
R2 
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we will adduce one of the most specious of the anti-Church enthy. 
memes with which his pages are studded. Speaking of ‘ the principal 
facts related in the Gospels,’ he argues that the Church cannot— 


‘add to the proof, for the Church rests on the history, not the history 
on the Church. That the Church exists, and has existed, proves no more 
than that it is an institution which has had a beginning in time, and may 
have an end in time’ (p. 314). 


Which rests on a confusion of thought astonishing to the reader, till 
he remembers that, as any stick is popularly said to be good enough 
to beat a dog with, so every misshapen sophism is good enough to 
throw at the Church. What a mingling of things not in pari materia! 
A fact of history is one sort of thing. A Church, that is an insti- 
tution, is another sort of thing. ‘The one cannot rest upon the other 
any more than a Corinthian column can be supported upon a syl- 
logism. The reason which Mr. Froude gives is therefore absurd, 
because founded upon a confusion of thought—that is, of metaphor. 

Not less incredible is the specific assertion itself, that the Church 
cannot add to the proof of the facts of the Gospel history. The 
Church, on the contrary, not only adds to the proof, but the continuous 
witness of the Church supplies the chief proof and the strongest proof 
of those facts, though we do not say that it is the only one. What 
Mr. Froude really alleges in his zeal against historical Christianity is 
that a credible witness ‘adds’ nothing to the proof of the facts to 
which he deposes, a statement at which our courts of justice, whose 
whole procedure is founded on the assumption that such a witness 
affords the best of all proofs of any fact or set of facts, would be 
somewhat astonished. 

Again, it is a mere specious jingle of antithesis (apart from the 
imparity of class to which we adverted above) to say that ‘the Church 
rests on the history, not the history on the Church.’ The Church does 
not rest on the history ; it is an institution existing independently in 
fact, and in the present. If it rested on the history, then, if we could 
conceive all records of the history to be suddenly destroyed, the 
Church would be 7fso facto destroyed also, which is evidently absurd. 
Again, the other half of the antithesis, which is denied by Mr. Froude, 
is at all events partially true. It may fairly be said that the Gospel 
‘history rests on the Church’ in the sense that the chief available 
witness to these past events having taken place as alleged is supplied 
by the Church. But it is not the whole truth, because there may 
conceivably be other witnesses besides the Church to the truth of the 
same facts. In each case Mr. Froude’s statement is curiously wide 
of the facts. 

It would be hard to say what end he proposed to himself in enun- 
ciating the futile truism that the existence of the Church proves only 
that it is an institution ‘which has had a beginning in time.’ We will 
beg leave to submit to Mr. Froude that it proves something more 
than that. For example, it proves also the existence of an adequate 
cause or causes working at the time when the Church was founded. 
We presume Mr. Froude would allow it to be lawful to infer the 
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cause from the effect. To say that ‘if the facts cannot be established, 
the Catholic theory falls with the Protestant’ is altogether beside the 
question : the Church Catholic is evidently an independent witness 
to the truth of the facts ; and if it be looked at apart from them it is 
deprived of its raison d’étre and left as it were ‘in the air.’ Divide 
at impera is a motto which Mr. Froude is too dexterous and ardent 
a polemic to have forgotten ; in endeavouring to divide the Bible 
from the Church, and to set them up as rival claimants to be ¢he 
primary evidence of the Christian religion, he is apparently practising 
it By severing the major premiss from the minor, it is possible to 
destroy the syllogism. But such is not the course of one who seeks 
to be able to come to a conclusion ; rather is it the expedient of him 
who desires to hinder the drawing of any conclusion at all. The 
allusion to ‘the mountains of incredibilities for which the [Roman] 
Catholic Church has made itself answerable,’ though sufficiently well- 
founded, is at best a mere avgumentum ad invidiam, and in any case 
Anglicans have no concern with it, and may leave it to Roman 
Catholics to answer. 


A Letter to the Members of the Church of England in the Diocese of 
Grafton and Armidale, in Reference to the Subject of Certain 
False Teaching which has been addressed to Them by One lately of 
the Clergy. By JAMES FRANCIS TURNER, D.D., by Divine Per- 
mission, Bishop of Grafton and Armidale. (Sydney: Gibbs, 
Shallard and Co.) 


Ir is a pleasure to receive from the Antipodes so able and painstaking 
an endeavour by an Anglican bishop to wrestle with and overcome a 
foolish and hurtful error, of which the evil effects are to be seen as 
well in Australia as at home. Bishop Turner seems to have been in 
a manner enforced to enter into the fray, by the circumstance that 
one of the clergy of his diocese, the Incumbent of Gunnedah, not 
content with preaching Anglo-Israelism, as appears, in place of the 
Gospel, refused to prepare or present the children of his flock for his 
Bishop’s Confirmation, unless 4e should preach it also to the Incum- 
bent’s satisfaction ; which, to say the least of it, is an odd conception 
of their relative functions. It is generally thought the bishop’s busi- 
ness to look after the orthodoxy of his clergy ; but here we have the 
clergyman making it his business to look after his bishop. Besides, 
though few wise men, it is probable, give any sort of credence at 
all to so wild a theory as Anglo-Israelism, yet we iimagine that 
even of believers, few take it to be the whole Gospel, the articulus 
stantis aut cadentis Ecclesia, as this clergyman would seem to have 
done. 

The Bishop, therefore, would appear to have been forced into 
action ; and we should think his Pastoral Letter on the subject ‘well 
calculated to carry conviction to the minds of the Church people at 
Gunnedah and elsewhere. 

Considering that the Bishop presumably wrote at some distance 
from libraries and opportunities of research, it is a wonderfully 
adequate argument. We have noticed a few slips here and there, o 
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no importance to the reasoning. There is an apparent confusion on 
p. 8 between Mr. Thomas Hartwell Horne, author of the ‘ Intro- 
duction,’ and Bishop Horne ; and we fail quite to follow the Bishop's 
reasoning when he says, ‘ Having established certain teachings as 
truths in some of your minds, how could I, as long as Mr. Gough 
continued to be one of my clergy, be expected to prove them false?’ 
Clearly the obligation was the stronger as long as the gentleman ip 
question held the Bishop’s licence to officiate, and not the reverse, as 
this rather enigmatical sentence intimates. And the following is 
rather odd English : ‘We are of to suppose that nothing happened 
to the ten tribes which is of recorded in so many words.’ 

But all these are mere zuge critice. The brochure is a timely and 
sensible one, and the argument thoroughly sound. 


THE S.P.C.K. PRAYER-BOOK COMMENTARY AND THE TEACHER’S 
PRAYER BOOK. 

1. Zhe Book of Common Prayer, with Commentary for Teachers and 
Students ; containing Historical Introduction, Notes on the 
Calendar, and Various Services, together with complete Con- 
cordances to the Prayer Book and Psalter. (London: S.P.C.K., 
1883.) 

2. The Teacher's Prayer Book ; being the Book of Common Prayer, 
with Introductions, Analyses, and Notes. By ALFRED Barry, 
D.D., D.C.L., &c. (London : Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1883.) 


THE success of the Teacher's Bible was so remarkable, in an age of 
commentaries, that wonder can only be felt at the somewhat tardy 
issue of a like manual on the Book of Common Prayer. The two 
volumes now before us are rivals in the field, but, unless we are 
much mistaken, will each find its proper welcome. 

The commentary edited by Dr. Maclear has the advantage of 
varied sources of knowledge, with the disadvantage of unequal style 
and capacity ; while Canon Barry, with powers far less than those 
usually accredited to some of the names on the former staff, rejoices 
in his own peculiar strength, and is fairly equal in scholarship through 
all his work. He has followed the example of Campion and Beamont’s 
Prayer Book Interleaved, with the exception of his introduction to 
the Psalter ; and, on the whole, this arrangement is more useful for 
consultation, if not for actual study. 

Dr. Maclear has. himself written the Historical Introduction, and 
Notes on the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, and the Thirty- 
Nine Articles—a very considerable portion of the annotations. Many 
readers will be grateful to him for his concise explanations ; and 
his lucid sketch will go far to popularize the history of the Prayer 
Book. But others, familiar with wider treatises, will not be so 
satisfied ; the work, indeed, is that of an able compiler of manuals, 
and not of one thoroughly versed in liturgical knowledge. A few 
cases of error will suffice to point our meaning. On page 4 it is 
said of S. Augustine that ‘he either incorporated certain details 
traceable to the Roman Ritual with the Gallican Use, or allowed the 
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two forms to continue for a time side by side.’ On the contrary, 
Dr. Bright has told us in his Zarly Church History (p. 90) that Au- 
gustine ‘established the Roman Liturgy, but apparently inserted in 
it the Gallic Benedictio populi, the Gallic Rogations before the Ascen- 
sion, and possibly some other matters.’ In clause vii. of the same 
page (4), the effects of the Norman Conquest are very inadequately 
noted. For, according to Freeman, not merely into ‘ many abbeys,’ 
but into ‘all the chief places of the Church, as well as of the State, 
were strangers thrust by William’ (pp. 120, 121, 136). Section II. 
is more disappointing still. Now that the Hours are so largely used 
in devotion by communities and individuals, the history of their in- 
creasing observance might well have been traced: the third, sixth, 
and ninth hour of the Jews, the third century lauds and vespers, 
the Benedictine use of the sixth century, with the final addition of 
compline. In the account of the Savoy Conference (pp. 10, 11) no 
mention is made of the Committee of Divines, nor even of Cosin. 
Mr. Parker’s invaluable History of the Revisions has shown how the 
work of 1661-2 was substantially due to one mind, that of the great 
Bishop of Durham. The Puritan influence on the ultimate revision 
was very small indeed ; of their seventy-five objections the Bishops 
adopted eighteen, twelve of which were already made or suggested 
by Cosin’s book. Surely for vindication of the Catholicity of Anglican 
doctrine throughout the story of our Church, as well as in justice to 
the memory of Bishop Cosin, these facts should not have been 
omitted, however full were the pages of Séction VII. : 

Dr. Bright’ s Notes on the Collects are, we think, quite the palmary 
essay of the book— instructive and devotionally suggestive as anything 
well could be. Those who have studied his edition of Anctent 
Collects will be prepared to find the same unbounded erudition, the 
like tenderness of touch and intellectual sympathy with his subject, 
which characterizes all his theological writings. 

Mr. Warren’s Notes on the Holy Communion and Minor Offices 
seem to us didactically deficient, though in other respects able and 
useful. His own great knowledge of the Celtic Church, together with 
Hammond's Liturgies, Eastern and Western, have combined to en- 
rich this part of the commentary. But his defence of the Reformers’ 
‘readjustment’ of the Canon of the Mass in 1552 can hardly be sus- 
tained ; and the dislocation of the Zesser Odb/ation and the Gloria in 
Excelsis was certainly ‘adopted with a deliberate intention,’ though 
not that ‘of emphasizing a beautiful feature and a too-little-thought- 
of element of Eucharistic truth’ (p. 110). 

The obligations of our last revision to the Scotch book of 1637 
have not been properly acknowledged. Nor, indeed, does there seem 
to be much appreciation nowadays of that memorable work of Laud 
and Wren. In the Baptismal office notice should have been taken of 
the address, ‘Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, that this child is 
regenerate’ ; for its date, 1552, is conclusive evidence of the belief 
of our most Protestant Reformers. 

Mr. Sinker’s Notes on the Calendar are quite worthy of him. Dr. 
Lumby is on his own ground with the Creeds, and draws from the 
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most valuable part of his excellent History for the tables of formation 
and comparison. 

The many larger works on the Psalms have spoilt our admiration 
for Mr. Boyce’s commentary ; but it must be a good beginning for 
learners, and will, we hope, attract many to a fuller understanding of 
the Psalter. 

The Ordination Notes by Mr. C. C. Mackarness are striking b 
the clearness of their method and arrangement, and will be valued 
by lecturers and teachers, far more so, indeed, than much of the 
companion matter. 

The Glossary is useful for students who do not possess the 
Etymological Dictionary of Mr. Skeat ; and the Concordances to 
Psalter and Hymn Book are handy additions to the volume. 

It may seem ungracious to ask for more when so much has 
been well and generously given ; but we greatly desiderate a briet 
summary and analysis—let us say, by Dr. Bright—of the rich and 
manifold sources of the Prayer Book. A glance would then discover 
the multiplicity, antiquity, and fulness of this our inheritance of the 
Saints. 

A running commentary might well be made, and in no captious 
sense, on most of Dr. Barry’s notes ; but we will content ourselves 
with a few observations. He writes, on p- 9, ‘ The order to the clergy 
to say daily the morning and evening prayer is all but absolute.’ It 
is wholly so, with regard to the will of man. Preaching and studying 
of divinity had been allowed in 1552 as excuses ; but the revisers of 
1662 referred the suspension of the duty entirely to the act of God. 

On p. 44 is repeated the common mistake about the non-prefixing 
of the Sentences, Confession, and Absolution to the Evéning Service. 
These additions of 1552 were ordered in the second book of Edward 
VI. for morning and evening alike; though only printed—apparently 
to save expense—with the former. 

The Athanasian Creed (p. 48) has unsympathetic treatment from 
one who, as a teacher, must have experienced its unrivalled use in 
dogmatics. ‘Its fitness for Liturgical use ’—we were not aware that 
it was part of our Liturgy—‘ depends on its intelligibility to the people, 
and its power of edification’ ; a ‘practical test’ which would banish 
much more than this Rule of Faith from our public service. Buta 
less defensible position than either of the foregoing is taken on p. 135, 
in note (c) Change in the Consecration Prayer. Canon Barry thinks 
the Invocation of the Holy Spirit was omitted from ‘a desire to get 
rid, at any sacrifice, of flagrant Roman errors—Transubstantiation, 
&e.’ In point of fact, Transubstantiation, whatever the term may 
mean, could not be logically held in the present Roman intention 
after a plain and open tse of the /nzocatio : the very presence desired 
by its formula being spiritual and not substantial. 

However, on the whole we are thankful for both these manuals. 
They are signs of the times, such as may well be observed ; a few 
years ago they had been impossible. A competent compiler could 
scarcely have been found ; there were no readers to care for his 
dissertations, nor students bound to consider them. Who can tell 
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how even the next decade may increase the learning of our teachers? 
And, with the growth of liturgical knowledge, many a burning because 
misapprehended question will have died away. 


Polyeucte dans l'histoire. Etude sur le martyre de Polyeucte @apres des 
documents inédits. Par B. AuBE. (Paris: Didot, 1882.) 


M. AvBé has devoted all his attention to studies and researches con- 
nected with patristic literature. The present pamphlet, which may 
be considered as a kind of supplement to the Bollandist Acta 
Sanctorum, is interesting both from the literary and the historical 
point of view. Persons the least acquainted with the French classics 
have read Corneille’s splendid tragedy of Polyeucte ; they know how 
admirably the poet has adapted for the stage the legend he had 
borrowed from the old hagiologist Surius, and they cannot feel sur- 
prised that a French scholar should have been desirous of examining 
closely an episode of Church history which his illustrious compatriote 
has turned to such account. 

Of course, from the merely literary aspect, it is of no consequence 
whether the characters introduced by Corneille really existed or not ; 
they are true to nature, and even supposing that Néarque, Pauline, 
Félix, and Polyeucte were merely fictitious personages, the tale which 
they unfold on the stage must have frequently occurred in the annals 
of the early Church. But the circumstances of the case are far 
different ; the narrative of Surius is there—Corneille has reprinted it 
by way of preface to his tragedy—and therefore we are naturally 
desirous to know whether the Acts of the martyrdom of Polyeuctus 
are legendary or not, and what share the historical element possesses 
in them. 

We must confess in the first place that Ruinart does not admit 
those Acts in his collection, and ecclesiastical writers mention neither 
the martyrdom nor even the name of Corneille’s hero, and that the 
history itself, such as Surius relates it, is full of circumstances which 
make us look at it rather suspiciously. Notwithstanding all these 
and several other considerations, M. Aubé is thoroughly convinced 
that Polyeuctus was a real Christian convert, that his martyrdom 
actually took place ; and he gives as the reason of belief some evi- 
dences which we must briefly notice. 

1. There exists a Greek narrative of the death of Polyeuctus : it is 
preserved in two ancient MSS., one of which was studied by the 
Dominican Combefis, who had even contemplated publishing it. 
This account, based upon a written tradition of more ancient date, 
and perhaps contemporaneous with the facts themselves, is a kind of 
funereal panegyric containing a description of the martyrdom, and of 
the causes which led to it. 

2. Gregorius Turonensis mentions Polyeuctus twice (/-F. vii. 6, 
in fine; De Glor. Martyr. § 103), giving the name of Polyoctos, and 
stating that he was venerated at Constantinople as the punisher of 
perjured criminals. 

3. Several churches during the fourth and fifth centuries were 
placed under the invocation of S. Polyeuctus. One of these edifices 
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existed at Melitene, in Armenia, prior to the birth of S. Euthymius— 
that is to say, before the year 377; a second, ornamented in the 
most sumptuous manner, stood at Constantinople ; Tillemont (AZém, 
Lcclés, iii. p. 426) alludes to a third as being one of the curiosities at 
Ravenna ; and finally from certain earthenware lamps discovered long 
ago, and described both by Richard Pocock and Seroux d’Agincourt, 
it appears that an oratory consecrated to S. Polyeuctus existed on 
some spot in Upper Egypt. These earthenware lamps, which were 
evidently votive offerings, give rise to an incidental question which 
we have no time to discuss here, but, referring our readers for a 
solution of it to the ingenious remarks of M. Aubé, we shall merely 
state that the Egyptian oratory or chapel here alluded to was erected 
in a city called Cananeos (New-Cana), built on or quite close to the 
site of the old Coptos. 

After having conclusively established the identity of Polyeuctus, 
and shown that he was neither a myth nor a creation of fancy, M. Aubé 
proceeds in his second chapter to review the written documents which 
constitute the Acta Polyeuctiana, if we may use such an expression ; 
we must be satisfied with giving here the results of his investigation, 
without attempting to follow him through the details, however 
interesting, into which he necessarily enters. The earliest docu- 
ment, the principium et fons of all the subsequent Acéa, is, to all 
appearances, a Greek text which our author has found in two MSS. 
preserved amongst the collections of the Paris National Library, and 
which had never been published yet. From this document a Latin 
account seems to have been derived, likewise ¢édit ; and, lastly, we 
have to name the twofold recensions given by the Bollandists in the 
Acta Sanctorum for February (vol. il. 1658) ; these can evidently 
trace back their origin to the Greek text we have previously named, 
through the Latin document which M. Aubé has discovered. Of the 
two Bollandist recensions, the one which Corneille was acquainted 
with, and which had suggested to him the idea and the subject of his 
tragedy, had been already published by Aloisio Lippomani in 1560, 
and, ten years later, by Surius, from the Greek text of Metaphrastes, 
the MSS. of which are extremely numerous. The second recension 
is merely a new version of Metaphrastes. 

The martyrdom of Polyeuctus having occurred at Melitene in 
Armenia, it seemed natural to suppose that some memorandum of it, 
in the shape ofa panegyric, homily, or biographical notice, would have 
found its way into the monuments of Armenian literature. No original 
document to that effect exists, however; in his Vies des Saints de 
Léglise arménienne disposées selon Tordre du calendrier, written in 
Armenian, and published at Venice in 1810-1815, Awcher, indeed, gives 
a place to the history of Polyeuctus, but the Acta he reproduces are 
a mere compilation, made with the help of the Bollandist recensions, 
and possessing, therefore, no independent value. In addition to this 
piece, the Paris National Library contains also a long hagiographical 
document of twelve folio columns, entitled Martyrdom of the Holy 
and Victorious Martyr Polyeuctus; but here also we find no trace 
whatever of Armenian traditions respecting the subject which occupies 
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us, the document being nothing but a translation, sometimes literal, 
sometimes free, of the Greek homily previously mentioned. 

M. Aubé’s fourth chapter—not the least interesting of his excellent 
yolume—gives us a critical appreciation of the various texts he has 
described, and finally, by way of appendix, he reprints the texts 
themselves, together with a Latin translation, wherever the originals 
are in Greek. 


Lettres de Alexandre Vinet, et de quelques-uns de ses Correspondants. 
2 vols. (Lausanne: Bridel, 1882.) 


Tue correspondence of the late M. Alexandre Vinet had for many 
years been announced ; it has now at last appeared in two handsome 
octavo volumes, and will be eagerly read by the numerous admirers 
of the illustrious Lausanne divine. Few writers have stood so suc- 
cessfully the test of time as M. Vinet ; if we take up his Déscours sur 
quelques Sujets religieux, or his Méditations Evangéliques, we find 
that they have lost none of their charm ; but the style and the 
thoughts are as fresh, as attractive as ever, and to meet with anything 
at all equal to them we must turn to the sermons of M. Bersier. It 
would be difficult to decide whether M. Vinet was more remarkable 
as a preacher, a literary critic, or a philosopher ; he does not seem 
to have been much of what is generally meant by a scholar, that is to 
say, a person familiar with the languages of classical antiquity, nor 
was he well versed in French medizeval literature ; but his acquaint- 
ance with the intellectual movement of the age of Louis XIV., the 
seventeenth century, and our own times, was equally deep and accu- 
rate ; he possessed the rare talent of Christianizing (if we may so 
express ourselves) literary criticism ; whilst, on the other hand, his 
exquisite taste, his intense horror of all that was conventional, stilted, 
and meretricious, gave to his sermons a finish which few modern 
French preachers have attained. Out of a total of about a thousand 
letters, Messieurs Secrétan and Rambert have selected two hundred, 
adding some thirty written by M. Vinet’s correspondents. They are 
of varied interest, some from the literary standpoint, others as throwing 
much light upon the history of Europe, and more particularly of 
Switzerland between 1830 and 1847. A great many are pastoral 
letters, full of wholesome advice and practical applications of Christian 
doctrine ; all.contribute to make us love and admire an author who, 
with his splendid gifts and many-sided qualities, was one of the 
humblest of men. 

A great proportion of the letters contained in these two volumes 
treat of the political agitations which disturbed Switzerland ; and 
although local interests alone seemed to be called into play, yet they 
illustrated with much force the dangerous theory of the sovereignty 
of the people, and gave M. Vinet, thoroughly liberal as he was, the 
opportunity of expressing more than once his firm belief that nothing 
short of a return to a serious acceptance of the principles of Gospel 
Christianity could save Europe from complete dissolution amidst the 
political scepticism which had taken possession of it. 

After a lengthened residence at Bale, M. Vinet went to Lausanne, 
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where he spent the latter part of his busy life, combining the functions 
of the pastorate with those of lecturer on French literature, and finding 
time, besides, to contribute a number of articles to a weekly paper, 
Le Semeur, edited in Paris by M. Lutteroth. The few letters from 
MM. Sainte-Beuve, Stapfer, Souvestre, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, 
inserted by M. Rambert in the present work, amply bear evidence 
to the reputation which M. Vinet enjoyed as an impartial and en- 
lightened critic. He was not, as M. de Chateaubriand remarks in 
a letter (vol. i. 463), ‘one of those who make of criticism a mere 
pastime, a jeu d’esprit,and who admire an author or cut him up 
according to the humour in which they happen to be for the time.’ 
Finally, these two volumes come to us as a fit sequel to M. 
Rambert’s excellent biographical work on M. Vinet ; they add to the 
respectful admiration we already felt for the man, and they are an 
important contribution to the religious, intellectual, and political 
history of France and French Switzerland between 1820 and 1847. 
The second volume is terminated by a certain number of detached 
thoughts, selected with discernment and taste from M. Vinet’s MSS. 


La Révolution (1789-1882). ParCuar.es D’HERIcAULT. Appendices 
par Emm. DE SAINT-ALBIN, VICTOR PIERRE, et ARTHUR LOTH. 
With numerous illustrations. (Paris : Dumoulin, 1882.) 


M. CHARLES D’HERICAULT’s aim in the elegant volume he has just 
published has not been to write the history of the French Revolu- 
tion. The tragic tale is so well known in all its particulars that a 
fresh narrative of it is scarcely wanted. On the other hand the time 
has at last come to appreciate fully its influence and its results, for 
we surely cannot expect any further advance in the path of wickedness 
and crime, unless, indeed, the government should pass into the hands 
of professed cut-throats. We may further conclude that the Revolu- 
tion has reached in France the goal which Robespierre, Marat, and 
their followers had in view. Let us see what it has done for the 
good of mankind. Now, that is precisely the question to which M. 
d’Héricault attempts an answer. Nobody would be infatuated 
enough to maintain that the ancien régime was faultless ; all human 
institutions have their flaws, and as no one is infallible, so reforms 
are always called for by the progress of society and the different 
circumstances through which we have to pass ; but a reform is not a 
revolution ; and although it is comparatively easy to level the old 
social edifice with the ground, the difficulty of substituting another 
structure in its stead soon becomes apparent. M. Taine, M. de 
Tocqueville, and Count Joseph de Maistre before them, had made 
this point perfectly clear, and now M. Charles d’Héricault with his 
collaborateurs brings fresh arguments in favour of a proposition which 
seems to us perfectly self-evident. 

There can be but two alternatives respecting the foundation on 
which political communities should rest. We Christians believe that 
the truths of the Gospel are the only safe one, and that by discarding 
revealed religion we run the risk of building on the sand ; so-called 
philosophers, on the contrary, wiil tell you that the impulses of our 
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moral nature are amply sufficient, and that an appeal to theological 
fancies is not only childish, but degrading. Now, if our adversaries 
could agree as to their fundamental principle they might, perhaps, 
make out a clear case ; but who is to decide between the conflicting 
theories of socialists, communists, positivists, collectivists, an- 
archists, nihilists, and altruists? The last mentioned of these 
groups is the one with which we feel most sympathy ; but, after 
all, the principle of altruism is derived, strange as the paradox may 
seem, from selfishness; a /hilosopher does good to his fellow- 
creatures merely for the sake of the benefit which may thereby result 
for himself, and if he can attain his ends without any exhibition of 
generosity he will assuredly do so. When, therefore, we said just 
now that the theories of revolutionists were conflicting, we did not 
state the case quite correctly ; all these theories are reducible to that 
of nihilism, the only logical exponent of the revolutionary craze. Never 
was Rousseau’s pretended axiom of man’s original goodness more 
thoroughly refuted ; only it is sad to think that France has needed 
the experience of nearly a century, ending with the horrors of the 
Paris Commune, to find out this melancholy fact. 

The work which has suggested the above reflection is divided 
into four parts, the first of which, being a long extract from M. 
de Saint-Albin’s Histoire de la Révolution, describes the political 
state of France previous to 1789 ; the nature of the constitution, the 
relation of the various orders of the kingdom to each other, the duties 
they had to perform, the privileges they enjoyed, the needed reforms 

all these subjects are discussed in turn, special notice being taken of 
the administrative measures of Turgot and Necker. The second 
part gives us the history of the Revolution from the opening of the 
States-General to the coup a’état of Brumaire ; it forms three sections, 
corresponding respectively to the political, ethical, and intellectual 
results of the Revolution. The events which have taken place 
between the Consulate and the present year are described and appre- 
ciated in the third part. Finally, a concluding chapter from the pen 
of M. Arthur Loth enumerates the fatal results produced by the 
Revolution, the dangers which are still threatening society, and the 
best way of avoiding these dangers and of restoring France to its 
former glorious position in Europe. Two appendices terminate the 
volume ; the one is intended to give additional information respecting 
the causes of the Revolutionary outbreak ; the other discusses the 
origin of the tricolour flag. 

We must say a few words about the illustrations, chromo-litho- 
graphs and woodcuts, which are of various kinds, some being repro- 
ductions of contemporary caricatures and portraits, whilst others are 
copies of well-known modern pictures, such as M. Miiller’s Appel des 
dernitres Victimes de la Terreur, the death of Robespierre, &c. ; fac- 
similes have also been added. The engraving which represents 
Luther destroying the Papal bull gives us the opportunity of pro- 
testing once more against the fallacy which classes the religious 
reformation of the sixteenth century amongst the causes of the 
French Revolution. M. Charles d’Héricault observes very properly 
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that the object which revolutionists have in view is the elimination 
of God, the destruction of the family, and the remodelling of society 
on the foundation of atheism. Now, we would ask, by virtue of what 
logic can the Churches which have sprung from the Reformation 
movement be made responsible for such disastrous and subversive 
theories ? To confine our remarks to the present time, is it not a well- 
ascertained fact, proved by statistical documents never yet refuted, 
that the political communities where morality most flourishes, where 
the family ties are most respected, where true freedom prevails, are the 
very ones which have welcomed the principles of the Reformation ? 
We are told in the book we have been reviewing that Louis XVI. 
granted to his subjects liberty of conscience, and this statement is 
one of the most conclusive arguments which can be brought against 
the monstrous theory of M. d’Héricault and his col/aborateurs. After 
two centuries of intolerance, after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, the dragonnades, and the destruction of Port Royal, it was 
too late, on the eve of the calling together of the States-General, to 
give way under the irresistible pressure of public opinion; and 
besides, if Louis XVI. deserves, as he certainly did deserve, to be 
praised for his liberal views, is not that praise the virtual condemna- 
tion of the two monarchs who preceded him on the throne? We 
yield to none in our abhorrence of Revolutionary doctrines, but for 
this very reason we protest against the notion which would place 
amongst those doctrines the principles really best calculated to check 
their course. 


Theologische Literaturzeitung. (Leipzig : Hinrich.) 


A GREAT number of English books have been reviewed in this 
periodical during the last few months. Father Shearman’s Zoca 
fatriciana (Dublin : Gilland Sons) has a very extended notice, so long 
indeed as to necessitate an apology from the editor on the ground 
of the want of familiarity under which most German readers labour 
with respect to Irish ecclesiastical history and writers. In the same 
number Bassin’s Modern Hebrew and Hebrew Christian (London : 
Nisbet and Son) is spoken of as an eminently interesting work,-espe- 
cially in view of the anti-Semitic movement on the Continent. The 
Hibbert Lectures for 1881 and 1882—those, that is, delivered by Dr. 
T. W. Rhys Davies and Professor Kuenen—are also reviewed at con- 
siderable length. Mr. Robertson’s edition of S. Athanasius on the 
Incarnation receives a short, not highly commendatory, notice; and 
the third volume of the Déctionary of Christian Biography receives 
likewise a short notice, but very ample justice. A German trans- 
lation of Dr. Barry’s Boyle Lectures on WVatural Religion is also 
mentioned. . 

Amongst German books reviewed we notice a pamphlet by Pastor 
Uhden, Die Lage der lutherischen Kirche in Deutschland (Hanover : 
Fersche, 1883). Tracing the dangers through which the Lutheran 
community has passed in weathering the attacks of Jesuitic counter- 
reformers, Pietists, Moravians, Illuminati, Unionists, Atheists, &c., it 
goes on to make mention of the present condition of affairs. The 
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old Lutheran community is evidently in a bad way. In the old 


provinces of the Prussian kingdom it has been so hardly treated by 
the Evangelicals, with whom the late King forced it to unite, that in 
many places the Old Lutherans have set up churches of their own in 
opposition to the State-made national religion ; and even in newly 
added provinces like Hanover, where until quite lately the Old Lu- 
therans had it all their own way, the Unionists are making their way, 
and half forcing the Lutherans out. The question in Pastor Uhden’s 
mind is whether Lutheranism is worth preserving or not. It cannot 
be preserved as a N ational Church, for a National Church, according 
to the existing state of things in Germany, must be a Unionist Church, 
a creedless, and therefore soulless, religion. As a Free Church the 
Lutheran Separatists in the old Prussian provinces have failed to 
justify their existence. It is to be hoped that the adherents of Old 
Lutheranism will be led to making their protest against the neology 
of the Evangelical body more powerful by throwing in their lot with 
Old Catholicism. Professor Beyschlag, in a pamphlet entitled Der 
Altkatholicismus (Hall : Strien, 1882), points out that the Old Catholics 
have hitherto received but scant justice from their Lutheran brethren, 
and urges his co-religionists to study more earnestly and more sym- 
pathetically the value and tendencies of the movement under Bishop 
Reinkens. The Old Catholics are of course but a small number, and 
are struggling against great difficulties within and without. Still 
numbers do not necessarily constitute a test of truth, and difficulties 
are not always insurmountable. In the meantime we are glad to see 
the Old Catholics making full use of the press. Pastor Rieks, of 
Heidelberg (Der Althatholicsmus in Baden; Heidelberg: Emmerling), 
has written a review of his own work; and Pastor Gatzenmeyer, of 
Munich (Christhkatholisches Gebetbuch ; Munich : Wolf), has published 
a tentative work of considerable liturgical value for his own commu- 
nion. But the most important work by far that has emanated from 
the Old Catholics is the latest instalment of Bettrdge zur politischen, 
hirchlichen und Culturgeschichte der sechs letzten Fahrhunderte, edited 
by Dr. Déllinger (Vienna, 1882. Regensburg, Manz in Comm.) 
This third volume contains : 1. Memorials of the Jesuit Julius Cor- 
dara, historiographer of his order from 1740 to 1772; this throws 
considerable light upon the dealings between the Society of Jesus and 
the Pope Clement XIV. 2. Spicilegium, for the history of the Re- 
formation period, containing many hitherto unedited documents. 
3. Documents bearing on the history of the Council of Trent. 
4. Analecta bearing on the history of the Popes. That a work 
edited by Dr. Déllinger should have great weight needs scarcely to 
be mentioned here. It will gain especial value from the letter 
recently published from the Pope to Cardinal Pitra and two others of 
the Sacred College, urging upon them the duty of publishing historical 
documents illustrating the history of the Church. 

A documentary history (if we may so call it) of another sort is 
Dr. Keiler’s Zin Apostel der Wiedertéufer (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1882), 
giving an account of the works of the Anabaptist Hans Denk. The 
author, who is an apologist of the Anabaptists, remarks with perfect 
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truth that hardly anyone now reads the Anabaptist writings, and that 
consequently they are but too often condemned unheard. The whole 
question is one which deserves attention. The modern successors 
of the Anabaptists of Miinster certainly do not deserve to have the 
sins of their spiritual forefathers visited upon them. 


NEW EDITIONS, SERMONS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


Thoughts for Holy Days and Vigils (Rivingtons). A charming 
little devotional book by Miss Montgomery, enriched by a charac- 
teristic Preface by the Bishop of Derry. A ‘thought,’ an illustration 
of the thought in judiciously selected extracts in prose and verse, 
and a meditation on the thought, are provided for each Holy Day 
and iis eve. This would be a suitable present for young people. 

We call attention to some excellent and telling dvochures by 
various writers on subjects of Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and 
Morals, published under the title of Present Day Tracts by the 
Religious Tract Society. They will be found highly useful for dis- 
tribution. Equally good is a tract on Zhe Claims of the Church of 
Rome, published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Amongst the recently published pamphlets we have met with no 
more able or eloquent argument against the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill than ‘a letter addressed to English wives’ on Marriage as affected 
by the proposed Change in the Marriage Laws, by Edith Mary Shaw 
(Rivingtons, 1883). We wish it could be read by every English 
wife, and we think the Marriage Law Defence Union would do well 
to add it to their list of publications for distribution. The letter is 
full of powerful, pathetic, and subtle arguments. We commend to 
Lord Bramwell the author’s just rebuke of his coarse and foolish 
words in the House of Lords on the first reading of Lord Dalhousie’s 
Bill. It is no small praise to say that Mrs. Shaw has made more 
than one new point in this well-worn controversy. We may-also 
single out for especial commendation Lord Forbes’ Address on Mar- 
riage with a Deceased Wife's Sister (Aberdeen : A. Brown). 

A Paper on Zhe Ancient Church in Egypt, by the Rev. W. Denton 
(Rivingtons), is extremely worth reading. It is full of information and 
of encouragement to those who remember our serious responsibilities 
towards the Coptic Church, while it speaks with some hesitation as to 
the present freedom of the Copts from Monophysite error. This 
point ought to be carefully examined and cleared up. Mr. Denton is 
disposed to attribute the present degraded state of the ancient Church 
of Egypt to the presence of an heretical taint. It is well known that, 
owing to the energetic action of Mr. Robert Few, an influential com- 
mittee has been formed with the object of inquiring into the actual 
condition of the native Christians in Egypt, and of assisting the 
authorities of the Coptic Church to effect any necessary reforms, and 
in particular to further the better education of the candidates for 
Holy Orders in that communion. We recommend the support of this 
work to our readers. 





